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EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— KING'S 


COLLEGE, LONDON —Professor TENNANT. F.G.S8. will 

commence a URSE of LECTU RES on MINERALOGY, 

with a view to facilitate the Study o: ,and of the applica- 

tion of Mineral Substances in the Arts. e Lectures 

illustrated b; extensive Collection of 8 mens. and will com- 
on WEDNESDAY MORNI 9 o'clock. 


ill be continued on each su Jk Ee at the same 
% rae D.D., Principal. 


KINGs COLLEGE, LONDON.—New 





UDENTS will be admitted rye the > following Depart- 
gnnis co WEDNESDAY, OCTUBER 6, 1 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, ‘whic h id 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — } , 

(In connexion with the University of London.)—Session 

852-3. The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION 1852-3 on 

MONDAY, the 4th of ae next, and the EXAMINATION 

to the Students will commence on 

that day.en avd <" continued & follow ng days, at Ten Seleck A.M. 
at the College. ¢ Session will terminate in July, 185% 

——— of 2 -, will be given in the iitccins Depart- 





~ 





Comparative Gar Commer and English L age and Li t 
tt, A.M., Principal. 

Logic, and dental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. A. J. Scott, A.M. 
and | Greece and Rome—Prof. J. G. Green- 





wood, BA. 


Math +3 





a 
—<s tnstraction. essentially 7 peoctent in’ its nature, for those 
who propose to o ffer themselves dates for Holy Orders. The 
bishops and twent ar of 4 Bishops have consented to 
vimit as Candidates for Holy Orders Se who shall produce a 
certificate, 0} of hayii a r two 
years’ study at ing College. 
The DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
_ ineloding < Greek and Latin, Se English 
and History, Ling oy and German, and adapted for 
thee Students who purpose to proceed to the Universities of 
} = Dp Cambridge, &c. 
The DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES, which pro- 
vides a course of instruction for those who are likely to be en 
Civil Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, and the bh h 
f Manufacturing Art. Mathematics, Natural P. ilo: 
sophy, Chemistry, Sarveying. Geometrical Drawing, Mineral 
wr Geol 4 ae turing Art and Machinery, are tauaee a | on 





The MILITARY DEPARTMENT —intended for the training 
of those who expect Commissions in the Army, or direct appoint- 
ments in the Hon. East India Company's ‘gi? x includin; 
latin and Ancient History, Mathematics, E _ Tw aad and 
Geography, French and German, Drawing and Fortifica 

Farther particulars g any one of these Dapertnente 
war be chuained from the King’s college Calendar {to be 


and tt Archibald Sandeman, A.M. 
History—Prof.. J. G. Greenw: 
Chemistr: ry and its ‘Application to the Arts, &c.—Prof. Edward 
Frankland, Ph.D 
Chess, Analytical and Practical, with Manipulation in the 
oratory, which is fitted up with every req — 
ie prccemntion of this department— Prof. Edward Frank 
an 
Natural History : The entire Course occupies two Sessions, the por- 
tions for the present Session including Zoology, and Human 
and Comparative Anatomy and Physiology— rof. W.C. Wil- 
liamson, M.R.C.S.L. 
= an M. Podevin. 
an Language and Li r. Th 
Oerdditional Lectures, on —— the attend of the Students is 
optional and without fees. 
= the Hebrew of the 4 ‘Testament, by Prof. Scott. 
the Greek of the New t, by Prof. 
On the Relations of Reli o to Ethics by Prof. Scott. 
Further particulars will be eq. Vrospeatus which may be 
rom Mr. Martinson, at the Co Hege, Qe ay-street, Manchester, 
where application may be made to “e Principal on every Wednes- 
day prior to the ith of October and on that day, and daily after- 
wards, between the hours of Ten and One. 
BARLOW & ASTON. Solicitors to the Trustees, 
Town Hall-buildings, Manchester. 
September 3rd, 1852. 

















College, price 2s. 6d., or sent by Prine t, 38.) ; or by a — 2 
toJ. W. Cunningham, Esq., Secretary, King’s College, Lo ind r 


Sept. 1852. R. W. 78, D.D., neal 


PPMIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
Fe ee eae 
Profs, Proto CLOW UGH, Mas deliver an INT ROD CrORY 


aa 
iia Fretecsee Zopmen. 
Professor Malden, A.M. 
Ne eur Goldstiicker. 
mlh Lanne an Law | rs 4 W. —— 3 
age an rature (vacant 
= Language and Literature—Professor io neal 
Li Professor Gallen, 
Ayes and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
‘om umparative Grammar—Professor Key, A.M. 
— Professor De Morgan. 
istural Philosophy a and Gabe Potter, A.M. 


etical —y "Aalytiea ‘istry ( ing Ist October)— 
; ytical r) 
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vacant), 
say cnt Moore. 
feology (vacant). 
—P a Ghepmee. 
— rofessor Lind! Ph.D. 
Zoology (Recent and F. i ts Grant, M. 
hy of Mind and Logic—Professor the 2. J. Hoppus, 


Ancient and Modern History Professor Creasy, A.M. 
law—Professor Russell, L.U. 
Jurisprudence—Professor Foster, M.A. L.L.D. 
masters’ rofessors Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 
and Potter. 
Resipence or Srupents.— Several of the Professors receive 
Piptents to reside with them, and in the Office of the College there 
iskept a register of parties who receive boarders into their fami- 
lies, The me sagiater will afford information as to. terms and other 


our Andrews = 4 me of 702, one of 501, and two of 

bra will Be awarded i tober next *, the four best pro- 

an Late. Greek, Mathematics, a ond Natural Philosophy. 

ust have been duri lemical year imme- 

fatty rece 7k Students in The Gollee or Pupils in the School. 

2 Wa nat "rrr years the Scholarships will be one 
an oo 


WititsMson j oll ror PracticaL ey 7 4¥ —A Prize of 501. 
by Alexander Williamson, 24); for the most successful 
enta’ undertaken he Birkbeck iar 
during the Session of 1852—53,and may be competed for 
Students who attend the Annual Course of Instruction int the La 
wt will be awarded = oe 1853, at the end of the 
jamson has an that ‘he will probably 
offer - B_ _— for the two following years. 


4 further particulars may be obtained at the 


[ee 


Prospectuses 
Office of the College. 


JOHN HOPPUS, Ph.D., Dean of the Facult 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1852, 


The Session of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commenced 
a the ist of October. 


The J ane School opened on the 2ist of September. 
a <rrae SITY HALL, Gorpon-squarg, 
woom. —This Bostthation will il! RE-OPEN in gorupee. 


superin ci Ww 
tat ne CAR ENTER, F. TRS, F. & 8., &c., for the yesidence of 
Students at University ce — during the “Academical Sessio’ 


Information respecting the arrangements of the H nl of 





Residence 1, 
wlotn ay eT may bes shtained by wen to the Principal 
Angust 25, lesa, D. DAVISON, Hon. Sec. 





N EW COLLEGE.—The Ctassgs for the 
ensuing WINTER will meet, and the SESSION will be 
Orenep, upon TUESDAY, the 9th of Boveunen next, at 2 o'clock, 
P.M., When fan Address will be delivered b y 
The Rev. JAMES BUCHANAN, D.D. 


The Classes for the different of Study will be opened 
; “aie 


Classes. Days and Howrs of Attendance. — Professors. 
Wednesday, a 10, 
Junior Class, 1 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and nd of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
ait ay ~ of this SCHOOL, will be on WEDNES- 
AY, the 3rd of November, with a a by Dr. LYON 
Pi AYFAIR. The following Courses of Lectures res will be given :— 
1. CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts aj Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


- fair. Ph.D. 
2 NATURAL iistoiy, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


Edward F: 
3. MnCe Asipal SCIENCE, with its Applications to Mining— 
rt nt, Keeper of Mining Ree 

4. ME! ALLURKGY, with its Special Applications—John Percy, 


5. GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


The Fee for Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 
is one payment of 302, or two annual payments of 20. This fee 
includes practical instruction in the field. 

The Fees for the Laboratories are 151, for the Session of five 


months. 

One of the “DUKE OF CORNWALL’S EXHIBITIONS,” of 
301. per annum, to be held for two years, granted by H.R H. the 
-“- of Wales, will be competed for at the end of the Session. 

cting Mining Agents or Managers may attend the Lectures at 
hait the usual charges. The same rule is applied to Officers in the 
qa 's or the Hon. E. I. Company's Service. Tickets for separate 

Courses are issued. 


For further information apply to Mr. Trenuam Rees, Curator, 
at the Museum, Jermyn-street, Lent don, 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE.—The SESSION 1852-53 will COMMENCE on 
SDAY, the 6t Sth of Osteber, wi an INTRODUCTORY 
PecruRE will be delivered b: y Professor FINDLATER at Two 
o'clock. The | CLASSES will meet on the 7th. 


a2 Uieretere— —Rev. J. Baines, M.A., 8t. John’s College, 


a Philosophy—Alexander Bain, Esq. A.M. femeriy Lecturer 
a hilosophy in Marischal College, Aberdee: 
Ancient latory Rev. Brownrigg Smith, M.A., Be. Jvbn’s 


Wolk fiilsto storgd Langton conford, Esa of Lincoln's Inn. 


. Trinity College, Cam- 


Natu’ listory—R. E. Grant, M.D., Professor of Comparative 
Anatom = iu University College, London, 

Natural Ph Fae Rey. William Cook, M.A. 

.R.S. F.S.A. F.G.8., Professor of 











. o'clock) Dr. 

Divinity ... Senior Class, 11 p Yelock f 51, Amo 
wanes i Class, 11 o'clock Bannerman, 

Divinity . {Senior Class, 1 o'clock hy, th Clarendon-crescent. 

Divinity an 


4 { Junior Class, 11 o'clock } Dr. Cunningham, 
Chure! Hintory Senior Class, 1 o'clock /17, = sag d. 
Hebrew & Orien- f Junior Class, 12 o'clock 

tal Languages (Senior Class, 10 o'clock J 6, Prederiok street. 
Exegetical Theo- f Junior Class, 10 o’clock }i Gi Dr. Black, 

logy Senior Class, 12 o’clock § 16, Ciaremont-crescent. 


* Natural Science, with E Professor Fleming, 
cursions * “™ **} a otclock {ges Groveliouse,Lelth. 


Meta-) + lo'clock? professor Fraser, 
= 1 ikag xaminations } 3 o’cl. (Greenhill-gardens. 


A ding to these a: 





mts, the Curriculum for Students of 


y. 
pn ny to the Horticultural Society; and “Lecturer on 
Chemistry at Addiscombe Colleg 
Physical and Political Geograph “Alexander Bain, Esq. M.A. 
Latin with English Seen nes, M. 
English aie and Literature “s ndrew Findlater Esq. A.M., 
e ny ead Master of Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen. 
erman La‘ 
eer of — ys University College, Londo 
Frenc M. Ado 
I alton tangusge ond ay ane 2B, Valet 
Fete. 
Vocal Music— Pro! = ‘allah, of King’s <8 London. 
, Bennett, Esq. 





Harmony—Wm. ee 
Drawing—F. 8. Cary, 
tid, veee ctus, ‘containin a List of the Lady Visitors, Pro- 
i of Lectures, Directions Se a Course of Btudy, the Time 
ble, ond other partioulaes, ma: had at the College, 47, Bed- 
ford-square, daily between ten an ) 2, 








ng 


Theology will stand thus :— 


Fist Ry Students, 
tend Dr. Bannerman’ sJ wer Class at Eleven. 
Dr. Duncan’s itto at Twelve. 
Dr. Fleming's cn" at Two. 


Geonne Year's Students, 
tend Dr. Duncan's Senior Class at Ten. 
Dr. Cunningham's Junior Class vat Eleven. 
Dr. Buchanan’s ditto at One. 
tae! Year's Students, 
tend Dr. Black's Junior Class at Ten. 
r. Buchanan's Senior Class at Eleven. 
Dr. Cunningham's Senior Class at One. 
Fourth Years Students, 
Attend Dr. Black’s Senior Class at Twelve. 
Dr. Bannerman’s Senior Class at One. 
The Rev. Theo. Meyer will open a Class for Hebrew at Nine o'clock. 
Marricucation.—Students of Theology, before eateries with the 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—New Students will 

be ADMITTED into the Classical and General ppevartmente 

of this Copage. on oe on ~ after FRIDAY, October 1. The Qua nme 
Course_of Instructions in Chemistry commence 

SATURDAY ®t 2. The Chaanes for Surveying and Military 


Drawing, on Monday, October 
in * COTTERIL L, M.A. Principal. 


ONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 

29, SOUTHAMPTON-BUILDINGS, Chancery-lane. 
HUMAN FIGURE DRAWING CLASSES.—Drawing from 
the Living Mopet on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS. Terms—to 
ogo Ped the Institution, 38, 6d, per quarter; to Non-mem- 


ANATOMICAL DRAWING and DRAWING from CASTS, on 
TUESDAY and SATURDAY EVENINGS. Terms—Members, 
ls. per quarter; Non-members, 6. 

Conductor—Mr. Wanre r R. Woo 
ANDREW M FARLANE, Secretary. 








Professors, must ep ey in the Library, and pay t! 
fee to the Secretary of Colleg 

Admission to the i of the New College is not limited to 
Students qualifying for the Ministry, or connected with the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


* Natura Scrence.—This Class is now sed as equivalent 
to any of the Classes of Natural ers in the need nee of Scot- 
land, by the Ro: al on of Surgeons, inburgh, and by the 
Army and Navy rds, London. There is attached to it 
a Class Library ry, containing upwards of 250 volumes on Natural 
Science,—the valuable gift of a lady. 

New College, a 

ard September 1852, 


JAMES BONAR, 
Secretary to the College. 





uron.—s GrapvatTE of an English University 

s desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TUTOR 
in a Gentleman's Family. Address B.A., care of Mr. Barker, 12, 
Birchin-lane, City. 


INGING AND PIANOFORTE.—A Lapy, 
for several years Student of the Koyal Academy of Music, 
and greatly ex re need in the Tuition of the above accomplish- 
a. has a Wac ry my vod a, = or TWO OS. “rs 
ha $e atten: a Class privately, or in a ool, on moderate 
terma "Address Y.Z., Messrs. Leader & Cocks, 63, New Bond-street, 





pj ~-1 of Brook +6 





QuaUnsAy ARTISAN SCHOOLS.—The 
ESSION COMMENCED at the NORTH LONDON 

SCHOOL, Mary’s-terrace, Camden Town, on September 15, 

Classes for Drawing the Figure and other Natural Objects, and 
all kinds of Ornament, and for Modelling, meet on Monday, Wed- 
peatey and hig = 4 Evenings, from 8 to 10 p.m.—F. M. Brown and 

C. Essex, Esqs. Masters. 

A Class for Geometry, Architecture, Gees tion, Perspective, 
and Architectural Botany, meets on Tuesday, Thursday, an 
er Evenings, from 84 till 10rp.“.—J. K. CoLiine, ‘Esq. 

aste 


HEMICAL ANALYSIS.—Mr. H. Meptock, 
late Senior Assistant in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
having fitted gee large commodious LA te gy A is now pre- 
red to undertake Analyses of Soils, Minerals, Ores, Manures, 

Y aters, wen and to conduct Assays of all kinds. x limited num- 
ber of Pupils are received and instructed in all branches of Che- 
pes Science, especially in “relation to Arts, Manufactures, and 

ommerce. 

For the convenience of Gentlemen oe during the day, an 
Evening Class, which will meet from Six till Nine on Monday, 
Wetnestag. and Friday Bvenin is now in course of furmation. 

Mr. Medlock may be omen It = Cneestent Subjects daily (ex- 
ce a = from Ten till F 





A shaante Class meets on Tuesday, Thursday, 


and § 
Evenings, from 6 till 8 p.«., under the on of C. Lucy, Esq. 
Admission to all Classes, 28. pe: 
Sept. 30, 1852, 


onth, 
J. NEVILLE WARREN, Hon. Sec. 


pectuses, and full particulars " rding the Fees for Analy- 
sis, "Publ is, and Consultations, may obtained 7 application 
to the Rabo boratory, 20, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, 





London, 
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O SCULPTORS.—The Council of the ART- | 
UNION of LONDON, desirous f producing in Dee ® 
fine work of Art commemorative of the late DUKE of WE 
LINGTON, offer the sum of One Hunpax> AND Firty A~ NDS 


for a Bas-Rewier, twenty-nine inches long, and not exceeding | Casu 


_ es in width, illustrative of an event io his Military 
he subject is not to be treated allegorically. The Models 
are ‘to on to No. 444, West Strand, on or before February 1s, 
1853, either with or without the Artist’s name openly attached 
The Council reserve to themselves the option of withholding the 
Premium if a work of sufficient merit be not submitted. 
t. 28th, 1852, GEORGE GODWIN, 
“ee LEWIS PUCUCK, "Hon. Secs 


ODEL DRAWING. _.REMOVED from 
Bretee Hall to 84, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, Charing Cross. 
—Mr.GA EE begs to announce that his Classes for MODEL 
DRAWING will be RE-OPENED | Month (October). Terms 
—20e. for Twenty Lessons. 
vate Lessons given. For further particulars apply as above. 








HEAP BOOKS.—WNow ready, Part 5] of 
SANDELL & SMITH'S CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and 
MODEKN BOOKS, in English and Foreign Theol Biblical 


| Literature, History’ x. | Biography, at unusually sow Pusome, for 


| of One Guinea per Annum. Country and p= Bye 
Two to Six G@ 


Schools and Families attended. Pri- | 


O INVALID LADIES AND LITERARY 


GENTLEMEN.—A ead ‘ood Bineticn desires EM- | 

PLOYMENT as READER an toy ANUENSIS to an Invalid 

Lady. oras Amanuensis to a = Tibesany ag Address to 
Mrs. Saunders’s Library, North-place, Hampstead-road. 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dr. CuaruesT. | 
THOMPSON, M.D. M.R.C.S. &c. may be CONSUL ZED 
DAILY at his Residence, No, 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Par 
from 10a.M. to2p.m., by Parties wishing to undergo Ho deoethis 
Treatment without going to a Hydropathic Establishment. 





SH ONLY. talogues (gratis) on application, or stamped copies 
post eo to parts on ‘on receipt of two penny stamps.—12, Peerless- 
place, Ci ia part 





mAROEALS S LIBRARY, 
1, EDGEWARE-ROAD. 
LL the NEW BOOKS of ‘the present Season 
can be obtained in succession at this Libyary by Subscribers 
aeons. 


Guineas per Annum. Book Societies 
arrangement. 


For List of New Books and particulars, poply to Wittiam Mar- 
SHALL, 21, Edgeware-road, near Hyde-Par! 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
E. MUDIE'’S LIST of RECENT WORKS 


‘e removed from his Library in good herntitien, and offered at 
Low Prices ror Casu, may be at 510, 
New Oxford- cteant, 20, Museum-street ; and: 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ART, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; and y all First- 
Class Country Su of Two Guineas and wu a § For 
areas apply to CuarLes Epwarp Mupiez, 510, New Oxford- 














OTaL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 

T.—The Public are pempeatiaily informed that the Rents 

are J... noe to the Porches, Stalls,and Standings for Exhi- 

biting Manufactures in the Fine and Useful Arts, and may now 

be seen at the ces of the Institution, in Leicester-square. 

attention of Exhibitors is especially directed to the Central Posi- 

tion of this Building, the construction of which aftords complete 

protection for the Manufacture and Exhibition of the most delicate 

articles, providing ample security from the effects of cold, damp 
and excess of lig 

By order of the Council, 
_T. J. BROWN, Secretary. 


ATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 27, Carey- 

street, adjacent to King’s College and Kin, 30 ollege Hos- 

pital, under the superintendence of Dr. LIONEL BEALE, for the 

prosecution of Microscopical and Chemical Researches in con- 

nexion with Pathology and Clinical Medicine. The Laboratory is 

open daily. Fee 51. 5s. a month, including the use of microscope 
chemical apparatus, and the usual re-agen 

Carey-street, Sept. 13, 1852. 





The | 


YPE-FOUNDING CONCERN at EDIN- 
BUKGH TO BE DISPOSED OF.—In consequence of the 
decease of the Senior Partner of the Co-partnery of NEIL & 
COMPANY, Printers and Type-founders, the whole Punches, 
Matrices, Moulds, and Materials connected with the Type-found- 
ther with the Stock of Types and the ne FOR 

foundry Premises, and the Goodwill of the necro, ee 
SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN.—Apply to Messrs. Ellis, 

Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 


ANGUAGES. —Hamiltonian System. —“ This 
system is one of the most useful and important discoveries of 
the age. A pupil can acquire more in five or six weeks on this 
system than in two years on the old.” pot gy Review 
M. ROSENTHAL, assisted by English and Foreign 
continues to give LESSONS in the FRENCH, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &c. LANGUAGES, Writing, 
Bookkeeping, &e., and to attend schools and families, at any dis- 
tance, on very moderate terms —A pply to Mr. Rosenthal, 355, 





| Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 


newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass. 
the size of a pi, hog discern ae mrecls at a distance of 
from four to which is found be invaluable for 
YAC TI eG, a to to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAME- 
KEEPERS. ’Price 11. 108. se —TELESCOPES. Anew and 
most important IN VENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
extraor ies powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, wi 
the Double Stars. bo he su reede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the Military purposes, &c.— 
Opera and Race-course Piasses with wonderful powers ; 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all kindsof | 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.—Messrs. "4 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


HOTOGRAPH Y.—The AMMONIO- 
IODIDE of SILVER in Collodion, prepared by W. DELA- 
TOUCHE, 147, Oxford-street, is now in extensive use amongst 
Photographers, and for taking Portraits or Views on Glass, either 
Negatively or Positively, cannot be surpassed in the beautiful re- 
sults it produces. Specimens of either process may be seen at Mr. 
Delatouche's, operaive Chemist, 147, Oxford-street ; 
may be had, all the Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, 
tions, Papers, Glass Plates, &c. &. 
Instruction given in the “art. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER.—The best and most sensitive Preparation for pro- 
ducing perfect negatives on glass. Vide the subjoined Testimonial. 
aa * 122, Regent-street, Aug. 30, 1852. 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of this morning, I have 
~~ hesitation in saying that your preparation of Collodion is in- 
mparably better and more sensitive than all 
Collodio-Icdides, which, 4 oe professional purposes, are quite 
useless when compared to y 





a minute 








*g remain, dear Sir, 
“Yo ours . faithfully, 
"Be Mr. R. W. Thom . HENNEMAN.” 
“ Chemist, 10, Pall Mall.” 
N.B. Manufact of pure Phot 


hi 





Chemicals. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Photography applied to 
Archeology, and how it may ‘OtES 4 n Air, 
&c. by Dr. Diamond, continued in‘ "NO ES AND. a ES” of 
Saturday, hear ge ih 2, nae 4d., st Number 
sent on recei oe ve romase s 
The MONTHLY Patt tor SEPTEMBER, which was pub- 
lished on the 30th ult., prise 18. 4d., contains Dr. Diamond's first 
two Papers on the subject, and many interesting Articles on 
een, Hicters, Literature, Biography, Folk-Lore, and Popular 
ntiquiti 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street; and by order of all Booksellers 
and Newst smen. 


AYALL’S NEW DAGUERREOTYPE 
PORTRAIT GALLERY, 224, aeeEny STREET (corner 
of Argyle-place).—Mr. MAYALL begs to announce that he has 
OPEN ED the above bingy my dition to his old-esta- 
blished American Gallery, 433, Wes He has now the finest 
light in London. All —— rtraits ~ ba w Mr. ap ie guaran- 
teed permanent, and to stand the test of time and climate.—Un- 
deniable excellence, and charges modera‘ 
Prospe: with list of terms, suggestions for dress, &c., on 














ESSRS. = & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
AGents, and AcEnts to the Roya. Acapzmy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to — the Lelipenr ny Gentry, and Artiste, that they 
continive to receive ts of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c.,from all a oye the latinent. for aerins through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake e shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every win -p on application at their Office, as 
above. in Paris, of MM. ¢ Cuenv, No. 5 i. Croix des 
Petits ant (established upwards of fifty ‘ye Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal, 


distant.—Invaluable | 


how distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and | 





INE-ART MANUFACTURE,—ELKIneTon 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of * Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 

ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their eee A Collections 

of Statuettes, Vases, &c. blished exclusively by them in Bronze, 

Sliver, ¢ and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


"Alsot to their Artistic and Depaniove Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir. 
These productions were “hensured at the late Great Exhibition 


| by an award of the ‘ guna Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 


where also | 
-repara. 


| ‘Agent, 


the advertised | 


the Establishm 

3, - LONDON. 
EWHALL-STREET, DUK MINGHAM. 

Ilustrated Catal and Estimat pplied free of expense. 


'’O MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKERS, LINE ENGRAVERS, and OTHERS.—A very 
superior DLV IDING and ee MACHINE, by CLEMMENTs, 
the celebrated maker of Babbage’s Calculating ‘Mac ine, —-¥ in 
his best manner, with steel screw 3 ft. 9in. in length, TO BE 
SOLD for one quarter of its Original Cost. Inquire Wan Hos- 
cross, Photographic Apparatus Maker, 419, Oxford-street, where 
it may be seen. 


O INVALIDS and OTHERS.—The Under- 
cliff, Ventnor, and Bonchurch, Isle of Wight.— Families in- 
tending to winter in the genial climate of the Undercliffe will find 
it to pd advantage, in PROCURING a RESIDENCE, to apply 
peroenelly or by letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House 
elgrave-road, Ventnor, I. W., from whom full particulars 
of every available House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may 
be had free of expense. 


UST of the DUKE of WELLINGTON in 
Parian._MESSRS. ADDEY & CO. beg to call attention to 














| an excellent Bust of the late Duke, executed in Parian, 12 inches 





high, Price 25s. each, or on black pedestal, 52. extra. 

*The likeness is admirable. The reverend contemplative look 
of age is most happily expressed, without impairing i in any degree 
the firm, resolute character of that well-known face. 

Morn’ orning Post. 
Messrs. Addey & Co. have also a supply of Count D’Orsay’s Bust, 
in Statuary pa gee 8 inches high. Price 2le, or on black 
pedestal, 2s. 6d. e: 


Addey rs ‘Co. 21, Old Bond-street, London. 


TE 0 NA R D & PEIRCE, 
BOOK aoe SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Bosten Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and © which, and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of aoe: or Literary Property, Engravings, PB. &c., 

are respectfully solicited. 


Sales by Auction, 
Books in various Classes of Literature, 


Qourmeats & BARRETT will SELL by 
OTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, 
October 4, and two following days, at 12 for 1, a COLLECTION 
of STANDARD BOOKS, in various Classes of Literatu 
Ww —_ - Ln 's Liber r Veritatis, 3 vola—Antichita di Ercol: 
6 vo oyage de la > 5 vo 
Serie “aR Rinses au Toot Illustri Toscani, rtrait 
Dintento Gallery of British Art—Ashm ies On Order of Ly 














ADO, 





se" neactic of the 

Society coloured ut + vols.—Meyer's Illustrations of f “British 

Birds, 4 vols—Journal of the Statistical Society, 9 vols. calf.— 

Burke's Commoners, 4 vols.—Napier’s Peninsu yar, 4 vi 

— —- 6 haa Lay 4 = ee 5 $ vols. Pictorial 
ible, 3 vols. calf—D’Oyley ant’s Bi 3 vols.— A good selec- 

tion of Illustrated Works and Books of Prints. &e. &c. 7 

May be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Choice English and Foreign Line Engraving, 

SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 

AUCTION, at 2 Boome, on WEDN 
DAY and THURSDAY EVENIN ber 13 and 1 
o'clock, a very cae COLLECTION’ orm MODERN ENG my 
INGS. com ing oopuens of the Italian. 7 Ta —> Le 

ngs: choo: near: 
cholcest states.” siadteeteny — vols ie 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forward: 

favouring 8. & B. with their address. ed to Gentle 





Extraordinary Collection of Engravinge, the Works iy 
late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT have receingg 
instructions to instado in_their fale of CHOICE By. 
GRAVINGS, to be sold on WEDNE and THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, Oct Getober 13 and Heat thelr piles u. = 
o Peeperty of a well-known 
valuable and uniaue aie of -y Works of thie ia 
liant set of Artists 


~4 Ceast, on French pa grade 
size, the only — copy (this size) known—Another Copy, large 
per, superbly bound in moroeco—Two smaller Edi am 
un rocco—Set of Proofs to Views in Yorksh at 
Artist’s Proofs to Rivers of England. ~~ and Wales, Amn) 
Tours—Oberswell, Artist’s Proof, &c. extensive — 
ment of Engravers’ P Proofs on ‘india Paper to the 
aes of his various Works, many of which are exceedingly rare 
es will be forwarded to Gentlemen ‘favouring 
with thelr address. aea 





Vaiuable TWustrated Works. 
SOUTHGATE & BARRETT wil include in 


their Sale of tie an v in their 
22, Fleet-street, on NESDAT and 1 niiUuspay Eve 
Pe at 6 o'clock, some 4 


ikGs October 13 an’ 
RATED BUOKS. including Musée’ Roy. 

iio the letters, 2 vols. half Turkey moroceo, viet Bowie 

Passes of the Alps, select ape Hob = on India 

ond a 2 vols. largest pa) 


Betty Booueries: Indie nroofs, before the leteers 1 ree ape 

iy ndia proofs, before the le a 

morocco ext need ge’s Portraits, India Proofs, vole a 

Joshua Reynolds’ 8 Selected Works, proofs before asm eae 

pa ge 's Works, proofs— Waverley Novels, 4) wine Sr, 
reat number of — copies of some of the most 

popular ‘Tiifustrated ¥ Works that have been published during the 

fifteen years. 


Catalogues will be forwarded to Gentlemen sending their addres, 


ESERS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to 
nee that their Season for SALES of LITERARY 
PROPERTY will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October sth. 
= addressing Executors and others entrusted with the dispoal 
of Libraries and collections (nowever limited or extensive) of 
Manuscripts, Autegueehe, Prints, Pictures, Music, Musical In- 
struments, Objects of Art and Virti,and Works connected with 
Literature ~ the. Arts generally, would suggest a = 
Auction as the readiest and surest method of obtaini 
a value; and conceive that the central situation 
remises (near St. James’s Church), their extensive — 
by more than half a century’s standing, and their prompt settle 
ment of the sale accounts in cash, are advantages that will not 
beunapereciated. Messrs. P. & 8. will also receive small 
of Books or other Literary Property, and 
Sales with property ofa kindred d 
advantages to the possessor of a few 
large Collection. 
*x* Libraries Catal d, Arranged and bgp for the Probate 
or Legacy Duty, or for ublie or Private 


191, Piccadilly, camminae se 


Valuable Books.—Five Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Propert; Is. i Seid db ote ee at their Great 

» ee on T DA 5, ana four follow: 
ION of Wauk 
interesting 
,. Classics, Bn ey of any 

Topograp! erican History, Philowphy 
Biblicerap Ys Faoetion Poetry, tic Li 

Catalogues will be sent on application ; mr in neonp aan 
receipt of six stamps. 














Music and Musical Instruments. 


| get & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Roo! 191, Pi vine on TUESDAY, October ia, a a large COl- 
LECTION of A ENT and MODERN MUSIC, incl 
many Classical Works ; - & numerous Musi: Instruments ¢i 
various kinds. 

*x* Sales of Musical Property are held early_in e 
for which consignments of Music or Instruments shoul: 
by the 25th of the month preceding. 


Weekly Sale of Books, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his How, 
reet, on THURSDAY the 7th, FRIDA 

th CO. OLUBOTIONS 
&c., including, 

— "8 orks, iby Tayler, & va 

"8 Tiuminated Tilustrations of the ones’s 

's Seal ish ny ey of JR 
0p) 

Hackney—o curious ous Collection rot Books 

usic—Lord Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. 

ster Scott, 19 vols. (wanting 2 vols 

ustrated edition—Canova’i 

Books on Lan 


month, 
be made 








> Swift Works, by 
ers’s Poems and ltaly. 2 
Works, 2 vols.—School and ‘Elementaxy Books, 
guage, &c. 
Mr. L. A. ~~! will have SALES of BOOKS, &e. every 
Week. Pro operty t in on the [aad Friday will be certaid 
to be sold (i seguised) in the following week. 





—_ 


Just published by the Apchesicnienl Institute of Great Britaiz 
and Ireland, 


128. 6d. 

A FOLIO MAP and MEMOIR of the war 
LING STREET, the chief line of Roman communication 
leading across the Counties of Durham and Northumberland 

from the River Swale to the Scotch ith 
in the eae 


and 1851, by direction of His G@ Northum) 
en comnpian of the Meeting of the Archseological Institute # 


i= Inet 2, alk ‘ 
1 
Beil Bookse ler, 186, F — riot 
the Secretary, at 








Tn 
bp At t the Rooms of 
all, Tendon and G. 

yo wishing to subscribe to th: 

Subscribers, 214., must send their bames to 

Boome of the L[ustitute, as soon as possible. 
hose wishing to subseribe to the Bristol Volume, a 

scribers 15s. (just reacy), must send their names to G. 
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Se _—_—___n 
Ore. & €O’S LIST for OCTOBER. 
ng’ attention to their 
hy the Pu Publishers: 

ons Remee, the very | 
Tntewesteaf alt Wark 

by on 

-< forwarding their Meanocripte, or accurately 
will have expense furnish 

specimens of the size of page ond type that 
sa ta. X1- rmation. 


& HISTORY of the HOLY, MILITARY, 
SOVEREIGN ORDER of ST. JOHN of ¢ JERUSALEM. Ki 


nigh ts 
Rhodes, and Knights 
Shin. By Commander TAAPF: 


t Commander 0: 
Order. In Four Volumes. Vols. L. Ly just published, price 
12a 6d, each. 


THE. VICARAGE of ELWOOD. A Tale. 
the Rev. p<. B Fg te Ex-Scholar of St. Ma: 
Rragistons Cello, q ee ees a. Ki kerawell 
3 Ome a yoo on Mozday. 


Important New Work. 
HISTORICAL PARALLELS between all the 


Commanders of Ancient and Modern Times, and 
the late Duke of Welli 


i es a Peninsular and 
ficer. Vol. I. immediately. 

ishers think it fy to Aa ‘bat the above isnot 
t-up work, but has been in preparation for some years. 


The CHURCH and the MINISTRY : contain- 
ing Thee ree Theologieal Determinations, by BIAwOP PEARSON, 
a Vindication of the pont. thi Artic by the Rev. W. 


iy Rev. W. 
FLOWE Incumbent of Kil rswell, Devon, Ex- Scholar of St. 
Masy ne College, Cambridge, 


THE GOOD-NATURED GIANT. A Tale. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Price 58. 6d. 

“We have a. met with a more "us oo full af tale or rather 
‘han the Ly before us, so full of good and useful 
ant good-natured satire and fun. It touches on the 
ee ics and follies of t the p Poe with Dp ene a ey and 

every one of "the ine’ a, an they 
will 3) to ju wens senda. conceals a useful and —% -pointed 
In short. it entertaini: — unexceptional tale for 

; and by no ae devoid usement to those of ma- 

ture years. The pu ya have largely 2 added to its attractions, 
the elegant manner in ich they have brought it out. Both 
and silustrations a are in and style; ——_ of 
consequence to a work of this kind.” "Bath w Chelten- 


“This handsome volume is cleverly illustrated.”"—Guardian, 
“This pt 1 bok w with its gilt Brobdiguag on the cover, and 
tle.”— Athencrum. 
The mc most Gaaeative fairy tale that has appeared for years.”— 


In 


sate charted the. samme 








Dedicated, by-permission, to the Dean of Manchester, 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READING- 
BOOK. Price ls. 4d. By the .* of ‘The Village School- 
mistress Assistant,’ also price 1s. 
THE manwery of tie GOSPELS DIS- 
PLATED, in a Seri is and Answers, for the use of 


of Question: 
eads of Families and of Schools. bo bya Clergy man of the 
@harct of England. 2 vols. post 8v: 


the. 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


—_—— 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Rzous Ss ART MILL. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
edition has been revised thro egret. and several 
eum cither materiall or enti ecast. Among 
these 2 be a tioned * Means of abolishing Cottier 
the ions contained in which had reference 
and to Ireland in a condition which has. 
by su subsequent events. An addition ha 
made ne —¥y * International V down in = 
eighteenth chapter of of —— Book. The ch 
been almost en: The chapter on the * 
rity of the labouring U ~ “enriched with the results of 
the experience affor a cian this work was first pu —y by the 
co-operative associations in France.” —~ Extract from Prefuce of 
Third Edition, 


rape fo to Ireland, 
been 





A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive. By JOHN STUART MILL. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 258. 

-i a cpecinne , newly added to the work, he has made an 
attempt tos jearer light the mutual asations of Chemistry 
and ae to: Phyo 1— rere and here he cannot 
refrain from ——_ w great have been his obligations, 
in reference to this object, to the study of Mr. Mill’s System of 

ic. Indeed, = eve tint b e can claim no other merit than 

and carried out 

‘iples of re~ 

that dis- 
emistry.” 


ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS of OPINION. By G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. Sve. 


“ We cannot take leave of this collection of suggestive remarks 
and acute inferences which has engaged u us so long without frankly 
admitting the meagre d oft which we 
have given of it. "i Lewis has treated or yd to so many 
subjects, he has opened so many views, often ii 


tinguished philosopher.” a Pi reface to *. 





Sy of the — yn fashion of the books—the customs 

the booksellers— le of epistolary correspondence—the 
po of clocks, ‘and the a a te § time—the con- 
t 


venience of transit—the C —aek — 


nastic e: 
of the baths— 
le co 


el 
of the women—the attire of the men—the Tox 
the meals—the use of the triclinium—the tab! 
drinks— = manner of lighting—the garlands—the social 
aud the of the dead. — Athenemm.. 


. CORNELII TACITI OPERA ad Codices 
Aatig uissimos, Commentario Critico Exacto et Emendata. mam 
FKANCISCUS RITTER, Professor Bonnensis, Com plete in 
* Yn this Edition of Tacitus is gi lete collation of all 

n this Edition of Tacitus ven a complete collation 
the older and only important M3B. with. with the emendations 
fessor Hitter Netorm 


Watters a Commentary, co on 
Explanation of all Wy} o Pano ana a Justification of New 
Readings introd a Life o! a Criticism of his 
Writings, and of the ot form 


‘sinal of the Works still extant: also. 
yr! 3 . 
Indices to the Texts, and Notes by the Baitor. . _ 


London : Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 








regions, that we have bean. for to select for nae only a 
fg op -oareony of them. He will be studied, however, far more 

own pages than in ours; and if we have “had any readers to 
whom his work was unknown, 3 have extracted from it enough 
to lead them to the original.”—Edinburgh Review. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of Pn G- 
LAND. By Sir FRANCIS Fanenane, Vol. I. 8vo. 

The first volume, now proceeds no farther then the 
settlement of Kollo: but am ‘the reader gets a good deal more 
than the story of the Northmen. ‘he work opens with two essays 
or uisitions connected with what the author calls ** the Fourth 
Monarchy,” (of the prophet Daniel.) meaning Rome. The first 
essay is intended to prove that was ot conquered by the 

arbariaps, but that ae were politically and teed to the Eu sub- 
dued by Rome, and that _ is indebted to the Empire 
The second disquisition isa very 
ially on the Latin, its. di 
and the growth of 


on the scope and object of of the entire michery, with the reasons why 
the work embraces so many seemingly remote or introductory 
topics. The narrative Ly: ° then commnences, with a notice of the 
empire and ch nd anaccount of the Carlo- 











“Both asa ne and fid, 
gommend these v on which the, vo ST of ieee nen ny 
las been very great. e oe is exact and accurate, and 
he answers to the ions confirmed abundantly by 
' references. The work deserves a place in the library of 

he stian minister, 4 it condenses the information found in 
volumres, and m: he A important help in the public ex- 
position of the of the Word o of God.”—Christian Times. 

“Useful as bringing together the gospel narrative ie a suffi- 
ciently compendious form for sxousinetion.” — Guardia 


SERMONS for SEVERAL SUNDAYS. By 
W, KEATING, M.A., Curate of Stalistield. P 4a. 6d. 
and calculated to promote personal piety and 











reli 
toa Casey eS 


Britannia, 
ive'and — English Churchman. 


PRACTICAL SERMONS. By G. W. 
BRAMELD, Vicar of East Markham, late Curate of Mansfield. 


“ Bricf, earnest and forcible. te ag Churchman. 
“ An able and excellent volume. reury. 
“These discourses are wale what time are termed in the title- 
page, practical. Mr. B we d does not command belief, he per- 
suades and convinces.”—C’ 


ai A 


arl 

Vingian pedigree. This is aewee oy . history of Charlemagne’s 
f the Northmen, till the final ex- 

tinction of the Carlovingian dynasty, and the establishment of 

Keollo his Nort nin Normandy.—Spectator. 


ELEMENTS of MORALITY. By W. 
WHEWELL, D.D., Master of ow College, Cambridge. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
We have read the work thro’ with owi itude to the 
author for the of hy a — ne “ict 
of his stat for his in the use - terms, and for the 
t th bh f his analysis of moral ideas and 
conceptions. — cy” orth American ‘Review. 











A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. By 
Captain W. H. SMYTH, B.N., | ate D.C.L., F.R.S&, one of the 
Board of Visitors of the Reyal Observatory. 2 vols. vo. with nu- 
merous Illustrations, 2, 23, 

In the ‘ Cycle of Celestial Objects,’ by Captain Smyth, the general 
reader will find all the great truths of astronomy, embracing the 
most veries, elearly and accurately described, and re- 
quiring — - no mathematical knowledge for their compre- 
hension.. hroughout the whole of his work, Captain Smyth 
displays a “coe nowledge of his subject, and never omits to 





with the — henomena of the heavens, that great 





é: ae and i ay yet el t 


uardia 
“Truly | spiritual.”—John Bull. 


EMMA WHITEFORD; or, Death in the 
peatee the one true Catholic and “Apostalic Church. Witha 
Sermon at her Funeral. By J. OLIV BR, Vicar of Cal- 
Verton. Thoth, gilt 


edges, price 
“We recommend this work to the notice of those whose minds 
are not entirely devoted to the passing vanities of Sead, ~! life.” 
‘ourier. 
FAMILY PRAYERS: for EVERY DAY in 


the MONTH. By the: ~ NEWTON SPICER, Rector of By- 
fleet, Surrey. Price 38. 


The BATTLES of the FROGS and MICE. 
After Homer. By the SINGING MOUSE. With numerous Fllus- 
trations and coloured Prints by the same. Price 1s. 

“The woodcuts are really good, funny, and spirited.”—Guardian. 

Important Theological Work. 
AN INQUIRY into oe THEOLOGY of the 


ANGLICAN RBFO Writings 
on Baptism, the Hol Faith and 


"—Notis 


BMERS; Extracts from their 
Rucharist, Predestination, 

Works, and the Apostolical Succession ; with a concludin to 
tation on their Value and ‘* 3he in illustrating the 
of the Church of England. By a PRIEST of the DIOCESE "Ot 
EXETER. Post Svo., price 6e 

“The Priest of the Diocese of Exeter is a person of learning and 
oe. and singularly temperate in the statement of his views.” 

uardia: 


NOTES on the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. By ANGLICANUS. 
“The Author displays learning and research.” — Guardian. 


THE COURIER: a Monthly Review of Home 
and Foreign Affairs. Price 2d 


London: Hore & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





Being t ey show forth, and whose glory they 
declare. —North ‘British Review. 


ELEMENTS of METEOROLOGY. By the 
late Professor DANIELL, was tee: B.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with co- 
loured Charts and Plates. 

The Hessays of Mr. Deniell form an epoch in the history of 











{ONS urth Edition, revised, 48. 6d. 
RECREATI NS in. ASTRONOMY. By Rev. 
L. TOMLINSON, 
Ofthe same Serie, 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Miss R. M. ZORNLLN. Fourth Edition, 6s. 
RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T. 
GRIFFITHS, Second Edition, 5, 
WORLD of WATERS ; or, RECREATIONS 
. Beeeeneee: By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Second Edi- 
on, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
NOTICE. 
NV EMOIRS of JOHN ABERNETHY, FRS.; 
with a View of His Writings, Lectures, and ‘Character: 
ly GEORGE MACILWALN, F.R.C.S., Author of ‘ Medicin: 
Surgery one ~~ uctive oy &o. 

The Author takes this opportunity of expressing the sense he 
entertains of ry kindness x} thowe eC" have already sent him 
the mabey in their n reference to this work, and 
requests all brother pupils, or cahees, whe may cd be desirous to 
favour ong with ise, 
do so at their earliest convenience, as he will be ‘cnable to avail 
himself of them after the lst of December. Letters to be addressed 
to the Author, at the Publishers’, Colburn & Co, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 

ABLES for the Mutual Conversion of FRENCH 
and ENGLISH WEIGHTS and MEASURES; including 
New and Simple = bet. PUMA for General Purposes 
Professor of Mineralogy iw University’ College, London. 
. No. L. ~eupecting Measures of Length, is just published, price 
8. on a Car 
London and New York: H. Bailliére. 
rey eee SCHOOL ae 
Dwer. 8vo. 48. 6d. 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 
uc LID" s ELEMENTS OF PLAN E 
OMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of we for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* mines of Maritime oes Inland Discovery,’ 
“The Negroland of rabs,’ &c. 
“ Thisis the Reelin of the aa which has yetappeared. 
y the of bols for words, the author 
has both hevtened ond simplified the re reasoning. The few remarks 


on Geometrical Analysts in the Appendix are of great value; and 
ar, ill be found useful both to 








7, 
opie — teachers. *_ Athen 
nd cheap edition of "the universal introduction to 

thematical study, gy of the renee with which hee 
Alexandrian. clot! his expositions. Mr. Cage has — 
Appendix of additional matter to exe ore 
fixed a very sensible oe on the utility of the seedy 2 and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—S 

Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no pers al road to Goometez tor Sooving | is theste 
of Playfair, he erably diminis volume ofthe 
work, = well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele. 
men $on the study of mi atics,as valuable 
for the glegamece of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
ones — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

r. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid's Miements.s which 

for pot clearness, and discerning attention to the ts of 
r copnet easily surpassed. When we add that it | is 


thet its 


tw 
anu price moderate H wa fool justified i" predicting for itan. exten- 
siv ublin 


Len bod 








meteorological science. His writings are not merely a 
of the state of the ee as it existed in his time—as he himself 
had made it—they nm a momentum to that farther advance 
whieh is now in eae Spectator, 


BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION, ABRIDGED. Rated by GEORGE ELWES CORRIE, 
B.D., Master of Jesus College, and Norrisiam Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. Svo. 108. 

In this Edition, the Supplemental Matter added by the Bishop, 
and wills has hitherte existed in a separate form, has been incor- 
porated intothe History; admitted errors have been corrected, and 
some changes and Additions made. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus: with Notes illustrative of Manners and 
Customs. Translated by F. METCALFE, MLA., Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, Second Edition enlarged, with Two Coloured 


P) 
So Tittle i is known of the personal history of Gallus, that his life 
nes been chosen by Becker to enable him to introduce a variety of 
allusions, which might serve as for notes and 
excursusin which all that concerned the Roman. life of the period 
might be added in detail. The plan is ingenious, and the work, 
according to the general testimony of scholars. factorily exe- 
he story is for the purpose intended an contrived, sufli- 
ciently interesting. ond elegantly com . The notes appended 
are of historical value, and stimulate philosophical reflection. We 
have here gathered into a small compass much that concerns, not 
only the matrimonia) relations of n life, but the state and 
kind of education—the difficult question touching the arrange- 
ment of the Boman house—the economy of the slave family—the 





‘agazine, 
= “rhe introductory essay to ro this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some’ sensible and judicious pomarhs, 
especially as the Editor intends his boek for t! 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to —y tens all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to besinn ers.” 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


Il. 
*Flements,” price 3a. 
OOLEY'S “GEOM ETRICAL PRO PO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* 7) for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwardsof 120 Propositi ions 
deduced from the First Six Bookeof Euclid, areillustrated in it by 
new poearaae. 
iti are d insta in the 
plainest ‘and neatest manner; so thatthe work mayjustly oe 
what it professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”— Scholastic pnal 
“The contains a collection of deduced propositions colon 
lated to make the learner familiar with the aan properties of geo 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magaz' 

** Will be found of considerable valueas an n aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ "The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, a, become a very 
important volume in theeves of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 





iil. 
Dp. 8vo. pri 
OOLEY’S FIGU RES of E ‘CGLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Blements,’ with theEnunciativns 
printed separately for Use in the Cinss-room. 
Whittaker & Go. Ave Maria lane, London, 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>- — 


I. 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


Part Il.—THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; and 

THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, 
x. Byo. 2ls. 


Il, 


New Novel by the Author o of * Modern 
Accomplishments. 


BEATRICE. By CATHERINE 
SUNCLAIR, Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments,’ 
* Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 


III. 


= 
DISCOVERIES in EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINAI in the 
Years 1842—45, during the Mission sent out by His 
Majesty Frederick William LV. of Prussia. By DR. 
RICHARD LEPSIUS, 8vo. With Map and other 
Illustrations, 12s. 


IV. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By ED- 
WARD LEAR, Author of ‘Illustrated Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Albania.’ Imperial 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 2ls. 


Vv. 
New Volume of ‘ The Standard Novels.’ 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, forming the New 
Volume of the ‘Standard Novels and Romances.’ 
Price 3s. 6d, 
vi. 


RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in 
NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Esq. Crown post, 12s, 


Vit. 


THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; 


or, THE ATTAINDER. A Novel. 3 vols. 


Vill. 

A WALK into the NORTH 
of SPAIN in 1851. By LIEUTENANT MARCH. 
Crown post, 10s. 6d. 

Ix. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or, 


the HALF-SISTER. By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 3 vols. 


x. 


OUR ANTIPODES; or, RESI- 
DENCE and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIES, with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD-FIELDS 
in 1851. By LIEUT.-COL, MUNDY. 3 vols. 8vo. 
With numerous highly-finished Ilustrations. 42s. 


XL 


ROUGHING IT in the BUSH; 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By MRS. MOODIE prent 
of Miss AGNES STRICKLAND.) 2 vols. 21s. 


xII. 


KAYE’S HISTORY ofthe WAR 


in AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


XIII. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Vol. 1 8vo. With Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 
XIV. 


Miss MITFORD’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of her LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 








NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
By EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S. Assoc. Inst. C.E. &o. | (yourst of the HISTORY of “MODERN 
Head Master = the Eee Nav: al Lower School, B MViotOe Boost 
y N. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS, con. Trataaied by 0. W. WIGHT. 
taining 12 Maps. Edited by EDWARD HUGHES, a 


beautifully en appre’ sa “i ed (a Designed for the Ure | , ao ASTOR, AL THEOLOGY, “the THEORY of 


of Schools an FL MINISTRY. Translated from the French of Pro. 


ist of Maps. fesso: 
L The World, showi th Setth nts of the Descendants of eal that might be expected from the 
e a 5 ing the Settleme: | Sunn r p expen Wy Review the first of modern 


2. Canaan = the eae ft the rot Heype m arittna the Seuread | Edinburgh: T, & T. Clar alee itton & Co, 
3. Peninsula of Sinai with part o a : —— ng the Jou a \exemees 
ings of the Israelites fr as * bee poy mg amy “ea 
4 ce a wae mon ne 2 Tribes, illustrating the period OMPEN shed this THERE 
from Joshua e Death o y 
5. Syria, showing the Dominions of David and Solomon. MANUAL ‘DI UM TH E OLOG GICU M; or, 
The } ea chaldea and 3 Media Conntaies of the Jewish Cap- | of the Primitive and Mediwval Chapa Tie Resor Hisar 
* dvitie., ‘ | Chureh of England—The English Liturey and Bible, and the 
3 Palestine under the dominion of the Romans jn the time of | te at ny with Scripture Proofs and Explanations, Wits 
Lord, t he Gospels and Acts 1e Apostles. 
9, The > Geunisles ciicbain “the Mediterranean, illustrating the “By A CLERGYMAN. 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the A } | Cambridge: printed by and og Hall& Son sold also by Whit 
don, 














10, Medizval Palestine in the time of the Crusaders, | taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and G, Bell, 96, Fleet-street. 
ll. Christendom during the Crusades, filustrating -_ extent of 
the Roman, Greek, and Mohammedan Churches Just published, with 24 Plates, 


————__ 
ce Zia. 
12. Modern Palestine under Turkish Dominion. ( N 
Lo ondon : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. Edinburgh: | he e. INF usonfai” hs a 
A. & C. Black. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. of Ehrenberg, Dujardin, K iitzing, Siebold, and others, and Deserip. 
Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 2is. tions of all the Species. By D W PRITCHARD, Esq, 
TREATISE on TUBERC ULOSIS, the | M.R.I. This Manual is the only volume which includes Descrip- 
CONSTITUTIONAL ORIGIN of CONSUM PTION and tana pohsy Whittaker & Co. Ave ‘oy - 
SCROFULA: comprising—The Peculiarities of the Tuberculous 
Cente Pho = Signs and Sy moseee Pcp econ deg - Just published, 
hemica! ysical, an icroscopica roperties of Tubercle an 
Tubercular Deposits—The Special Pathological Anatomy of Tuber- | N ETAL WORK, and its ARTISTI c 
culosis, with an Account of the Deposit of Tubercle in the various | DE: SIGN. 
Tissues and Organs—The Etiology—The Theories which have pre- | MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Architect. 
vailed in different Ages of the World on the essential Nature of In Fifty fally- coloured Plates, bein: fac-similes of the original 
the Disease—The Theories of the Present Day—The reciprocal In- | Drawings of the Author, some hund specimens of the most ad- 
fluence of Tuberculosis and other Blood Disssme—“Zhe Forms and | mirable relics of the Middle Ages, and of the period of the Renais- 
Varieties of its local Developement—The Diagnosis, Proguosis, | sance, have been collected. To the Gold and lversmith, Jeweller, 
Prevention and Treatment. With Statistical Tables of the Pre- | Bronze-worker, Lron-founder, Lock-maker, Brass-founder, and ali 
valence of the Disease in this and other Countries, and of its rela- | connected with design, &c., | objects so represented offer modelg 
tive frequency according to Sex, Age, Occupation, Locality, Season | for study and imitation; and it is conceived that so —_ 
and Climate. selected a series, lustratiing the history of one of the most im 
By HENRY ANCELL, tant — of human industry, cannot fail to interest the pul is 
Late Leckarer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics and on Medi- | at lai 
cal Jurisprudynce at the School of Anatomy and Medicine adjoin- The s caloms of the Plates have been taken from Monuments 
ing St. Geo ree. Hospital ; Author of * Lectures on the Blood and | preserved in the most important Museums and Churches at home 
other Animal Fluids,’ and of * Commentaries on the Doctrines of | and on the Continent, and will be accompanied by an Essay, in 
Dr. Justus Liebig,’ published in the Lancel, &c. &c. which the Principles and | eae of Artistic pon in Metal will 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. be elaborately entered in 


Size large folio, alt bound morocco, p' 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of London: Day . Lithographers to the = %, Gate-street, 
the APOSTLES on DEFINITE RULES of TRANSLA- | Ta 


| Lincoln’s Inn fiel 
TION, os an ENGLISH VERSION of the same. By HERMAN BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘UNCLE TOM'S CABIN.’ 


HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense con- | r 7 
veyed i in y Hem Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 4s. OUR WAYS OF OBSERVIN G THE 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. | a —' Satcher from the Note-Book of an Elderly 


HE WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER 8d. se wed enenereie™ bibl a a 
tw) MAD B . Dioe 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. A very y excellent little manual.”"—Literary Times. . 
Seven Works, Rules, and Introductions for Trans- GNES, THE POSSESSED: a Revelation of 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 92. 6d. Mesmerism. By T.8. ARTHUR. 32mo, 1s. sewed ; 1s, 6¢, 
Twelve Works, English Translations and Versions | cloth giit. 
of Holy Scripture. | Price 1. 8s OMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM;; or, the Sci- 
Three Works, on Destrinal Subjects. Price 2s.6d. | 1S ence of the Soul, sand the Phenomena of Nervation, as Revealed 
sotto ceil —————_— a an ilosophi 
'HE BRITISH PALASOZOIC ROCKS and | cluding Notes of, Mesmeris and Paychical Experience By 
FOSSILS. By Professor SEDG WICK and Professor M'COY. a WILCOX HADDOCK, M. Second and ae 4 
Royal 4to. a edition, 48. 6d. cloth. Illustrated by Engravings of the 
Part LL Description of the British Palwozoic Fossils added by | Brain and Nervous System 
Atego nbrigeet ae me a Celiestion « ths oer | “Aremarkable ani curious book.”—Morning Advertiser. 
sity ol Jambri ee wi ii res t new and impertec' nown 
Species. By F. M'COY, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. | RECIOUS STONES: being an Account of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast mes mentioned in the Saeed Setotenes. By the late 
lst Fusciculus, (Radiata and Articulata). 16s. | ROBERT HINDMARSH. Feap. 2s. 
2nd Fasciculus, (Lower and Middle Palsozoic Mollusca). 103. | , “ This little work is devoted to a none eld of inguiey s ; and it 
[Just published. imparts — curious — interesting [ay and elucidates 
3rd Fasciculus, completing the Palzontology. [Jn the Presa. gy a ofthe way information te assembled i in this little 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Cambridge: | vetame, whieh ist 
John Deighton; Macmillan & Co. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDITION. 


Price 1s. ornamental cover, 1s. 6d. cloth, or in Five Numbers at 2d. each, with 











Descrip- 


























Portrait, Coat of Arms, and other Illustrations, 


THE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND POLITICAL CAREER. 
OF HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Embracing a Graphic Sketch of his INDIAN and PENINSULAR CAMPAIGNS, and the CAMPAIGN of 1815; his 
POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION ; together with Incidents and Traits of Character. 


London: James BLacKwoop, Paternoster-row. 


EUROPEAN AND enaumennenteds LITERATURE. 


RAR ARR RRR nnn rn 


SAMPSON LOW, SON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that they have just completed arrangements for an extension of their Business as an 
AGENCY HOUSE with AMERICA, and they are now in a position to execute Commissions, or undertake Agencies in 
any Department of Literature. 

. L. & Co. will in future import copies of most American Works; and it will be their invariable custom to fix the 
Prices as low as possible to the Public, with such an allowance to the Bookseller as will seeure his co-operation in pro- 
moting their sale ; the extent and commanding position of their new Premises will afford every advantage to the American 
Consignor and the English Public. 


London; Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 
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In the Press, to be ready early in December, 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Fifteen Shillings, 
A NEW AND HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
UNIFORM WITH LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, &c., OF 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
: By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Banr. : 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, 
FROM SKETCHES BY BIRKET FOSTER AND J. F. GILBERT. 


This Edition of Str WALTER Scorr’s Lapy or tue Lake will include all the Author's latest Copy- 
right Notes, and Additions not contained in any other. It will be uniform with the Illustrated Editions of Campbell's, 
Rogers’, Thomson’s, Goldsmith's, and Longfellow's Poems, and will form a beautiful and appropriate Gift-Book for 


ristmas. 
The Illustrations of the Scenery described in the Poem are from Sketches drawn on the spot by Mr. Foster, expressly 
for this work, and will comprise all the principal places alluded to in the Poem. 





Apam & Cyartes Buiack, Edinburgh. 





—_—_— 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of‘ MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS,’ &c. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEATRICE; OR, THE UNKNOWN RELATIVES, 


By MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘ Modern Accomplishments,’ ‘ Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 


RicwarpD Bentirey, New Burlington-street. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 


A Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
Will be published in the course of this month, in Three Volumes, crown 8vo. by 
Smita, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. 
This day, large 12mo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


A HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. 


BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, 


Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 


Second Course: Containing HEAT, COMMON ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. With 200 Woodcuts. 


*,* The Third Course (completing the Work) will contain ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 
London: TayLor, WALTON & MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 














LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





Early in OctosBEr will be published, VOLUME THIRD of 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 


QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
ROYAL SUCCESSION. 


This volume of Miss Agnes Strickland’s Royal Biographies contains the commencement of a personal Life of Mary 
Stuart, which it is believed will be found more authentic and complete than any which has yet appeared. The collection 
and arrangement of materials for it was commenced many years ago—even before the publication of the ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England.’ It comprises an amount of curious and important information hitherto inedited, the fruits of long 
and arduous researches in the State-Paper Offices of England, Scotland, France, and other nations, and in the charter- 
chests of the descendants of the noble families of Great Britain ancestrally connected with that momentous period, The 
Tesult is a Biography which is likely to be the crowning work of Miss Strickland’s great national undertaking. 


Vous, L and Il, contain the LIVES of MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, MARY OF LORRAINE, 
and MARGARET DOUGLAS COUNTESS OF LENNOX. 


Embellished with Portraits and Historical Viesettes, Price 10s. 6d, each. 
WILLIAM BLAckwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_~.>——— 
I 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’s 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BEN- 
TINCK. Fifth and Cheaper Edition Revised, in 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


IL. 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS 
D’OBERKIRCH, COUNTESS DE MONTBRISON, in- 
cluding numerous curious Particulars illustrative of 
the Secret History of the Courts of Francs, Russia 
and Geamany. Written by Herself. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

“ The Baroness D'Oberkirch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here 

given to the public, was much mixed up with the great world i 

the latter part of the last century. The friend of her childhoo 

was Maria Federowna, wife of laul I., Emperor of Russia, and 
she was in the suite of that Princess when Paul visited France, 

Holland and Germany. Consequently she saw much of the courts 

and courtiers of those several countries, and her memoirs are filled 

with a variety of anecdotes, not alone of Lords and Ladies, but of 

Emperors and Empresses, K ings and Queens, and Reigning Princes 

and Princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French 

Revolution, the book is the latest and most perfect production of 

its kind extant, and as such, besides its minor value asa book of 

amusement, it possesses & major value, as a work of information 
which, in the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, 
almost incalculable.”— Observer. 


Til. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 
or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS of JUSTICE. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 21s. 

IV. 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT: a Popular Man- 
ual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the King of Hanover. 10s. 6d. 


Vv. . 
Col. LANDMANWN’S ADVEN- 


TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 


vi. 
Miss PARDOE?’S LIFE of MARIE 


DE MEDICIS. 3 y.8vo. With Portraits, &c. 42s. 
VII. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. 


By a BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 2ls. (Just ready.) 


VII. 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 


TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 y. 2ls. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SER- 


VICE MAGAZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOUR- 
NAL for OCTOBER, contains: An Examination of the Mili- 
tary Character of the Duke of Wellington, with a Memoir 
and Portrait—The Judgment of the Press—The Duke's Fune- 
ral—The Last Hours of Wellington— Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset—The Capture at Prome—The Column of 
Attack — The Campaign of the Hills— Jamaica before the 
Emancipation—A Treatise on Small Arms, with Illustrations 
—Some Remarks on Brevet Rank and Half-pay—Sand and 
Shells, a Naval Yarn—Extracts from the Journals of Major 
Macready—A malgamation of the Indian Armies—Picturesque 
sketches of British America—Clerks in Dockyards and Public 
Yepartments—A French Comparison between Wellington and 
Nelson— Promotions, Port and General Correspondence, &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 


UNCLE WALTER. By Mrs. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
IL 


ANNETTE, a Tale. By W. F. 
DEACON. With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 v. 





Ill, 
FANNY DENISON. ;v. 
Iv. 


HELEN TALBOT. 
PENNEFATHER. 3 y. 


Vv 


The LOST INHERITANCE. 3¥. 


By Miss 


VI. 
The BELLE of the VILLAGE, 





By the Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’ 3 y, 
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PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


STANDARD 


“ No kind of literature is so generally attractive as Fiction. 


THE 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Pictures of life and manners, and stories of adventure, are more eagerly received by the many 


than graver productions, however important these latter may be. When we consider how many hours of languor and anxiety, of deserted age and solitary celj. 
bacy, of pain even, and poverty, are beguiled by the perusal of this fascinating department of literature, we cannot austerely condemn the source whence is 


drawn the alleviation of such a portion of human misery.” 


“ In no other language, nor in any other collection, does there exist a body of fiction so unexceptionable in point of taste, and impressed throughout with » 
pure a spirit of morality.”"—Morning Herald. 


TID or OO Po 


a2 


ee 


THIS CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION 


. THE PILOT—Cooper. 
. CALEB WILLIAMS—Godwin. 


THE SPY—Cooper. 


. THADDEUS OF WARSAW—Miss J. Porter. 


ST. LEON—Godwin. 

LAST OF THE MOHICANS—Cooper. 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. lL—Miss J. 
Porter. 


. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. II.—Miss J. 


Porter. 


. FRANKENSTEIN—Jirs. Shelley ; and GHOST- 


10. EDGAR HUNTLY — Brockden Brown ; 


SEER. Vol. I.—Schiller. 
and. 
Conclusion of GHOST-SEER. 


. HUNGARIAN BROTHERS—WMiss A. M. 


Porter. 


2. CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. 1.—TZhe Misses 


Lee. 


. CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. Il.—TZhe Misses 


Lee. 


. THE PIONEERS—Cooper. 


. SELF-CONTROL— 


Mrs. Brunton. 


. DISCIPLINE—WMrs. Brunton. 
. THE PRAIRIE—Cooper. 
. THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. Vol. I.—Miss J. 


Porter. 


. THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. Vol. IL—WMiss 


J. Porter. 


. LIONEL LINCOLN—Cooper. 
. LAWRIE TODD—G@ait. 
22, FLEETWOOD— Godwin. 
. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY—Jfiss Austen. 
. CORINNE—Madame de Stacl. 
. EMMA—DMiss Austen. 
. SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE AND ART 


—Mrs. Inchbald. 


. MANSFIELD PARK—JMiss Austen. 
. NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION 


—Miss Austen. 


. THE SMUGGLER—Banin. 

. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE—WMiss Austen. 

. STORIES OF WATERLOO—Marweill. 

. THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME— 


“ictor Hugo. 


3. THE BORDERERS—Cooper. 

. EUGENE ARAM—Bulwer. 5s. 
5. MAXWELL—Theodore Hook. 

5. WATER WITCH—Cooper. 


- MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS— 


Mrs. Gore. 


8. THE BRAVO—Cooper. 
9. THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES—Grattan. 
)». RED ROVER—Cooper. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 





41. 


42 
4 “se 
\ 


be 
46, 


47. 
48. 
49. 


NOW CONTAINS :— 


VATHEK—Beckford ; CASTLE OF OTRAN- 
TO—Horace Walpole; and BRAVO OF 
VENICE—M. G. Lewis. 

THE COUNTRY CURATE—G@leig. 

THE BETROTHED— Manzoni. 

- HAJJI BABA—Morver. 

HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND—Moreer. 

THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER — Theodore 
Hook. 

PAUL CLIFFORD—Bulwer. 5s. 

THE YOUNGER SON—Captain Trelawney. 


.THE ALHAMBRA— Washington Irving ; THE 


LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES— Ché- 
teaubriand; and THE INVOLUNTARY 
PROPHET—JAorace Smith. 


50. THE HEADSMAN—Cooper. 


. ANASTASIUS. Vol. I.—Hope. 


2, ANASTASIUS. Vol. Il.—Hope. 


. DARNLEY—James. 
. ZOHRAB—Morier. 


5. HEIDENMAUER—Cooper. 
5. DE LORME—James. 


. TREVELYAN— 


. HEADLONG HALL—NIGHTMARE ABBEY 


—MAID MARIAN, 
CASTLE— Peacock. 
The Author of ‘A Marriage in 


and CROTCHET 


High Life.’ 


. PHILIP AUGUSTUS—James. 


30. ROOK WOOD —A insworth. 
51. HENRY MASTERTON—James. 
52. PEPER SIMPLE—Marryat. 


. JACOB FAITHFUL—Marryat. 


JAPHET IN SEAROH OF A FATHER— 
Marryat. 


. KING'S OWN— Marryat. 


3. MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY—Marvvyat. 


. NEWTON FORSTER—Marryat. 
. THE PACHA OF MANY TALES—WMoarryat. 


59. RATTLIN THE REEFER—Marryat. 
. CAPTAIN BLAKE; OR, MY LIFE—Mazwell. 


| HELEN— Miss Edgeworth: 


72. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII—Bulwer.. 5s. 
73. THE BIVOUAC—Marweil. e 


. PRECAUTION—Cooper 
. JACK BRAG—Theodore Hook. 


6. RORY O’MORE—Lover. 


- BEN BRACE—Captain Chamier. 

. THE VICAR OF WREXHILL—WMrs. Trollope. 
. THE BUCCANEER—MM:. S. C. Hall. 

. TYLNEY HALL—Fhomas Hood. 

81. THE WIDOW BARNABY—WMrs. Trollope. 


THE SOLDIER OF LYONS—JMrs. Gore. 








83. MARRIAGE—The Author of ‘ The Inheritance’ 
and ‘ Destiny.’ 
THE INHERITANCE. 
DESTINY. 
GILBERT GURNEY—Theodore Hook. 
THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUIS—Ziyy. 
dore Hook. 
. ALL IN THE WRONG; OR, BIRTHS, 
DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES — Theodoi; 
Hook. 
. HOMEWARD BOUND—Cooper. 
. THE PATHFINDER—Cooper. 
. THE DEEBRSLAYER—Cooper. 
2, JACQUELINE. OF HOLLAND—Grattan. 
. THE MAN-AT-ARMS—James. 
. TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 
THE TWO ADMIRALS— Cooper. 
RICHARD SAVAGE— Whitehead. 
. CECIL—Mrs. Gore. 
. THE PRAIRIE BIRD—Tie Hon. C. A. Muy- 
ray. 
. JACK O’ LANTERN—Cooper. 
. AYESHA—Morier. 
- MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIBRS— 
Albert Smath: 
2. BELFORD REGIS—Miss Mitford. 
MY COUSIN NICHOLAS—Zngoldsby. 
. THE POACHER—Marryat. 
. THE OUTLAW—Wrs. S. C. Hall. 
. THE PHANTOM SHIP—Marryat. 
. THE DOG-FIEND—Marryat. 
; ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. -Albert 
Smith. 
. HECTOR O’HALLORAN—WMavwell. 
no. THE IMPROVISA FORE—Andersen. 
111. ROMANCE AND REALITY— Miss L. £. 
Landon. 
112. CATHERINE DE MEDICIS—Miss L. 8. Cos- 
tello. 
113. PERCIVAL _ KEENE—WMarvryat. 
14, RECOLLECTIONS OF A. CHAPERON — 
Lady. Dacre. 
115. EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
116. LEGENDS OF THE RHINE—Grattan. 
117; TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND PEA- 
SANTRY—Lady Dacre. 
118. SIR RALPH ESHER—Leigh Hunt. 
119. THE HAMILTONS—wrs. Gore. 
120. LIFE OF A SAILOR—Captain Chamier; RY. 
121. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—dHarriet: Beecher 
Stowe. 


84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1852. 
REVIEWS 


eare’s Puck, and his Folkslore, illus- 
trated from the Superstitions of all. Nations, 
but more ape from the Earliest Religion 
and Rites of Northern Europe and the Wends. 
By William Bell, Phil. Dr. Printed for the 
Author. 


Am who can speak or read English have an 
jnterest in whatever relates to the origin and 
history of a mythological being who, though he 
cannot be said to have been created by Shak- 
, has been adorned by him with peculiar 
and poetical graces. The great dramatist has 
iven to Puck no absolutely new features; but 
the exercise of a powerful imagination he 
has communicated to the ancient character- 
istics a beauty of appearance and a richness of 
colouring which compel us to look on the Puck 
of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ almost as 
am original invention. In this respect he cannot, 
haps, take rank with Ariel or with Caliban; 
4 after the appearance of the ‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream’ there existed in the world of 
fancy @ personage so superior to the Puck 
of the anterior time, that it is not without 
some difficulty that the identity of the two is 
established. Although the foundation of ‘ The 
Tempest’ has not yet been discovered, we feel 
little doubt that it will some day be brought 
to light; and as little do we doubt that when 
this original shall have been stumbled on, 
it will be found to contain some germ, some 
hint, or some sketch of the preternatural agents 
employed by Shakspeare. Ariel and Caliban 
probably rude prototypes:—were made out 
of some rough materials on which the mind of 
the poet worked, and out of which it, in the 
end, produced those wonderfully contrasted and 
highly-wrought creations,—so entirely out of 
the sphere of nature, yet by the combined 
operation of skill and of genius rendered so 
consistent with nature, that they excite our in- 
terest and our sympathies as if subject to all the 
influences that affect mortality. 

In the case of Puck, as we have suggested, 
we are acquainted with some of the sources to 
which Shakspeare resorted for materials which 
in his hands took the forms of new creations. 
Puck had existed for ages in popular tradition 
and belief,—as the author of the volume in our 
hands abundantly, and superabundantly, proves: 
—and many years before Shakspeare wrote his 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ a tract on the 
“mad pranks.and merry jests” of Robin Good- 
fellow had been published. The first edition of 
this tract does not seem to be extant; but it has 
been shown to have been in existence at least as 
early as 1588,—and in it we find all that was then 
known of the habits and peculiarities attributed 
to Puck. No one who reads it can doubt that 
Shakspeare had it in his mind, if not in his 
hand, while he was writing; and all lovers of 
Shakspeare are aware that it was part of our 
wonderful, but not less judicious, poet’s system 
to attract and fix the attention of audiences by 
connecting his own inventions with matters 
Which had already taken firm hold of the popu- 
lar mind. He thus fortified himself in the farther 
claims which he made on the imagination of the 
people ;—and so far did he carry this exercise of 
awise discretion, that whereas the spectators of 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ had been ac- 
customed to see Puck represented in woodcuts 
with a broom on his thouldee, he took care that 
the reference should be complete by so repre- 
‘enting him on the stage :— 


Iam sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 





Hence the value of the representation of Puck, 


armed with his broom, on the title-page of the 
old tract devoted to his ‘ mad pranks and merry 
jests.” It is a piece of theatrical costume in 
illustration of one of the most graceful and fas- 
cinating dramas in existence. It seems asto- 
nishing that it should never have struck any of 
the older or more modern editors of Shakspeare 
in this light,—since it is really more valuable 
than volumes of verbal disquisition. Shak- 
speare could not mention ‘the bilboes,” a 
‘* three-man beetle,” or a “ bay horse,’’ without 
our having the illustration of a wood-cut; yet 
when the commentators are aware that a small 
work exists with a representation on the title- 
page of the very manner in which Puck must 

ave been dressed and caparisoned when the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was first acted, 
they pass it over in complete silence. Amongst 
the important services rendered, and to be ren- 
dered, by the Shakespeare Society to our old 
drama, we are glad to learn that they are pre- 
paring a volume on early theatrical apparel, — 
especially for the plays of Shakspeare ; and the 
woodcut to which we refer must not be over- 
looked as offering a curious and valuable addition 
to such an undertaking. 

Of this woodcut there is a bad copy in the 
volume the title of which heads this article :—and 
it appears to us, that while Dr. Bell attaches a vast 
deal too much importance to matters utterly ex- 
traneous, and which, in a most Will-o’-the-wisp 
manner, carry him—like so many others—out 
of his way,—he fails to do justice to information 
which is readily within’reach. We do not recol- 
| lect that he even mentions the remarkable early 

ballad which was written on the same subject as 
| the prose tract regarding the history of Robin 
| Goodfellow,—and which, containing more than 
| one repetition of the engraving of the hero, 

proves its great popularity about the time when 
| Shakspeare’s play was in course of perform- 
ance. While Dr. Bell amuses himself with 
learned dissertations on bog and bock, on pad, 
frog, poke, and with all sorts of fanciful etymolo- 
gies,—we must own that he has not succeeded in 
conveying distinctly to our mind such ideas as 
he may entertain respecting the origin and his- 
tory of the subject of his volume. He wanders 
through time and space, and quotes or refers to 
an immense number of volumes, some of good 
authority, and some of none;—and wherever he 
can light on a scrap of information, no matter 
how remote its bearing on his purpose, he ap- 
propriates it, with scarcely any apparent regard 
to the fitness of the place which he makes it 
occupy.—We freely admit, that much knowledge 
of ancient mythologies and superstitions, ~~ 
cially of those of the north of Europe, is dis- 
played in his work ; but the whole is so jumbled 
and confused, soill arranged and so speculative, 
so full of meanderings in every direction, and 
so little directly to the point in hand, that his 
three or four hundred pages are almost as much 
an illustration of anything else, as they are of the 
Puck of Shakspeare. 

We make an extract from a part of Dr. Bell’s 
book wherein he is more coherent in his reason- 
ing, as well as more consecutive in his infor- 
mation.— 


“ The first notice of a Puck which I find in the 
English language is the metrical romance of ‘ Coeur 
de Lion,’ Ellis, Met. Rom., by Halliwell, p. 291. Sir 
Fulk, unable to reconcile the strength and bravery 
of the white knight with such strange conduct, firmly 
believed him to be some preternatural personage. — 

* Y-wis, Sire King,’ quoth Sir Fouk, 

‘I ween that Knight was a Pouk.’ 
Ellis, in his Introduction, speaking of it as a trans- 
lation from the French, says, ibid. p. 282, ‘ Indeed, 
there are strong reasons for believing that the first 
French original, and even the earliest English ver- 











sion, contained an authentic history of Richard's 


reign, compiled from contemporary documents ; 
although that history was afterwards enlarged and 
disfigured by numerous and most absurd inter- 
polations.” But such interpolations could have 
been the gradual work of time, and argue a high 
antiquity, perhaps contemporary with the lion- 
hearted sovereign. In the ‘ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man’ we have the second mention of the word, when 
in this poem the Seer beholds Abraham, the personifi- 
cation, with his 

Wyde clothes, within which lay a Lazar, 

Wyth patriarkes and prophetes playing to gedres; 
and asks him what was there: — 


Loo, quath he, and leet me see lord mercy ich seide 
Hit is precious present, quath he, ac the pouke hit hath 
attachede 
And me ther wyth, quath he wye, may no wed ous quite, 
Ne no berne be our bocghe, ne bring ous out of daunger 
Fro the poukes pondfolde, ne maynpryse may ous fetche, 
Till he come that ich carpe of, Christ is his name, 
That shall delyvery ous some day oute of the develes 
powere. 
Golding, in his translation of Ovid, unequivocally 
uses the word pouke for the devil :— 
The country where Chimera, that same pooke 
With gvatish body, lion's head and breast, and dragon's 
tail. 


But in the following allusion of Spenser, the approxi- 
mation to Shakspeare’s noisy, mischievous, but cheer- 
ful Puck, is nearer.— 

Ne let housefires nor lightnings helpless harms ; 

Ne let the pouke, nor other evil sprites, 

Ne let mischievous witches with their charms ; 

Ne let hob-goblins, names whose sense we see not, 

Fray us with things that be not. 
Epithalamion, 
We have also mention in another passage of the 
same writer, from ‘ The Scourge of Venus.’"— 
And that they may perceive the Heaven's frown, 
The powkes and goblins pull the coverings down. 
Scourge of Venus. 

Though I cannot perceive the strong distinction seen 
here by Keightley ; on the contrary, the conjunction 
is copulative. It is plain, however, that none of these 
authors here adduced, and, therefore, most probably 
English Folks-lore generally, had but very imperfect 
and immature ‘ideas on the nature, attributes, and 
action of our favourite sprite, till Shakspeare created 
the wondrous birth; and so excellent was the forma- 
tion, so beautiful and various the play of colour and 
refraction, that his contemporaries and successors 
seized the new fairy world he had produced, to revel 
in with almost equal powers of invention and fancy. 
It will be for future inquiry, if our immortal bard 
received a fillip to his fancy from foreign aid, until 
his time unknown and unheeded by his country- 
men,” 


What the author means by speaking of ‘ The 
Scourge of Venus’ as a poem by Spenser, we 
do not understand. It was published early in 
the seventeenth century, as the work of “a 
well-deserving author”; and if that author can 
be shown to be Spenser, and it can be established 
that he left it behind him at his death, in the 
end of the sixteenth century, it will be a very in- 
teresting piece of literary information :—which, 
however, we do not expect to receive. 

We have mentioned the number of produc- 
tions of all ages and qualities referred to and 
quoted by Dr. Bell in the volume before us; 
and we think it most likely that he derived his 
acquaintance with ‘The Scourge of Venus’ from 
some previous and lax author who has misled 
him. He is frequently by no means precise 
himself,—and when precise, he is often in error. 
For instance, at p. 81 we find a passage from 
Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ 
with the distinct reference, ‘ fol. Lond. 1635, 
p. 514”; yet when the author comes at p. 218 
—needlessly, as it seems to us—to repeat the 
quotation, he speaks of it as found “at 272 
of the ‘ Hierarchie’ of Heywood.”—As a speci- 
men of the loose manner in which Dr. Bell often 
talks and reasons, we subjoin a brief passage 
which promises something in explanation of 
Milton’s “lubber fiend,” but in fact performs 
nothing: — the author, in his usual eccentric 
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manner, wandering off into some other part of 
his subject. He is speaking of the various de- 
nominations of Puck.— 

“The only one requiring or permitting elucida- 
tion, is Milton's Lubber Fiend, as the name stands 
isolated, and without any illustrative associations. 
Lubber seems rather its derivative than its root ; and 
there are curious assonances in Platt Deutsch, as 
Lopen, to run, which would approximate more to the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp than to Jonson’s ‘ idle, fat bulky 
losel ;; and Zob, in high German, is praise ; but 
neither suits exactly: Lobe (from Gr. AoBog), with 
Globe, in the form of prominences, seem nearer, and 
would be borne out, in part, by a curious custom 
which formerly prevailed at Halberstadt, where was 
a large flat granite altar in the cathedral-close before 
the west door. Grimm (JD. S. p. 276) calls it the 
Lugen Stein ; more probably Luggenstein, as in 
English the Zw is also the lobe of the ear, and Lug- 
gage a man’s personal bulky effects. On it every 
Whit-Sunday another stone was placed, which the 
canons of the cathedral severally attacked and beat 
“till it was thrown off the Lubben-stone, and which 
was generally supposed to typify symbolically the 
triumph of Christianity over the indigenous deity, 
this Lubbe, or Lob; for that such a one existed 
anciently in that immediate vicinity, an undoubted 
and very large Druidical circle, still intact, in the 
neighbourhood, the Zubben-stone near Helmstadt, 
sufficiently proves. It was described by Conringius, 
the famous rector of the Helmstadt University, and 
a poor print may be found of it in Eccard, ‘ De 
Origine Germanorum.’” 

Now, what can lopen, to run, or lob, which in 
High German means praise, have to do with 
Milton’s “lubber fiend”? Well may the author 
say, that “ neither suits exactly’’; andif so, why 
are they here introduced? Again, what possible 
illustration is afforded by what Grimm calls the 


Lugen Stein, and Dr. Bell Luggenstein, and 


subsequently Lubben-stone? How is it proved 
also that there was such an “ indigenous deity ”’ 
as Lubbe or Lob, because there was “a Druid- 
ical circle, still intact, in the neighbourhood "’? 
Without doubting the Druidical circle, we may 
still doubt the indigenous deity.—It is very 
much of such matters as these—the gratis dicta 
- of an unquestionably learned and laborious man 
-—that the volume before us is composed. The 
most incongruous materials are often thus 
huddled together: a dissertation on the Man 
in the Moon is gravely connected with the 
River Styx, because the man is supposed to 
carry a bundle of faggots on his back. “It is 
not, therefore, surprising,” says our author, 
‘* that we find in the name of the northern Ber- 
etticks, the bundle of thorns or sticks, and in this 
again a verbal agreement with the most potent 
divinity of ancient Italy, Stygius, or Styx.” 
This volume, it seems, is one out of several 
designed by the author;—and on the plan (so 
to call it) pursued in the first, there is no reason 
why the line should not stretch out interminably, 
Parts of the book are certainly agreeable read- 
ing,—and even the writer’s main defect of ex- 
cursiveness sometimes renders him amusing. 
He has been long resident in Germany,—and he 
has caught his tone and treatment very much 
from the ingenious and industrious scholars of 
» dhat part of the Continent. There is no specu- 
lation too refined, no analogy too subtle and 
remote, for the employment of their time and 
-talents:—and in much that Dr. Bell advances 
on the same system to establish the intimate 
connexion between the Northern mythology and 
some of the popular superstitions of these 
islands, we concur. If he had digested his 
matter more, and assorted it better, omitting 
some disquisitions altogether, unconnected as 
they are, or only connected in the author’s fancy, 
—his work would have been not only readable, 
but instructive. At times when we were most 
disposed to ridicule his positions, his learning 
stepped forward to his aid,—and if it did not 





secure for him all our patience, at all events it 
commanded much of our respect. 





Three Years in Europe; or, Places I have Seen 
and People I have Met. By W. W. Brown, 
a Fugitive Slave. Gilpin. 

Uncle Lom in England, a Proof that Black's 
White: an Echo to the American ‘Uncle Tom.’ 
Bennett. 


Ove of the penalties which success pays to the 
world is the inevitable imitation to which it gives 
birth. A Waverley cannot make his adven- 
tures known but you have a host of historical 
novels on the library table,—a Childe Harold 
cannot make his solemn pilgrimage without a 
hundred imitations and continuations springing 
up. In like manner a success such as Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has achieved was 
pretty certain to be followed by so-called 
‘*echoes,”’ ‘ sequels,”’ and variations. 

We can hardly conceive of a form of author- 
worship less flattering to its object than an 
admiration which takes such a shape as ‘ Uncle 
Tom in England.’ The latter work is called 
an “echo” of the original,—but the echo here 
given is of the faintest. The volume, pitch, 
and quality of the original voice are all lost,— 
and nothing remains but a travestie of names 
and characters. The writer indulges himself 
in very grand phrases—his Negroes talk the 
dialect of Wapping — and his ignorance of 
America and of the institution assailed is of a 
kind to startle an ordinary reader. One in- 
stance of this will suffice to show that we 
speak | the card: he carries his slaver with 
a cargo from Africa into the harbour of Charles- 
town,—unaware that the importation of Negroes 
into the United States has long been prohibited 
by statute. The writer boasts that the whole 
book was written by him in seven days and 
nights. If this be a merit, it takes the place of 
all others. We should rather he had taken 
more time—and done better. Why should he 
have been 

—— sleepless himself 
To make his readers sleep? 
He speaks of its having been “ an arduous and 
laborious task” to write this volume :—what 
should ie say who is compelled to read it? 

The other work named above is a bit of genu- 
ine writing. The “fugitive slave,’’ Mr. W. W. 
Brown, was a coloured person much seen about 
London in the year of the Great Exhibition— 
and heard of in Paris at the Peace Congress,— 
and we have in these pages the record of his 
sayings and doings in France and in England. A 
narrative of his life and sufferings as aslave has 
been already published; so that we need only 
extract a characteristic passage or two in order 
to recommend this volume of letters to such 
friends of the African in this country as may 
like their flavour. There area simplicity and an 
ingenuousness in these confessions which make 
us merry and sad by turns :—as, for example, in 
the following anecdote.— 

“On the passage from America, there were in the 
same steamer with me, several Americans, and 
among these, three or four appeared to be much an- 
noyed at the fact that I was a passenger, and enjoying 
the company of white persons; and although I was 
not openly insulted, I very often heard the remark, 
that * That nigger had better be on his master’s farm,’ 
and ‘What could the American Peace Society be 
thinking about to send a black man as a delegate to 
Paris.” Well, at the close of the first sitting of the 
Convention, and just as I was leaving Victor Hugo, 
to whom I had been introduced by an M.P., I ob- 
served near me a gentleman with his hat in hand, 
whom I recognized as one of the passengers who had 
crossed the Atlantic with me in the Canada, and who 
appeared to be the most horrified at having a negro 
for a fellow passenger. This gentleman, as I left M. 
Hugo, stepped up to me and said, ‘ How do you do, 





Mr. Brown?’—‘ You have the advantage of a 
said I.—‘Oh, don't you know me; I was a felloy 
passenger with you from America; I wish you would 
give me an introduction to Victor Hugo and My 
Cobden.’ I need not inform you that 1 decline 
introducing this pro-slavery American to these dig. 
tinguished men. I only allude to this, to show what 
a change comes over the dreams of my white Ame. 
rican brother, by crossing the ocean. The man who 
would not have been seen walking with me in the 
streets of New York, and who would not have shaken 
hands with me with a pair of tongs while on the pas. 
sage from the United States, could come with hat in 
hand in Paris, and say, ‘I was your fellow passenger,"» 
It cannot be said that the chivalries were wel] 
maintained onth is occasion, or even that true 
policy was observed. Indeed, throughout the 
book, Mr. Brown scarcely makes so heroic g 
figure as the injudicious flatterers of the black 
man would have him believe. He is evidently 
very ill informed; and pronounces judgment op 
men and things of which he knows very little 
with the forwardness of a school-boy. But 
when he writes on the wrongs of his race or the 
events of his own career he is always interesting 
or amusing. The ensuing sketch is thorough] 
American.—The author is on a visit to the Bank 
of England, when the sight of so much mone 
recalled an incident, which he thus relates,— 
“In the autumn of 1835, having been cheated out 
of the previous summer's earnings, by the captain of 
the steamer in which I had been employed running 
away with the money, I was, like the rest of the 
men, left without any means of support during the 
winter, and therefore had to seek employment in 
the neighbouring towns. I went to the town of 
Monroe, in the state of Michigan, and while goi 
through the — streets looking for okt 
passed the door of the only barber in the town, whose 
shop appeared to be filled with persons waiting to be 
shaved. As there was but one man at work, and as 
I had, while employed in the steamer, occasionally 
shaved a gentleman who could not perform that 
office himself, it occurred to me that I might get 
employment here as a journeyman barber. I there. 
fore made immediate application for work, but the 
barber told me he did not need a hand. But I was 
not to be put off so easily, and after making several 
offers to work cheap, I frankly told him, that if he 
would not employ me, I would get a room near to 
him, and set up an opposition establishment. This 
threat, however, made no impression on the barber; 
and as I was leaving, one of the men who were wait- 
ing to be shaved said, ‘ If you want a room in which 
to.commence business, I have one on the opposite 
side of the street.’ This man followed me out; we 
went over, and I looked at the room. He strongly 
urged me to set up, at the same time promising t 
give me his influence. I took the room, pur 
an old table, two chairs, got a pole with a red stripe 
painted around it, and the next day opened, witha 
sign over the door, ‘ Fashionable Hair-dresser from 
New York, Emperor of the West.’ I need not add 
that my enterprise was very annoying to the ‘shop 
over the way,’—especially my sign, which happened 
to be the most expensive part of the concern. Of 
course, I had to tell all who came in that my neigh 
bour on the opposite side did not keep clean towels, 
that his razors were dull, and, above all, he hai 
never been to New York to see the fashions. Ne- 
ther had I. Ina few weeks I had the entire business 
of the town, to the great discomfiture of the other 
barber. At this time, money matters in the Wester 
States were in a sad condition. Any person who 
could raise a small amount of money was permitted 
to establish a bank, and allowed to issue notes for 
four times the sum raised. This being the cas, 
many persons borrowed money merely long enough 
to exhibit to the bank inspectors, and the borrowed 
money was returned, and the bank left without # 
dollar in its vaults, if, indeed, it had a vault about 
its premises. The result was, that banks were started 
all over the Western States, and the country flooded 
with worthless paper. These were known as 
‘Wild Cat Banks.’ Siiver coin being very scarce, 
and the banks not being allowed to issue notes for# 
smaller amount than one dollar, several persons ptt 
out notes from 6 to 75 cents in value ; these We 
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called ‘Shinplasters.* The Shinplaster was in the 
shape of a promissory note, made payable on de- 
mand. I have often seen persons with large rolls of 


shese bills, the whole not amounting to more than’ 


five dollars. Some weeks after I had commenced 
business on my ‘own hook,’ I was one evening very 
much crowded with customers ; and while they were 
talking over the events of the day, one of them said 
to me, ‘Emperor, you seem to be doing a thriving 
business. You should do as other business men, 
jssue your Shinplasters.’ This, of course, as it was 
intended, created a laugh; but with me it was no 
Jaughing matter, for from that moment I began to 
think seriously of becoming a banker. I accordingly 
went a few days after to a printer, and he, wishing to 
t the job of printing, urged me to put out my notes, 
and showed me some specimens of engravings that 
he had just received from Detroit. My head being 
already filled with the idea of a bank, I needed but 
little persuasion to set the thing finally afloat. Pe- 
fore I left the printer the notes were partly in type, 
and I studying how I should keep the public from 
counterfeiting them. The next day my Shinplasters 
were handed to me, the whole amount being twenty 
dollars, and after being duly signed were ready for 
circulation. At first my notes did not take well ; 
they were too new, and viewed with a suspicious eye. 
But through the assistance of my customers, and a 
good deal of exertion on my own part, my bills were 
soon in circulation; and nearly all the money re- 
ceived in return for my notes was spent in fitting up 
and decorating my shop. Few bankers get through 
this world without their difficulties, and 1 was not to 
be an exception. A short time after my money had 
been out, a party of young men, either wishing to 
down my vanity, or to try the soundness of my 
bank, determined to give it‘ arun.’ After collecting 
together a number of my bills, they came one at a 
time to demand other money for them, and I, not 
being aware of what was going on, was taken by 
i One day as I was sitting at my table, 
strapping some new razors I had just got with the 
avails of my ‘ Shinplasters,’ one of the men entered 
and said, ‘ Emperor, you will oblige me if you will 
ive me some other money for these notes of yours.’ 
finmediately cashed the notes with the most worth- 
less of the Wild Cat money that I had on hand, but 
which was a lawful tender. The young man had 
scarcely left when a second appeared with a similar 
amount,and demanded payment. These were cashed, 
and soon a third came with his roll of notes. I paid 
these with an air of triumph, although I had but half 
adollar left. I began now to think seriously what I 
should do, or how to act, provided another demand 
should be made. While I was thus engaged in 
thought, I saw the fourth man crossing the street, 
with a handful of notes, evidently my ‘ Shinplasters.’ 
Tinstantaneously shut the door, and looking out of 
the window, said, ‘I have closed business for the day: 
come to-morrow, and I will see you.’ In looking 
across the street, I saw my rival standing in his shop- 
door, grinning and clapping his hands at my apparent 
downfall. I was completely ‘done Brown’ for the 
day. However, I was not to be ‘ used up’ in this 
way; so I escaped by the back door, and went in 
search of my friend who had first suggested to me the 
idea of issuing notes. I found him, told him of the 
difficulty I was in, and wished him to point out a 
way by which I might extricate myself. He laughed 
heartily, and then said, ‘ You must act as all bankers 
do in this part of the country.’ I inquired how they 
did, and he said, ‘ When your notes are brought to 
you, you must redeem them,and then send them out 
and get other money for them ; and, with the latter, 
you can keep cashing your own Shinplasters.’ This 
was indeed a new job to me. I immediately com- 
menced putting in circulation the notes which I had 
just redeemed, and my efforts were crowned with so 
much success, that before I slept that night my 
‘Shinplasters’ were again in circulation, and my 
k once more on a sound basis. As I saw the 
clerks shoveling out the yellow coin upon the coun- 
ters of the Bank of England, and men coming in and 
going out with weighty bags of the precious metal in 
their hands, or on their shoulders, I could not but 
think of the great contrast between the monster 
Institution within whose walls I was then standing, 
and the Wild Cat Banks of America !” 


Some of the latter chapters of this volume 


Mrs. Stowe’s narrative has stirred up a friendly 
zeal, 





of the Trustees with the Treasury. 
(Second Notice.} 


arrangements of the British Museum—pointed 
out by us last week,—the Trustees have proposed 
two several plans for their temporary removal. 


tution. The second plan is claimed by Mr. 


wants and interests of the rye 


jected at Whitehall. 
that this rejection was, as the lawyers say, 


founded, not on the question of merits, but on 


the National Gallery,—and he is perhaps de- 
sirous of dealing with both institutions in one 
and the same session. It is not to be imagined 
that the son of a writer whose ‘best years” 
and ‘‘happiest hours” were passed in the 
national library can be indifferent to its inter- 
ests ;—but he has to humour a House of Com- 
mons strongly possessed with economical 
doctrines,—and it has perhaps occurred to him 
that the safest and cheapest mode of dealing 
with these great institutions is, to regard them 
as so many parts of one large scheme. Be this, 
however, as it may, the plans submitted by the 
Trustees of the British Museum to the Treasury 
must be held to be postponed rather than set 


session, they will go before the Lords Commis- 
sioners with their previous character of official 
recommendation. 
they should be explained and considered by 
the literary public now. While they remain in 
the form of deferred suggestions — discussion 
has its obvious uses; and as we cannot for our- 
selves accept either one plan or the other as a 
final solution of the question before us, we shall 
take the opportunity of showing wherein we 
think they severally fail to meet the require- 
ments of the case. 

The plan advocated by the Trustees is not 
new. It was vaguely canvassed for some years 
before it assumed a positive shape. It was 
referred to without estimates or details in a 


the Treasury in 1846. In 1848 it was seri- 
ously proposed by the Trustees. ‘The Grenville 
Library had then fallen in to the nation; and 
the trustees, to quote their own words, “had no 
means or prospect of assigning it an appropriate 
room in the existing building.” How long 
that noble collection lay on Lecty floors, un- 
sorted and inaccessible—like so much rubbish 
in a marine store-dealer’s shop, — our readers 
have not now to be told; nor how it was at last 
put away in the very worst room for that pur- 
pose in the whole edifice. The outcry of the 
public without the walls, and the inconvenience 
to all parties concerned in the matter within, 
induced the Trustees to submit a bold idea at 
Whitehall. They proposed to purchase the 
whole of the property lying east of the Mu- 
seum between Montague Place and Great 





Russell Street, and to extend the buildings in 


treat of the slavery question in formal fashion 
—and these chapters, as coming from one who 
was “to the manner born,” will no doubt be 
read with interest by many in whose hearts 


Correspondence of the Architect and Officers 
of the British Museum with the Trustees, and 


Conscious of the serious defects in the existing 


One of these plans may be described as that 
of the Trustees themselves. It is a miscellaneous 
affair,—and is based on estimates and considera- 
tions which affect, more or less, the entire insti- 
Panizzi,—and it has reference solely to the 

During the late sitting of Parliament, as we 
have already said, both these plans were re- 
But it was understood 
“without prejudice” :—in other words, it was 


that of money. Our Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had publicly promised to do something for 


aside ; and if brought forward in the ensuing 


This makes it necessary that 


communication to the Lords Commissioners of 


that direction,—throwing up another grand front 
towards Russell Square. The estimated expense 
of these works was 250,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer shook his 
financial head at so formidable a proposal. No- 
thing was then done,—and nothing has since 
been done. The Trustees, however, with the 
tenacity of all close corporations to an idea 
once broached, still adhere to their project. 
But they seem to feel that it has no chance of 
being adopted by the House of Commons; and 
in case of its rejection they fall back on Mr. 
Panizzi’s plan.—This latter scheme, and the 
reasons urged in favour of it by its author, we 
will give as nearly as possible in his own words: 


“It isa known and admitted fact [says Mr. Panizzi 
in his Report on the subject,] that there is no more 
available space in which to arrange books in a proper 
and suitable manner in the Printed Book depart- 
ment ; that the collection is, therefore, falling, and 
will continue to fall, into arrears, the consequences of 
which are also too well known to be here further 
insisted upon; that want of accommodation in the 
reading-rooms, not only for readers, but for books 
of reference and for catalogues, prevents many per- 
sons from making use of the collection of printed 
books, whilst actual readers pursue their researches 
and studies amidst many and various discomforts, al} 
owing to the crowded state of those rooms. Sup- 
posing that it were at once determined to remove ta 
suitable buildings, to be erected for the purpose, 
some portion of any of the collections now forming 
part of the British Museum, or that, in order to pro- 
vide room for books an enlargement were forthwith 
decided upon of the present Museum building, as 
Mr. Panizzi had the honour to suggest long ago, it 
is manifest that many years must elapse before the 
ad vantages to be derived from either alternative could 
he felt. The additions which would in the interval 
be made to other collections would greatly curtail 
the advantages ultimately proposed for the readers 
and for the department of Printed Books, both of 
which would in the meanwhile continue to labour 
under the present and eventual disad vantages already 
pointed out. Under any circumstances, therefore, 
and whatever be the determination adopted as to 
provision being eventually made for the general wants 
of the British Museum, the claims of the readers re- 
quire the immediate and special consideration of the 
Trustees. With respect, moreover, to this most im- 
portant part of the subject, the accommodation for 
readers, it seems to Mr. Panizzi that none of the ex- 
isting parts of the British Museum offer such com- 
forts, conveniences, and advantages as appear to him 
absolutely required for a proper reading-room of such 
an institution ; a circumstance to which he particu- 
larly begs to direct the attention of the Trustees, 
Having long held this opinion, Mr. Panizzi suggested 
from the first, and has often suggested since when- 
ever the question of additions to the present building 
has been brought under discussion, that a new read- 
ing-room should be erected ; and this suggestion he 
is more and more convinced must be acted upon 
even though portions of the collections now con- 
tained in the British Museum were removed from it, 
and the space which they occupy were destined to 
receive printed books. * * Mr. Panizzi thinks that 
the inconveniences now felt can be completely reme- 
died as well as all eventual difficulties removed in a 
short time, and at a comparatively small cost, by the 
erection of a suitable building in the inner quad- 
rangle, which is at present useless. * * The building 
now suggested consists of an outer wall, not higher 
than the sill of the windows of the quadrangle; about 
eightcen feet. This wall is intended only to protect 
the contents of the building, not to support it. It 
ought to be supported by iron columns, and proper 
iron frames and girders. It would be for the Trus- 
tees to consider of what material the rest of the 
building should consist, and whether the whole or 
only parts of its roof should be of glass; of course 
this may partly depend on the quantity of light re- 
quired. * * It is intended that a space of four feet 
should be left between the outside of the areas of 
the building now existing, and the outer wall of the 
one suggested. Neither the light, nor even the ven- 
tilation of the rooms underground would be inter- 
fered with, at least not to such an extent as to render 
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it doubtful whether a slight inconvenience possiniy 
accruing to the use of cellars ought to outweigh the 
manifest advantages which must evidently result to 
the readers and library from the adoption of the pro- 
posed scheme. By the adoption of that scheme, a 
reading-room would be provided capable of contain- 
ing upwards of 560 readers at one and the same 
time, all comfortably seated. They might have at 
their free disposal 25,000 volumes of works of refer- 
ence. The superintendence, which is now peculiarly 
difficult (in consequence of which mutilations and 
thefts have of: late become not uncommon), would 
then be as easy and effective as possible. The space 
assigned to books will, on a moderate calculation, 
afford room for nearly 400,000.” 

—The cost of this new Reading-room would be 
about 56,0007. It is the architect’s opinion 
that it might be completed, if that were thought 
desirable, in about twelve months. 

Now, to both the plans here described there 
is one fatal objection :—that they leave the Mu- 
seum exactly where it is so far as regards the 
principle of its arrangement,—and by the fact 
of addition without change render the agglome- 
rate still more incongruous and unmanageable. 
The scheme of the Trustees we need not discuss 
until it shall have a better chance of being 
listened to. Mr. Panizzi’s plan has in its favour 
the fact that it provides for the remedy of a 
want long and pressingly felt. No one is, or 
can be, satisfied with the present Reading-rooms. 
The public entrance to them is by the old road 
to the mews. The door is like that of a wine- 


cellar,—and the passage to the staircase is 
through a vault in which a fire must be kept 
burning in the dog-days on account of darkness 
and damp smells. The Cloak-rooms are situated 
in the passage. 
are dark, — 


Then, the rooms themselves 
ventilated, too small for the 
number of readers, and inconveniently placed 
with regard to several of the libraries which 
compose the whole. There is not enough room 
to dispose the various catalogues in a direct and 
accessible way;—so that some of the volumes 
have to stand in piles two or three high. Hence, 
there are continual migrations of books of refer- 
ence from one press to another—and from the 
Reading-room to the General Library. Even 
the constant reader at the Museum is frequently 
placed at fault in his search for the volumes 
required. But this is not the whole of the 
uestion. The readers, already too numerous 
or their own comfort and convenience, are in- 
creasing in number every week; and Mr. 
Panizzi, “judging from the past, and from 
what has been stated to him by competent per- 
sons, is of opinion that the attendance of readers 
will be considerably increased if still better 
accommodation be provided for them.” Thus, 
a fact is admitted by the Keeper of the Printed 
Books which persons living outside the walls of 
the Museum have long known,—that readers 
are prevented from going tothe National Library 
because there is no room in which they can con- 
veniently pursue their studies.—This fact sug- 
- a fundamental question. What is the 
ibrary for? Have the people of this country 
spent nearly half a million of money on books 
and a lodging for them merely that we may 
boast to strangers of our national wealth and 
enjoy the prospect of their gilt bindings,—or 
has the money been spent to provide teaching 
for the teachers and supply the nation with 
knowledge? If the Library be for the reader,— 
then it is illogical and thoroughly unecono- 
mical, that the books being soseiliod, any ar- 
rangement of the subsidiary rooms should be 
suffered to prevail which excludes from the uses 
of our literary treasures the very persons in 
whose behalf they have been amassed with so 
much cost and trouble to the State. 
Mr. Panizzi’s plan provides a larger room for 
the literary public. A glass-house in the inner 





court of the Museum certainly presents some 
important advantages as compared with any 
room on the ground-floor of the existing edifice. 
It would be central. It would have a good 
entrance. It would be large and light. As to 
ventilation—the imperfection of which is one of 
the greatest evils of the present reading-rooms 
—we are not quite assured. We suppose the 
inner court was designed by the architect to 
supply a body of fresh air to the several rooms 
opening on to it; and we have received of late 
years too many appalling remonstrances against 
overcrowded quarters not to be cautious in 
recommending a scheme which might possibly 
render the whole Museum still more close and 
baneful than it is. If it could be shown that 
any fear on this point is groundless,—and that 
after all other changes should have been made, 
the space thus available would still be required 
for a reading-room,—we know of no objection 
to its being constructed on the plan suggested 
by Mr. Panizzi and drawn up by Mr. Smirkez 

But this plan, like the other, meets only a 
part of the case. Mr. Panizzi is Keeper of the 
Printed Books,—and he may be pardoned for 
neglecting to consider in his scheme that 
printed books do not constitute the whole of the 
National Library. The department of Manu- 
script, though it has not grown with the rapidity 
of the other section, has made some advances, 
and ought to have made more, during these 
last fifteen years. Sir Frederick Madden has 
searcely had fair play from the Trustees; and 
his zeal and sagacity have often been rendered 
of no avail for the cause of literature by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. When 
we think of the treasures that might have been 
secured to the National Library, but which 
have been allowed to pass into other hands, it 
is impossible not to feel some impatience with 
the spirit of niggardliness in which such ques- 
tions are considered at Whitehall. Sir Robert 
Chambers’s Sanscrit manuscripts, Sir William 
Ouseley’s Persian, Bruce’s Ethiopic and Arabic, 
Michael’s Hebrew, Libri’s Italian, French, 
Latin, and miscellaneous, Barrois’ French and 
Latin, as well as the Stowe collection of Anglo- 
Saxon, Irish, and English manuscripts, should 
have all been united with the collections in 
Montague Place. The literary appreciation of 
our Treasury Lords looks somewhat small beside 
the example of such a purchaser as Lord Ash- 
burnham. We have Sir Frederick Madden’s 
authority for the statement that during the last 
ten years alone Lord Ashburnham has invested 
nearly as much money in the collection of 
manuscripts as has been expended on the 
National Manuscript collection since the 
Museum was founded! 

The real accessions to this department since 
1836 have been 9,051 volumes,—6,756 charters 
and rolls,—668 pedigrees, rolls of maps, and 
miscellanies,—442 seals,—136 manuscripts on 
bark, reeds, and other materials, — and 42 
papyri. The collection is altogether unduly 
crowded,—and it is at an inconvenient distance 
from the Reading-Room. But the recent acces- 
sions are as nothing to the vast stores of 
national manuscripts which must ultimately 
find their way into the National Library. We 
do not now speak of purchases. Without at- 
tempting to rival Sir Thomas Phillips, to com- 
pete with Lord Ashburnham, or to traffic with 
Mr. Robert Cole, we might gather together in 
that edifice a collection of papers, all of real 
historical interest, such as no other country in 
the world can boast of. It is much the same 
with our manuscript papers as with our pictures; 
our wealth is not merely great—it is unequalled: 
—but then, it is so geographically dispersed as 
to lose nearly half its value. The State Paper 
Office in Westminster, the “strong box” at 





Carlton Ride, the White Tower and the Record 
Office at the Tower of London, the Tre 

the Admiralty, the Offices of the Privy C ‘ 
and other more or less well-known depositarj 
contain masses of papers and thousands of 
volumes in which the history of England js 
written with minuteness of detail and unim. 
peachable accuracy as to facts. These pa 
the originals and vouchers of nearly every even 
that has occurred in these islands for five or six 
hundred years back, are now inaccessible to the 
general reader. For the greater part, they lie 
unsorted, uncalendered, and unread. Here 
and there an adventurous student has brushed 
away part of the dust of centuries, and made an 
incursion into their contents,—and we have 
never known this to be done without the reader 
finding some original information or obtaini 
some clues unknown to previous historians, 
Were these precious documents brought t 
ther under one roof—made part and parcel of 
the National Library—and put into the same 
state of accessibility as the Harleian or E 
manuscripts are now,—they would pte, oo 
plored by a hundred eager eyes, and their con. 
tents rendered available to all future writers of 
the national story. 

The collection of these scattered national lite 
rary treasures into one home is so desirable in all 
respects, and would be so easy to effect were the 
removal from their present lodgings once re 
solved, that it becomes necessary in considering 
a scheme for re-arranging the British Museum 
on a better plan to take them into the account 
Neither the central glass-house nor the new 
wing in Montague Street would allow any space 
for this most important concentration of p 
But were the galleries now occupied by 
and beasts, the remains of Egyptian tombs and 
Grecian temples, cleared of their contents, these 
might be readily adapted to their reception. 
Andsuch is their variety and extent, that, — 
the inevitable growth of the Newspaper 
Printed Book Repwtuan, the whole of the 
Bloomsbury Palace would probably be found in 
a few years to be not much too large for its 
literary. contents. 

Then, as regards access to the use of these 
collections. On this subject there are obviously 
two points to be considered. First—who are 
the persons to be admitted? Second—wwhen are 
they to be admitted ? 

Any one in the habit of attending the Bri- 
tish Museum must be aware that the persons 
there found are of a very miscellaneous class. 
Go when you will, there are certain faces that 
you are almost sure to see. These are generally 
surrounded by books—old books—and manw 
scripts. They are very silent, and pay little 
attention to what is passing in the room. If 
you inquire of the attendants, you will find that 
they are well known not only in the establish 
ment but beyond it. They are there with serious 
purposes,—and it is to their labours that your 
tax-paying public looks for returns for its money. 
For the sake of convenience, these men may be 
called the Students. The other class is of 
more mixed character. One man has dropped 
in for a glance at a new novel,—another to look 
up an isolated fact in an old newspaper,—this 
person wants to see a map,—that, to have 4 
peep at a curious picture. Some use the room 
merely as a place of call. Many go there once 
a year or so, to copy an old print or score of 
music. But by far the largest number are there 
to read the ‘Penny Cyclopzedia,’ or some other 
common book of reference. These persons may 
be called the Readers. 

This division is se obvious, that probably n0 
one acquainted with the physiognomy of 
Museum reading-room will object to it. Now, 
these two classes: should, we: think, be put on 
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different terms in a National Library. The 
Students are, we have said, known men. They 
have a recognized position in the world of let- 
ters, and a certain responsibility as to character 
pefore the public. The Readers are for the most 
rt unknown either to the officers of the insti- 
tution or to the world outside. Facilities might 
be safely extended to the class Student, which 
a cautious body of Trustees would hold to be 
rous with the miscellaneous class Reader. 
earls and in many other Continental cities 
the distinctton which we claim for our own lite- 
men is made. Any well-known author is 
dllowed to take books out of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale on his personal responsibility. This 
isa licence that we have no wish to see imitated 
in London; but we conceive that, without going 
to such dangerous lengths, arrangements might 
be adopted amongst us which would prevent the 
earnest explorers of literary and political history 
from being continually interrupted in their 
labours by the walking and talking, the wheez- 
ing and sneezing, of the two hundred daily 
idlers. The object might be at once and easily 
effected by giving the really working students a 
ate room. 

With respect to the hours of admission, 
Nature herself prescribes a sort of limitation. 
Acollection of books which no amount of mere 
money could replace is evidently not to be sub- 
mitted to the risk of fire, and must therefore 
inevitably be closed when night falls. That in 


winter the night comes down too early for the 
industrious reader, is one of the accidents of 
dimate against which it is useless to murmur :— 
those who use the Library must be content with 
such times and seasons as our latitude affords. 
But then, having the evil of short days for a 
part of the year before our eyes, would it not be 


well to make one of our lightest apartments, in- 
stead of the darkest, into the reading-room? 
The proposed glass-house in the inner court 
sould at least be well lighted. If the whole 
structure were given up to the library, it would 
be easy to obtain a room lighted from above, 
and therefore as well lighted as can be expected 
inthe heart of London. 

But looking to the general public—the public 
thirsting for such intellectual waters as lie in 
the great reservoirs in the Museum, but busy all 
day in workshop, counting-house, or street, and 
therefore incapable of slaking that thirst in the 
aly way now open to them,—is there no means 
of providing that these men and women shall 
have access in the evening to the stores of the 
National Library without peril of the irrevocable 
jess which fire might entail? Surely it is not 
impossible to conceive a scheme for opening the 
Museum to the toiling thousands without risk. 
Suppose a building were erected—say in Mon- 
a Place or Charlotte Street—apart from the 
library, and connected with it only by a stone 
oran iron covered way, which way could be made 
perfectly fireproof,—might not such a building 
man at night with gas, as little to the peril 
of the great collection as is the gas now burn- 
ng every night in the houses already occupying 

suggested site? This building might be 
stored with some of the many thousand dupli- 
tates and triplicates in the great library, and 
with all the ordinary volumes for reference. 
These alone would satisfy many readers. Those 
tho required books from the great library might 
n them in the usual way until dusk :—it 
vould be soon understood that all books asked for 
tfter dusk would be ready next day. All that 
Srequired for putting this scheme into imme- 
date operation, is, a.detached building, a super- 
tending officer, and a messenger. 
is, we repeat, because the two schemes 
submitted by the Trustees to the Lords of the 
provide for scarcely any of these great 





interests, that we cannot accept either as defini- 
tive and final. Neither of them meets the whole 
case. Both are temporary, both insufficient. We 
haveno objection to a large reading-room, but we 
must strenuously oppose the idea of a room with 
five hundred readers. The present room, with 
its average of one hundred at a time, is intoler- 
able to any person doing serious work. No man 
can write well at the Museum—not one in ten 
can read to any good purpose. What would it be 
if there were five hundred persons coughing, 
scribbling, rocking, stamping, walking, talking, 
laughing, sneezing, snoring, fumbling, grum- 
bling, mumbling—all in one miscellaneous 
chorus! 





Reuben Medlicott; or, the Coming Man. By 

M. W. Savage. 3 vols. Chapman & Hall. 
We are bound to state that Mr. Savage does 
not improve as a novelist. ‘My Uncle the 
Curate,’ as the Atheneum said on the occasion 
of its appearance [ 4th. No. 1115], was a dull 
book,—but this is a duller one ;—not solely 
because of its subject, but in part from the 
manner in which that subject is wrought out. 
A narrative of foibles, bearing bitter apples for 
fruit—of hopes disappointed and promises un- 
fulfilled—can rarely be very inspiriting. Yet, 
Miss Edgeworth, in her stories of Vivian, the 
persuadable man, and of Basil Lowe, the pro- 
crastinator, knew how to administer such relief 
and contrast that we could read those admir- 
ably executed tales without our hopes in 
humanity being chilled, and without our views 
of life becoming pinched and dwarfed by reason 
of the low and waste monotony of the prospect 
within which they were confined. It may be 
recollected that we object to Mr. Thackeray, as 
to a novelist who deals too grudgingly with all 
that is amiable and elevated; but, even into his 
most discouraging scenes—such, for instance, 
as the surprise of Becky over her petit souper 
with Lord Steyne—he will every now and then 
throw a touch of strong feeling and human 
interest. Now, we have met with few writers 
who scatter their amenities so sparingly as Mr. 
Savage. Without commanding De Balzac’s 
force or minuteness, he has all De Balzac’s 
dreariness. His story contains a character, and 
exhibits a complete picture ;—but the person 
selected is singularly unpleasing,—and the full- 
length gallery picture has not an inch of blue 
sky or an episode of flower-vase in the back- 
ground, by way of relief. 

Failure at school—failure at college—failure 
in parliament—failure at the bar—failure in 
platform oratory—failure, even, in the Quaker 
asceticism through which “the coming man” 
passes as one «i of his many changes,— 
such are the incidents of Mr. Savage’s book. 
Reuben Medlicott has many showy qualities and 
gracious gifts; but he is as unstable as water, 
and as vain as a foolish French beauty of the 
ancien régime. Such a hero, Mr. Savage may 
rest assured, would never have married the 
daughter of the quaint old Dissenting dame 
from whom he had his schooling. Nor is there 
any one character in the book which may 
serve as a foil to the hero in right of extra- 
ordinary gifts or virtues. His mother is foolish, 
—his father is a non-entity,—his aunt is weak, 
—the idol of his school-boy days marries his 
grandfather !—his favourite associates, a French 
shoemaker and a sister, are not much better 
than they should be. The descriptions are more 
smart than strong,—more diffuse than impres- 
sive. We select one of the best and most 
manageable scenes,— a Protestant meeting at 
Chichester.— 

“ All “tremendous demonstrations’ resemble one 
another very closely: an excited knot of noblemen 
and gentlemen on a platform, a tumultuous sea of 





heads on the floor, an agitated bevy of mothers, 
aunts, and sisters in a gallery, a little table for re- 
porters, a peer in the chair, if a peer can be found 
to fill it, but never anything beneath the baronetage. 
On the present occasion, the platform was thronged 
with parsons and squires until it overflowed; and 
every now and then a vicar, or a pair of top-boota, 
came tumbling down among the smock-frocks, who 
united their shoulders to heave him up again. When 
this disaster befel a man of ordinary dimensions, he 
was reinstated on the platform with no great diffi- 
culty; but when it happened to public characters of 
more than average weight, the attempt to replace 
them sometimes proved as ineffectual as in the case 
of the celebrated Humpty Dumpty in the nursery 
rhyme. It was unquestionably a ‘tremendous de- 
monstration’ of the Jungs of the men of Sussex. 
John Bull bellowed like a herd of his four-footed 
namesakes, and the Protestant lion roared his best, 
without the slightest respect to the nerves of the 
ladies. Bottom would have been greatly scandalised, 
Awful resolutions were proposed by peers, and se- 
conded by commoners, but as to the eloquence, it 
was uniformly stifled by its own applause, and 
perished for ever in the premature raptures of the 
audience. It was proved, however, beyond a doubt, 
that there were two Curtii present, ready to jump 
into any chasm which the British soil might please 
to open beneath their feet; a Brutus in buckskin 
was equally prepared to sacrifice all the private 
affections to the public welfare; as to Sydneys, 
Hampdens, and Russells, they appeared that day in 
a force that reflected undying honour upon the 
patriotism of Englishmen. How often Popery was 
flatly negatived with the energy of Cromwell him- 
self, is not to be told in figures; but three orators, 
at least, pledged their lives and fortunes to defend 
the throne and the altar; the same number of pro- 
phetic voices foretold the sunset of British liberty ; 
and thrice three times was it powerfully urged upon 
the vast assembly to unite, heart and hand, in a 
‘ strong pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether.’ In 
the front of the gallery assigned to the ladies, who 
came to brave the roaring of the lion aforesaid, sat 
Mrs. Medlicott, and Hannah and Mary Hopkins. 
Their eyes were riveted on the platform, but it was 
not on the chairman they gazed, although he was 
the Earl of Stromness, nor on the Vicar, for he was 
lost in the crowd, nor on Mr. Pigwidgeon, ludicrous 
figure as he cut, for there was no novelty in that— 
you had only to watch the point where the three 
lines of female vision united, to convince yourself 
that they sought nothing, saw nothing, thought of 
nothing during that great day and demonstration, 
but the youngest of the patriot band, he who came 
to dedicate the first-fruits of his talents and his fame 
to the service of his creed and his country. Pro- 
bably few of the ladies present had been unobser- 
vant of Reuben from an early period of the day, for 
he was conspicuous not only by his handsome per- 
son, but by his dress, which could scarcely have been 
gayer or more elaborate had he ‘been going to be 
married, instead of only going to make a speech. 
His hair, artfully divided, shone like Apollo's, and 
flowed on his shoulders almost as wantonly as in his 
boyhood ; a bouquet, nearly as large as Barsac’s, 
bleomed in his button-hole; and the virgin white~ 
ness of his gloves typified the maiden eloquence with 
which he was about to enchant the world. The fop- 
pery was not entirely his own; the gloves were due 
to his mother, the flowers had been insisted on and 
even arranged on his breast by the young Quaker- 
ess. ‘Nor was it amiss that so much care had been 
bestowed on his toilette; for had he been confounded 
with the parsons and the squires, his rising would 
not have commanded the attention that it did, and 
his oratory would probably have been lost, like that 
of the rest, in the incessant uproar of the meeting, 
Everything, however, was propitious, but, perhaps, 
most of all the emphatic and gracious manner in 
which the Earl of Stromness, a man of the highest 
courtesy, introduced him to the audience, as ‘the 
son of his respected friend, the Rev. Thomas Medli- 
cott.’ Instantly the chawbacons, hundreds of whom 
were the Earl’s tenants, raised a shout that well nigh 
brought down the roof of fhe Court-house. The din 
was little in unison with the modesty and gentleness 
with which the palpitating Reuben took his place 
in the front of the platform. His rising was soft 
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as the south wind; and you might have marked 
its effects in the female gallery, how the breeze 
fluttered the bonnets, rustled among the ribbons, 
and especially how it made the maternal stomacher 
rise and fall, like a sail when the wind is irresolute. 
He rose, he spoke, he triumphed. His was the only 
speech that was not only delivered, but of which a 
considerable portion was heard. A most excellent 
speech it was of the school of oratory it belonged to, 
though there were principles of eloquence by which 
it would have been cruel to have tried it. If, how- 
ever, it had the defects of youth, it had its merits 
also; it was fresh, it was ficry, it was animated and 
courageous. There was not a Quintilian in the 
meeting to find fault with it. Tried by the test of 
success, not Demosthenes himself could have gained 
a completer victory. Up flew a cloud of hats before 
the exordium was over; the orator was actually in- 
visible for a second. The same demonstration was 
repeated’a score of times; upon one occasion Mr. 
Pigwidgeon (who was striking another stroke for a 
dinner) must throw up his beaver among the rest, 
and he never recovered it, fur it fell among the mob, 
and was trampled to pieces in an instant. The hat 
was not worth sixpence, but he vowed it was a new 
one—a thing he had never been known to possess in 
his life. What signified Mr. Pigwidgeon’s hat, or 
Mr. Pigwidgeon himself? Even Protestantism was 
forgotten in the excitement and enthusiasm occa- 
sioned by the flowers of Reuben’s rhetoric, not un- 
aided by the flowers in his coat. If one passage 
outshone another, where all was splendour, it was 
the dangerous topic of apostacy—the graphic picture 
of a renegade divine, which reached its climax, when 
the orator described the vain endeavours of such a 
fallen character to regain his lost position, and ima- 
gined the reception he would assuredly meet with 
from every honest man. Here he turned to good 
account the lines in Milton: — 

Think’st thou, revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminish’d glory, as when once 

Thou stood'st erect in heav’n, erect and pure? 
The air was darkened with waving hats again; the 
enthusiasm mounted to the galleries, the women 
waved their handkerchiefs wildly, and Mrs. Medli- 
coit and the Quakeresses, who had taken off their 
bonnets in consequence of the heat, tossed them about 
fanatically, and almost forgot their sex in the violence 
of their transports. In short, it was a relief to every- 
body when the last bolt was launched, and the last 
long-protracted peal of applause greeted the solemn 
and high-wrought peroration.” 

The above passage, we think, will be found 
to illustrate within itself at once Mr. Savage's 
strength and his want of strength. In fact, this 
second disappointment convinces us that the 
three-volume novel is not our author’s forte. 
The sharp, clever sketch —the short philo- 
sophical tale, in which want of incident is for- 
given for the sake of pithy apothegms or logical 
sequences—the satire that keeps on the levels, 
in place of soaring high or sinking deep—are 
all at his command. It is fatal to a man’s indi- 
viduality to fancy that there is but one form of 
Art, one vehicle of expression palatable in the 
present day—the three-volume novel ;—and we 
wish Mr. Savage would own this, and act on it, 
—let his publishers take it as they will. 





Rambles and Scrambles in North and South 
America. By Edward Sullivan, Esq. Bent- 
ley. 

Wuenre our light travellers are next to go in 

search of matter for their diaries, it is daily 


becoming more difficult to determine. Rail- 
ways and steam-boats, that facilitate voyaging, 
take away, with the peril and toil, much of the 
romance of travel. The author of the volume 
before us is one of the many tourists for amuse- 
ment who can scarcely now be classed as tra- 
vellers, though in times of less abundant loco- 
motion they might have taken rank in the latter 
category. His volume has no great preten- 
sions, but it is amusing as mere light reading. 
The first half is devoted to the United States, 


—and here the writer has gone over ground so 


often described by abler pens, that nothing novel 
or strange remains for us to touch. But when 
he arrives at New Orleans, and describes his 
tour to Havanna, Guiana, and Demerara, the 
comparative freshness of his matter greatly im- 
proves the quality of his chapters. In this por- 
tion of his work we stumble on many charac- 
teristic traits. Thus, in describing the voyage 
down the Mississippi the writer says :— 


“ All the old jokes about the steamers drawing so 
little water, that they can cross the country any- 
where after a heavy dew; and the fact, that when 
the water is very low and the channel intricate, the 
captain walks ahead with a lantern, &c., are repeated 
to travellers first steaming down the Mississippi. 
The pilot told me that in the worn-out steamers they 
cannot afford to have negro stokers—they are too 
expensive. Every time a boiler bursts they would 
lose so many dollars-worth of slaves; whereas, by 
getting Irishmen at a dollar a-day they pay for the 
article as they get it, and if it is blown up, why they 
get another, and only lose a day’s wages by the 
transaction. He said that the very worst steamers, 
which even Irishmen would not go in, are stoked by 
old worn-out niggers who were good for nothing else 
—pleasant work in one’s old age! Just as we arrived 
at Memphis, a little excitement was visible; a run- 
away negro, goaded to distraction at being retaken, 
had struck his master; he was lynched on the spot. 
Memphis was, some years ago, the scene of one of 
the most extensive executions on the principle of 
Judge Lynch that has taken place in the Union. 
Seventeen of the gamblers and bullies, who once 
held rule upon the banks of the Mississippi, and 
were the terror of all the peacefully-minded travel- 
lers, were seized and lynched by the enraged citizens 
of Memphis. A very good riddance; and if the 
lynch-law was always as well directed asin this latter 
instance, there would not be much reason to abuse 
it; but lately, in California, some of the most fright- 
ful murders have been committed under the specious 
pretence of the necessity of immediate justice. I 
could not help being amused at the commiseration 
expressed for a certain doctor, a large slave-owner, 
who had just lost ten negroes by the sinking of a boat 
in the river! Nota feeling of pity was vouchsafed 
to the unfortunate negroes; but he. poor man! it was 
a heavy loss to him, especially as just at that time 
negroes were looking up; and moreover, his losses 
during the cholera season had been very heavy !” 

At New Orleans we find manners and cus- 
toms indicated in the following passage.— 

“T made a point of going to some of the quadroon 
balls. I had heard a great deal of the splendid 
figures and graceful dancing of the New Orleans 
quadroons, and I certainly was not disappointed. 
Their movements are the most easy and graceful 
that I have ever seen. They danced one figure, 
somewhat resembling the Spanish fandango, without 
castanets, and I never saw more perfect dancing on 
any stage. I wonder some of the opera lessees in 
Europe do not import some for their corps de ballet: 
the expense, I conclude, is against it. A handsome 
quadroon could not be bought for less. than one 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars! though the 
market is well supplied at that price. .These balls 
take place in a large saloon: at the entrance, where 
you pay half a dollar, you are requested to leave 
your implements, by.which is meant your bowie- 
knives and revolvers; and you leave them as you 
would your overcoat on going into the opera, and 
get a ticket with their number, and on your way out 
they are returned to you. You hear the pistol and 
bowie-knife keeper in the arms-room call out, ‘ No. 
45—a six-barrelled repeater.’ ‘No.100—one eight- 
barrelled revolver, and bowie-knife with a death’s- 
head and cross-bones cut on the handle.’ ‘No. 95 
—a brace of double-barrels.’ All this is done as 
naturally as possible, and you see fellows fasten on 
their knives and pistols as coolly as if they were 
tying on a comforter or putting on a coat. As I was 
going up stairs, after getting my ticket, and replying 
to the quiet request, ‘whether I would leave my 
arms,’ that I had none to leave, I was stopped and 
searched from head to foot by a policeman, who, I 


gether without arms. Notwithstanding all this care 
murders and duels are of weekly occurrence at these 
balls, and during my stay at New Orleans there were 
three. There are more murders here than in any 
other city in the Union. In the first place, every. 
body drinks hard, and every man is armed; and q 
man who does not avenge an insult on the spot jg 
despised. It is a word and a blow, and not unffe. 
quently the blow without the word. The southern 
men are naturally hot blooded, and duelling is pay 
of their creed; and the northern men, who come 
down south, what with drink, gambling, and the ex. 
citement of speculation, are not apt to be very back. 
ward in taking up a quarrel. A ‘ difficulty,’ as it jg 
called, took place in the bar-room of the hotel where 
I was staying between two young men, and one of 
them was killed. There were about a hundred meq 
present, but not one of them interfered to stopit; 
nobody arrested the homicide, and after quietly 
wiping his knife he walked away. I asked one old 
gentleman who was present whether he would not be 
arrested and tried. He said they would have him 
up before the magistrates on the morrow; but that 
his opponent had called him a liar, which was quite 
a sufficient provocation for stabbing him. He said 
there was a glorious expression of public feeling in 
New Orleans in favour of justifiable homicide, and 
that no jury could find a man guilty who, as in this 
case, had had any provocation. The character of 
the population of New Orleans is worse now than it 
has ever been, in consequence of the numbers of r- 
turned Californians, with all their reckless habits and 
notions. Some idea of the gambling spirit of specu- 
lation in this city may be gathered from the fact that 
the Atlantic, steamer, after being thirty days over 
her time, was insured here at fifty per cent.! A real 
go-a-head Yankee will insure all creation for half 
nothing! During my fortnight’s residence at New 
Orleans, the Autocrat steamer was run down, and 
forty passengers drowned; the John Adams burst, 
and burned a hundred and forty; and _ another 
steamer, laden with cotton, took fire and burned 
sixty passengers; all which casualties, as I before re- 
marked, did not so much as elicit a larger type, or 
any ‘additional particulars’ from the editors.” 

Cuba is just now an object of great interest, 
owing to the rumoured designs of a certain 
party in America to obtain possession of it 
The most valuable portion of Mr. Sullivan's 
book is, his account of this island and his de- 
scription of life there. In his description of the 
island he evidently has no political object; but 
attention having been strongly directed to Cuba 
since he wrote his book, what comes from his 
pen will have more attraction perhaps than the 
author expected. He describes this place as 
being far more prosperous than any other of the 
West India islands.— 

“The prosperity of the Island of Cuba, and the 
energy of its population, composed chiefly of a race 
that in all other parts of the world have proved 
themselves, during the two last centuries at least, the 
most useless and stand-still of modern nations, i 
far beyond any comparison with the prosperity ot 
energy visible in the other West India islands, 
although inhabited by races of originally far more 
plodding and enterprising natures. Of course, 4 
great proportion of this remarkable difference is to be 
attributed to the maintenance of cheap slave labour 
in the former case, and the difficulty of procuring 
any whatsoever in the latter; but still the Spanish 
character in Cuba seems ina great degree to have 
lost that retrospective sloth which has latterly been 
its distinguishing feature, and to have recovered 
good deal of that enterprising and speculative spint 
which, some three hundred years since, made its 
merchants and commerce the envy of the world. 
In addition to the splendid quays and wharfs which 
I have before mentioned, and which would do credit 
to the most wealthy capital in Europe, the Creoles 
of Cuba, scorning the anti-improving spirit of the 
inhabitants of old Spain, who seem to consider it of 
more consequence to spend time than to save It, and 
who view with horror any of the innovations of 
progressive age, seize upon every new adaptation of 
steam and improved machinery for the manufacture 
of sugar with the greatest eagerness; and the intr 
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followed by its adoption over the whole island ; and 
risk and expense are disregarded in real Yankee 
style, when the objects to be gained are a saving of 
time and an increased production. Amongst other 
improvements, railroads are fast spreading over the 
jsland ; they are well constructed, and the carriages 

and strongly built, and the speed averages be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles an hour.” 

The anti-abolitionists in the States affirm, 
that if Cuba were annexed, it would help their 
efforts to maintain the institution of slavery,— 
but they may be reckoning too hastily on the 
indifference of European powers. Mr. Sullivan 
mentions a circumstance relating to the inva- 
sion by Lopez that those parties who have 
designs on Cuba should recollect.— 

“ When Lopez's invasion was first mooted, and the 
Creole population affected to sympathise, the Gover- 
nor-General gave the whole of the slave population 
within ten miles of the Havana three days’ holiday, 
that the whites might be able to form some idea of 
their numbers, strength, and ferocity, and take a 
wholesome warning against favouring any agitation 
which might bring about the horrors of a slave rising. 
it is said that the sight of these fifty or sixty thou- 
gand African warriors swaggering through the streets, 
and the knowledge that the same struggle which libe- 
rated them from the Spanish rule might also liberate 
the blacks from theirs, did more to quench the rising 
feeling in favour of ‘ Libertad’ amongst the Creoles 
than any dread of the soldiers of old Spain. It was 
aticklish proceeding on the part of the Governor- 
General, and would have been scarcely warranted, 
but for the presence of twenty thousand men under 
arms the whole time, and the possibility of the slaves 
procuring arms being strictly guarded against.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s description of life in the city 
of Havana is very weet The Cuban 
manners contrast aes ang y enough with 
the eager go-ahead life of the United States.— 
Here is a fact worth noting about the West India 
regiments. It should be premised, however, 
that the officers are British.— 

“The West Indian regiments are entirely recruited 
from the coast of Africa, no West Indian negro, on 
account of their notorious pusillanimity, being allowed 
to enlist ; and as none have been christened before 
they enlist, the recruiting officer gives them any name 
that enters into his head. Comparatively few of the | 
soldiers speak English, their knowledge of the lan- 
guage being confined to the words of command. 
Their social position as full privates in her Majesty's 
service is so much higher than that of any other of 
the West Indian negroes, their pride in their uniform 
so great, and their difference in language and dispo- 
sition so complete, that the pure Africans associate 
very little with the negroes of the islands, and in the 
event of any disturbances, far from having any dis- 
position to fraternize with them against the whites, 
the greatest difficulty has been experienced, in some 
tecent riots at Trinidad and elsewhere, to restrain 
their almost ferocious hatred of their black brethren. 
The fact is, the black soldier is proud of his position 
that most valuable of all the feelings that can ani- 
mate a soldier—so much superior to any that he could 
ever have hoped to have attained in his own country, 
and, moreover, has never been exposed to any of that 
basing treatment, which in most countries has 
created an envious hatred of the whites.” 

There are some instances of bad taste in the 
volume before us that ought to be removed if 
it should reach a second edition. Surely, Mr. 
Sullivan should not have printed such a passage 
a this, from which we omit the initial letter of 
the host's name, as given by the author. The 
locus in quo was Georgetown.— 

“A party, sixteen or seventeen of us, met at 
luncheon, at the house of Mr. , a most hospit- 
able, gentlemanly man. He is, on his father’s side 
ttleast, of pretty good extraction. His father was 
the Duke of Kent, and his wife is the daughter of 

IV.—a curious coincidence. The luncheon 
¥as magnificent, but whether it was taking ice after 
Port wine, or port wine after ice, or not taking the 
ke or omitting the port wine, I cannot say, but we 
Were all very nearly poisoned, and the show at mess 





The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 
under the Command of Capt. Henry Kellett, 
R.N., during the Years 1845—51. By Ber- 
thold Seemann, Naturalist of the Expedition. 
Parts I. and II. Reeve & Co. 

Tue Herald, which has played so prominent a 

part amongst the recent Expeditions in search 

of Sir John Franklin, was originally despatched 
from this country, as our readers know, for the 
purpose of continuing the splendid survey of 
the Western coasts of the American continent 
commenced by Capt. Fitz-Roy, and completed 
as far as the Bay of Guayaquil. In the begin- 
ning of 1848, having by that time finished 
the entire survey of South America, Capt. 

Kellett received orders to proceed to the Polar 

Seas, with the view of co-operating with the 

vessels composing the relief Expedition. He 

returned unsuccessful; and resumed his survey 
in January, 1849, after having been nine months 
absent. in March following he departed again 
for Behring’s Straits, to make a bold start for 
| the North,—-but with no greater success than in 
| the previous year; and he once more returned 
| to the Western coast of North America to re- 
sume his survey, after an absence of eight 
months. In April, 1850, a third cruize to the 
| North was undertaken,—but again without re- 
sult as regards its primary object; and in the 
autumn of that year the Herald bade adieu to 
the Arctic regions, to return home by way of 





| China and the Cape of Good Hope. She arrived 


at Spithead in June, 1851, after an absence of 
six years. Few ships have in an equal space of 
time gone over so extensive a portion of the 
globe, furnished a greater amount of hydro- 
graphical data, or brought together a more ex- 
tensive collection of objects of natural history 
and important observations, than H.M.S. He- 
rald; and the information thus collected will 
shed a great light on the geography of many of 
the countries bordering. the North Pacific Ocean. 

By the liberality of the Admiralty the Botany 
and Zoology of the voyage are now in course 
of publication; and the Narrative—intended 
for the general reader—will be published before 
the close of the present year. 

The foregoing summary was necessary in 
order to indicate the scope of the work of which 
the first two parts are now before us,—and 
which, when completed, will consist of five 
separate parts, representing so many different 
Floras :—namely,— 

1. The Flora of Western Esquimaux Land, 
comprising the North-Western portion of North 
America. 

2. The Flora of the Isthmus of Panama. 

3. The Flora of North-Western Mexico, 

4. The Flora of Southern China. 

5. Plants collected in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Kamtschatka. 

—In his capacity of naturalist to the Expedition, 
Mr. Seemann obtain@d leave, as often as circum- 
stances would permit, to make excursions into 
the interior of the countries along the coast of 
which the survey was going on; and he thus 
explored a great portion of Ecuador, Panama, 
and other parts of Central America and Mexico. 

The parts now published possess an interest in- 
dependent of scientific botany, inasmuch as any 
new information respecting the natural features 
both of the Arctic regions and of Panama 
must at the present time be particularly accept- 
able. In this respect we like the plan followed 


by Mr. Seemann in this work; which is, not to 
give merely a dry synopsis of the Flora, but to 





in the evening was very small,” 


preface each of his divisions with an “ historical 


The foregoing passage is very like the style 
that brought so much discredit on some of our 
travellers years ago, 





notice” detailing the events and scientific 
labours which led to our present knowledge of 
the districts treated of,—and an ‘ Introduction” 
conveying a general notice of the country and 
an account of the conditions under which the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms flourish. The 
general reader will, indeed, find under these two 
heads a comprehensive picture of the country 
drawn by a hand whose study of nature and 
scientific attainments are evidently of a high 
order. 

The following passage gives a good idea of 
the nature of the Arctic regions and its inha- 
bitants. Speaking of Western Esquimaux Land, 
the author says :— 

“ This region isas yet unchanged by human efforts, 
The Esquimaux, by their migratory habits, by 
spreading from Greenland to the Aleutian Islands, 
and by their annual journeys, as well as by their in- 
tercourse with the Tchukchis of Asia, may have con- 
tributed towards extending the range of certain 
species; but since cultivation of the soil is unknown, 
they can have exercised only a limited influence on 
the aspect of the Flora. Villages exist, yet all that our 
minds associate with them is wanting. On approach- 
ing, we expect to meet with roads and bridges and 
smiling fields, to behold peaceful dwellings peeping 
through green boughs, and the steeple of the church 
towering heavenwards. In an Esquimaux village these 
pleasing features are looked for in vain. In the com- 
mencement of summer the habitations are deserted, the 
natives having left for the coast, in order to lay ina 
stock of whale and seal blubber. The underground 
dwellings look cheerless and are filled with water, 
the surrounding ground is scattered with bones and 
fragments of skin, broken sledges,and other remnants; 
the paths are overgrown with herbage; the whole 
presenting a picture of misery and desolation. The 
Esquimaux have not yet learned that migratory 
habits and progress in civilization are opposed to 
each other; they have not yet learned to make the 
soil supply more than it is willing spontaneously to 
yield. The whole region is in a state of nature, and 
up to the year 1850 the only plants cultivated were 
a few turnips, which the commandant of a Russian 
trading post had sown near the fort of St. Michael. 
The natives care little for vegetable food, though 
they cannot entirely dispense with it. In the spring 
the leaves of the sorrel (Rumex domesticus, Hartm.) 
are eagerly sought, in order to arrest the ravages of 
scurvy; and again towards autumn the roots of the 
mashu (Polygonum Bistorta, Linn.) As a stock for 
the winter, raspberries, whortleberries, and cran- 
berries are collected, placed in boxes, and preserved 
by being frozen into such a hard mass that in order 
to divide it recourse must be had to the axe, or some 
other sharp instrument. Nor do the Esquimaux 
make more use of vegetable substances for other 
purposes. Fuel they scarcely need, except for 
cooking. In their summer tents they require no fire, 
and their subterranean dwellings, on being heated, 
become uncomfortable, and begin to thaw and leak. 
The flames of a few lamps, the wicks of which are 
made of a moss (Sphagnum fimbriatum, Wils. et 
Hook.), supply the necessary heat. Birches and 
willows furnish materials for bows, spruce-trees for 
arrows, while drift- wood affords means for constructing 
the skeleton of the baidars, or the walls of the hut. 
Man cannot be charged with having defaced the 
primeval aspect of this region; he has left everything 
as it was in the beginning. The mineral wealth rests 
undisturbed in the bowels of the earth; the vegetable 
kingdom still exercises an absolute sovereignty; and 
theanimal creation swarms over the boundless steppes, 
rarely disturbed by the sight of the hunter, and un- 
controlled by the voice of the herdsman.” 

It is curious to compare this with the follow- 
ing analogous picture of the tropical regions of 
Panama. Both lead to one great truth :—that 
neither a too cold nor a too warm climate is 
favourable to the higher developement of the 
human race.— 

“In such a country, where nature has supplied 
nearly every want of life, and where the consumption 
of a limited population is little felt, agriculture, de- 
prived of its proper stimulus, cannot make much 
progress. It is, therefore, in the Isthmus in the 
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most primitive state: our first parents hardly could | ‘edly turned over ‘to. get the coolest side. In the 


have carried it on more rudely. A spade isa curiosity, 
the plough has never been heard of, and the only 
implements used for converting forests into fields are, 
the axe and the machete (or chopping-knife). A’ 
piece of .ground intended for cultivation is selected 
in the forests, cleared of the trees by felling and 
burning them, and surrounded with a fence. In the 
beginning of the wet season the field is set with plants 
by simply making a hole with the machete, and 
placing the seed or root in it. The extreme heat 
and moisture soon call them into activity, the fertility 
of a virgin soil affords them ample nourishment, and 
without the further aid of man a rich harvest is pro- 
duced. ‘The same ground is occupied two or three 
years in succession; after that time the:soil is so hard 
and the old stumps have thriven with so much energy 
that a new spot has to be chosen. In most countries 
this mode of cultivation would be impossible to 
practise; but in New Granada all the unoecupied 
land is common property, of which anybody may 
appropriate as much as he pleases, provided he en- 
closes it either artificially or by taking advantage of 
rivers, the sea, or mountains. As long as the land is 
enclosed it remains in his possession; whenever the 
fence is decayed the land again becomes the property 
of the republic. Colonial produce, such «as sugar, 
coffee, cacao, tamarinds, &c., which require more 
attention than the inhabitants are wont to bestow, 
are merely raised fur home consumption ; and although 
the provincial government has tried to encourage this 
branch of industry by offering premiums for growing 
a certain number of plants, and the soil and climate 
are favourable, yet none, except a few enterprising 
foreigners, have taken a prominent part in the culti- 
vation, and there is reason to believe that while the 
country remains so thinly populated as at present, 
the high’price of labour, consequent on such a state | 
of society, will be a lasting impediment to the estab- | 
lishing of plantations on a large scale. The cerealia | 
grown are rice and Indian corn. The former was | 
introduced by the Spaniards; the latter was known 
before the conquest to the aborigines, who raised it 
extensively, and used to prepare from it their bread, 
and chicha, a kind of beer. Some successful experi- 
ments with wheat have been made on the mountains 
of Veraguas, which will doubtless lead to an extensive 
cultivation of that grain. Of dessert fruit probably 
no country can exhibit a greater variety.” 

Arctic literature is rather ‘deficient in bo- 
tanical works; and the Flora of Esquimaux- 
Land is therefore a valuable addition,—especially 
as the book contains also the observations and 
collections of Captain Pullen, Captain Penny, 
and others, in different parts of the Arctic 
regions, The Flora of the Isthmus of Panama 
contains altogether a larger amount of informa- 
tion respecting the natural features and re- 
sources of that at present important country 
than we had previously possessed. The follow- 
ing extracts respecting the climate, and on the 
poisonous plants, indicate the range of obser- 
vation brought to bear in this work.— 

“With the exception of the higher mountains, 
where the temperature is comparatively low, the 
climate is hot and rainy. The seasons are distri- 
buted into wet and dry. The rains commence with 
the appearance of the new moon in April, and are 
in the beginning mere passing showers ; but they 
gradually increase, and are fully established towards 
the end of May, when they fall in torrents, some- 
times for days together in succession, and are accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning of the most terrific 
description. Save a few days about the 24th of 
June, the Veranito de San Juan, the rains continue 
for eight months, until the end of December, and in 
Southern Darien and some parts of the Atlantic side 
they last almost the whole year. During this time fogs, 
calms,.and light variable winds prevail, and the air is 
loaded with so much moisture that leather cleaned 
in the morning is densely covered with mould in the 
evening. The temperature does not vary more than 
from 75° to 87° Fahr.; but still perspiration being 
impeded, the temperature feels hot and close, and to 
a European some of the nights are almost insuffer- 
able. ‘Tired in the extreme, he throws himself on 
his couch, but no sleep closes his eyes. Everything 
is hot and uncomfortable, and the pillow is repeat- 





Arctic regions the traveller, having only a limited 
supply of food, and labouring under great bedily 
privations, is constantly dreaming about gorgeous 
feasts and tables covered with delightful viands ; in 
tropical countries, when suffering from heat and lan- 
guor, he is involuntarily reminded of refreshing 
breezes, frosty mornings, and the cool bed that used 
to receive his weary limbs. Towards the end of De- 
cember the violent rains diminish in frequency, and 
with the commencenent of the new year the north- 
west wind sets in. An immediate change follows. 
The air becomes pure and refreshing, the sky blue 
and serene, hardly a cloud is to be seen, and there 
being but little moisture in the atmosphere, the heat, 
though ranging between 75° and 94° Fahr., is less 
felt. Scarcely has dawn commenced when everybody 
is in action. Nature ‘stands invigorated by ‘night's 
repose, and heavy drops of dew hang on every leaf. 
Stately palms wave their foliage in the-morning air, 
and gay-coloured humming-birds, parrots, and ‘macaws 
diffuse animation over the scene. This time is de- 
lightful, but of short duration. Towards nine o'clock 
the heat begins to be felt, and that lassitude for which 
tropical regions are so well known seizes everything. 
The leaves droop, the wild pigeons cease to utter 
their notes, and the inhabitants seek shelter in the 
shade of their dwellings. At noon a profound silence 
prevails, only broken now and then by some reptile 
gliding among the dead leaves of the forest, or by 
the solitary tapping of the woodpecker. Not a breath 
stirs the air, the whole atmosphere trembles from the 
excessive heat, and the thermometer of Fahrenheit, 
when exposed to the full influence of the scorching 
rays, frequently rises to the height of 124 degrees. 
In the afternoon the heat becomes less oppressive, 
breezes spring up, and the cool air of the evening 
calls forth a new life. The forests are now glittering 
with myriads of fireflies, crickets are chanting their 
merry tunes, and here and there are groups of people 
chatting and amusing themselves. But nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the scene when the full moon 
rises, shedding its silvery light over the broad foliage 
of the tropics. Whatever may have been the fatigue 
of the day, whatever the bedy may have suffered 
from heat and languor, all is forgotten when this 
spectacle presents itself. Such a night baffles de- 
scription, it is the quintessence of equinoctial life.” 
On the poisonous plants, the author says :— 
“The most dreaded of the poisonous plants are, the 
Amancay (Thevetia neriifolia, Juss.), Cojon del 
gato (Thevetia nitida, De Cand.), Manzanillo de 
Playa (Hippomane Mancinella, Linn.), Florispondio 
(Datura sanguinea, Ruiz et Pav.), and Bala (Gli- 
ricidia maculata, Kunth). It is said of the Man- 
zanillo de Playa, that persons have died from sleep- 
ing beneath its shade ; and that its milky juice raises 
blisters on the skin which are difficult to heal. The 
first of these statements must be regarded as fabu- 
lous, and the second be received with a degree of 
modification. Some people will bear the juice upon 
the surface of the body without being in the least 
affected by it, while others do experience the utmost 
pain, the difference seeming to depend entirely upon 
a man’s constitution. Great caution, however, is 
required in protecting the eyes, for if the least drop 
enters them, loss of sight and the most acute smart- 
ing for several days are the consequence. The smoke 
arising from the wood produces a similar effect. 
While surveying on the coast of Darien a boat's 
crew of H.M.S. Herald was blinded for some days 
from having kindled a fire with the branches of this 
tree. Whenever the nativeseare affected by the 
poison, they at once wash the injured part in salt 
water, This remedy is most efficacious, and, as the 
Manzanillo is always confined to the edge of the 
ocean, of easy application. It has been stated that 
the Indians of the Isthmus dip their arrows in the 
juice of the Manzanillo. There are, however, various 
reasons for doubting this-assertion ; first, because the 
poison is, like that of all Euphorbiacee, extremely 
volatile, and, however virulent when first procured, 
soon loses its power; secondly, because its effect, 
even when fresh, is by no meansso strong as to cause 
ithe death of human beings, not even producing, as 
has heen stated, the slightest injury on some consti- 
‘tutions. The statement may therefore be considered 
as an inaccuracy, and it may rather be supposed that 


from the two species of Strychnos common through- 
out Panama and Darien. The fruit of the Amancay 
(Thevetia neriifolia, Juss.) is also considered 
poisonous ; but its dangerous qualities have 

been over-rated. There isa gentleman in Panama 
who, when a boy, ate four of these fruits without ex- 
periencing any other effect than mere griping. "The 
leaves of the Bala, or, as it is also called, Madera 
negra (Gliricidia maculata, Kth.) are-used to peison 
rats. The Florispondio (Datura sanguinea, Ruiziet 
Pav.) appears to have always played, and still conti- 
nues to play, a prominent ‘part.in the superstition.ef 
tropical America. The Indians of Darien, as-yel) 
as those of Chocd, prepare from its seeds a decoction, 
which is given to their children to produce a-state 
of excitement in which they are supposed to possess 
the power of discovering gold. In any place where 
the unhappy patients happen to fall down, digging is 
commenced ; and, as the soil nearly everywhere 
abounds with gold-dust, an amount of more or Jess 
value is obtained. In order to counteract the bad 
effect of the poison, some sour Chicha de Maiz, a beer 
made of Indian corn is administered.” 

The way in which Mr. Seemann has per- 
formed his task is, as we have said, deserving 
of great praise. The general descriptions are 
in a graphic and lucid style, and call to mind 
the writings ofa Humboldt or a Darwin :—while 
the accuracy and ‘value of the scientific : 

are guaranteed by the namesof Harvey, Wi 
Nees von Esenbeck, Bentham, J. D. Hooker, 
J. Smith, Churchill, Babington, and ‘others, 
who have lent the author a helping hand. ‘Sir 
William Hooker has, with his accustomed Tiber- 
ality, allowed Mr. Seemann the use of his ex- 
tensive herbarium and library. 





Journals of a Landscape Painter in Southern 
Calabria. By Edward Lear. Bentley. 

Ir is not from ballads and romances only that 
we have been led to cherish a great hankering 
after Calabria,—but from.an idea engendered by 
the paragraphs and chapters of former tourists, 
that there might be studied an order of Italian 
scenery, Italian life, and Italian character en- 
tirely differing from those to be found among the 
stirring and tumultuous Gencese, or among the 
humorous and good-natured gondoliers of Venice, 
or in the Eternal City of Rome so strangely 
parcelled out betwixt crouching pilgrims and 
fiercely-stern Trasteverini, or in the midst of 
the Lazzaroni of Naples. This impression has 
received strong confirmation from Mr. Lear's 
handsome and pleasant volume. The landscape 
illustrations to it exceed in picturesque.grandeur 
those which decorated his ‘Journals in Albania.’ 
Few scenes could outdo the mixture of singularity 
and sublimity which is to be found in his views 
of Palizzi, Gioiosa, Pentedatilo, Santa Maria 
di Monte Vergine, San Michele di Monte 
Voltore, and other of the spirited lithographs 
with which this book abounds. And, whereas 
Nature proves to have been admirable, Man, 
in these remote places was not found alto- 
gether the poor, sentimental, insincere, mendi- 
cant animal so largely abounding in the more 
beaten highways of Italy. Mr. Lear secured 
a thoroughly honest guide. Little public board 
and lodging for .even an easily -contente 

English artist and gentleman is to be foundda 
many of the places opened to view by the 
pencil of our author. He was thrown during 
his tour almost exclusively on private hospi- 
tality. Yet we perpetually read of the atten- 
dants of the gentry and farmers on whom t 

Englishman was quartered refusing a gratuity 
at parting —Peaked hats—our author assures 
us—instead of being the universal Calabrian 
head-gear, flourish only ‘in one »peculiar dis- 
trict. If bandits there be, our English Ross 
was unmolested by them. ‘In short, a ple 
isanter and more tempting record of autumn 
holidays has not lately been added to the travel- 








the Indians, like those of Guiana, obtain their poison 


ler’s library of light reading. 
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SooOoooOCoOOOrO ——— 

On the: 25th.of July 1847, Mr. Lear begins, 
« we set sail. for io from Messina, and soon 
the: lemon-col forts. of. Zancle were far 
behind us on the deep blue sea.”” Every page 
that follows in the journals thus comme: has 
its own bit.of picture and colour, In page 11 
Mr. Lear's guide makes-his appearance.— 

« & muleteer engaged for an indefinite:time: the 
expense for both: guide and quadruped being six car- 
lini daily ; and if we sent him back:from any point 
ofoar journey, it was-agreed that his charges should 
tedefrayed until he reached Reggio. Our man; a 

tall fellow of more than fifty years of age, and 
with a good expression of countenance, was called 
Giecio, and we explained tohim that our plan was‘to 
doalways justas we pleased_going straight a-head 
erstopping to sketch, without reference to any law 
bat our own. pleasure; to all which he replied by a 
short’ sentence ending with—*Dégo; dighi, déghi, 
i, da’—a collection of sounds of frequent recur- 
rence in Calabrese lingo, and the only definite portion 
of that speech we could ever perfectly master; What 
the ‘ Dégo’ was we never. knew, though it was an 
object of cur keenest search throughout the tour to 
aoertain if it were animal, mineral, or vegetable. 
Afterwards, by constant habit, we arranged a sort of 
conversational communication with friend Ciccio, but 
we never got on well unless: we’ said ‘Dégo si,’ or 
*Dégo no,’ several times as.an ad libitum appoggia- 
tura, winding up: with ‘Dfghi, déghi, daghi, da, 
which seemed: to set all right. Ciccio carried-a gun, 
butalas! wore no pointed hat; nothing but:a Sicilian 
long blue cap. Our minds had reeeived a fearful 
shock by the conviction forced on them during our 
three days’ stay at Reggio, namely, that there are 
xopointed hats. in the first or southern province of 
Galabria.” 

From a subsequent page we extract a vignette 
in which one of the half-hundred noticeable 
halting-places sketched by Mr. Lear is brought 
before us with a few simple yet striking 
touches.— 

“On waking from our siesta, the sun was already 
low, but I rushed out to get at least one recollection 
of this curious Calabrian home, and though sur- 
rounded by wondering gazers, I contrived to do so 
before it actually grew dark. It is a wild scene; the 
shattered houses still hang ruinously over the shivered 
clay sides of the mighty torrent-track, a broad sweep- 
ing line of white stone, far, far winding through the 
valley below; above rise the high hills we have to 
cross-to-morrow, half in golden light, half in purplest 
shadow; and among the topmost furrows and chasms 
sparkles the little village of San Lorenzo—atom signs 
ofhuman life made more striking by their contrast 
with the solitude around.” 

At Conduféri Mr. Lear began to fall in with 
originals. — 

“Condufori, a little village, wedged in a nook be- 
tween two hills, the torrent at its feet, and the moun- 
taim mass of big Apennine threateningly above it, was 
avlength reached, and the house of Don Giuseppe 
Tropeano discovered. Alas! the master was away at 
the Marina, or Scala, and our appearance threw his 
old sister into such a state of alarm, that we speedily 
perceived all hope of lodging and dinner was at an 
end. We stood humbly on the steps of the old lady’s 
house, and entreated her only to read the letter we 
had‘brought—but not she! she would have nothing 
to'say to us. ‘Sono femmina,’‘ Sono femmina,’ she 
constantly declared—a fact we had never ventured 
to:doubt in-spite of her immoderate size and ugliness 
—‘Sono femmina, e non so niente.’ No persua- 
sions could soften her, so we were actually forced’ to 
tury away in hunger and disgust. As for Ciccio, he 
merely took his short pipe from his lips, and said 
“Son Turchi—déghi, da.’ ” 

At Palizzi the party was still deeper in what 
may be called “the bowels” of: primitive Cala- 
brian life.— 

“The streets of Palizzi, through which no English- 
man perhaps had as yet descended, were swarming 
with perfectly naked, berry-brown children, and 
before [reached the taverna I could hardly make my 
way, through the gathering crowd of astonished 
mahogany Cupids. The taverna was but a single 
dark. room, its walls hung, with portraits of little 





saints, and. its furniture a very filthy bed, with a 
crimson velvet gold-fringed canopy, containing an 
unclothed ophthalmic baby, an old cat, and a pointer 
dog; all the rest of the chamber being loaded with 
rolls of linen, guns, gourds, pears, hats, glass tum- 
blers, puppies, jugs, sieves, &c.; still it was a better 
resting-place than the hut at Condufori, inasmuch as 
it was free from many intruders. Until P. came, 
and joined with me in despatching a feeble dinner of 
eggs, figs and cucumber, wine and snow, I sate, ex- 
hibited and displayed for the benefit of the landlord, 
his wife, and family, who regarded me with unmin- 
gled amazement, saying perpetually, ‘O donde 
siete ?°—‘O che fai?—‘O chi sei?’ And, indeed, 
the passage of a stranger through these outlandish 
places is so unusual an occurrence, that on no prin- 
ciple but one can the aborigines account for your 
appearance. ‘Have you no rocks, no towns, 20 | 
trees in your own country? Are you not rich? | 
Then what can you wish here ?—here, in this place | 
of poverty and incommodo? What are you doing? 
Where are you going ?* You might talk for ever ; 
but you could not convince them you are not a | 
political agent sent to spy out the nakedness of the | 
land, and masking the intentions of your govern- | 
ment under the thin veil of pourtraying scenes in 
which they see no novelty and take no delight. | 
Going out to explore the lower part of the town, I | 
could not resist making a sketch of its wonderful | 
aspect from below; the square towering rock of | 
Palizzi seems to fill the whole scene, while the houses 
are piled up from the stream in a manner defying all 
description. But to transfer all this to paper was | 
neither easy nor agreeable ; the afternoon sun re- 
flected from the crags of the close and narrow valley, 
making it like an oven, besides that every available | 
bit of standing ground is so nearly covered with 
intractable cactus-bushes as. to be utterly vexatious; | 
and, add to their alarming prickles, and the frying | 
heat, that the stream was full of soaking hemp, the 
poisonous stench of which was intolerable, and that | 
all. the juvenile unclothed population of the town 
came and sate over.against me, and it may be per- 
ceived, that to sketch in Palizzi, though it be truly 
a wonder in its way, is indeed a pursuit of knowledge 
under great difficulties.” 

At Staiti, the universal culture and cherish- 
ing of silk-worms proved little less disgusting 
to our travellers—as a plague of nauseous 
and heavy odours—than: a certain boiling of 
tallow encountered by Mr. T. A. Trollope in 
a-small Norman town or village, and described 
with horrible gusto, was abominable to that 
lively tourist.— Pietrapennata seems to yield 
Italian forest scenery of the highest quality :— 
glades, vistas, prospects, and individual studies 
rivalling those to be found in such profusion in 
Titian’s. country—the Pays de Cadore. At 
Santa Maria di Polsi our journalist was treated 
to a storm in a lonely monastery, grim and wild | 
enough to have struck terror into the heart of 
oneof Mrs. Radcliffe’s pursued heroines. Heand 
his travelling companion, too, were attended in 
the refectory, and throughout the rest of the | 
evening, by two monstrous watch-dogs, bearing | 
the peaceful names of Assassino and Saraceno. 
By way of set-off to these romantic objects, 
they received amusing information from the 
Superiore touching their own little island at, 
home.— 

“ The hospitable father asked:a world of questions, | 
and made many comments upon us.and upon Eng- 
land in general, for the benefit of his. fellow-recluses. 
‘ England,’ said. he, ‘ is a very small place, although 
thiekly inhabited. It is altogether about the third 
part of the size of the city of Rome. The people: 
are a sort of Christians, though not exactly so.. Their 
priests, and even their bishops, marry, which is in- 
comprehensible, and most ridiculous. The whole: 
place is divided into two equal parts by an arm of the 
sea, under which there is a great tunnel, so that it is: 
all like one piece of dry land. Ah—che celebre: 
tunnel !” 

At Rocella, which is famous for its fruits, 
they found their hospitable hosts touchy and 
dogmatic as regards the misery of England in 
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this article. On being assured that we islanders 
had not one poor pippin or berry to bless our- 
selves with, Mr. Lear, like a bold Briton, 
brought up our gooseberries and greengages to 
confound the family Nanni withal.— 


“E che cosa sono Gooseberries e Gringhegi ?” said 
the whole party, in a rage ; ‘non ci sono queste cose 
—sono sogni.’ So we ate our supper in quiet, con- 
vinced almost that we had been telling lies; that 
gooseberries were unreal and fictitious; greengages 
a dream.” 


At Gioiosa, grave circumstances threw a cloud 
over their weleome.— 


“The house of the Baron Rivettini, to whom we 
had letters, was large and imposing, but the Baron 
was not within, and the servants, with none of that 
stranger-helping alacrity of hospitality, so remark- 
able in more northern provinces of the Regno di 
Napoli, appeared too much amazed at the sudden 
arrival of ‘ due forestieri,’ to do anything but con- 
template us; and, to speak truth, neither our ap- 
pearance, considering we had toiled through some 
rain and much dirt all the afternoon, nor our suite, 
consisting of a man and a horse, were very indicative 
of being ‘comme il faut.’ With difficulty we ob- 
tained leave to rest in a sort of ante-office, half 
stable, half kitchen, while a messenger carried our 
letter of introduction tothe Baron Rivettini. When 
he returned, quoth he, ‘The Baron is playing at 
cards, and cannot be interrupted; but, as there is no 
locanda in the town, you may sleep where you are.” 
Unwashed, hungry, and tired as we were, and-seeing 
that there was nothing but an old rug by way of fur- 
niture in this part of the Baron’s premises, we did 
not feel particularly gratified by this permission, the 
more that P. was rather unwell, and I feared he 
might have an attack of fever; neither did the do- 
mestics offer us caffé, or any other mitigation of our 
wayfaring condition. ‘ Isthereno caffe ?*—‘ Non c’°.’ 
—' No wine?*—‘Non c’e.’—‘ No light?" Non c’e.’ 
It was all ‘Non c’é.’ So said I,‘ Show me the way 
to the house where the Baron is playing at cards,’ 
But the proposal was met with a blank silence, 
wholly unpropitious to our hopes of a night's lodging; 
and it was not until after [had repeated my request 
several times, that a man could be persuaded to 
accompany me to a large palazzo at no great dis- 
tance, the well-lighted lower story of which exhibited 
offices, barrels, sacks, mules, &c., all indicative of 
the thriving merchant. In a spacious salone on the 
first floor sate a party playing at cards, and one of 
them a minute gentleman, with a form more resem- 
bling that of a sphere than any person I ever re- 
member to have seen, was pointed out to me as the 
Baron by the shrinking domestic who had thus far 
piloted me. But excepting by asingle glance at me, 
the assembled company did not appear aware of my 
entrance, nor, when I addressed the Baron by his 
name, did he break off the thread of his employment, 
otherwise than by saying, ‘Uno, due, tre,—signore, 
si—quattro, cinque,—servo sue,—fanno quindici.’— 
‘Has your Excellency received an introductory 
letter from the Cavalier da Nava?’ said I.—‘ Cinque, 
sei,—si, signore, — fanno undici,’ said the Baron, 
timidly. This, thought I, is highly mysterious.. ‘Can 
I and my travelling companion lodge in your house, 
Signor Baron, until to-morrow ?\—‘ Tre e sei fanno 
none,’ pursued the Baron, with renewed attention to 
the game. ‘Ma perché, signore ??—‘ Perché there 
is no inn in this town; and, perché I have brought 
you a letter of introduction,’ rejoined I.— Ah, 
si si si, signore, pray favour me by remaining at 
my house.—Two and seven are nine—eight and 
eleven are nineteen.’ And again the party went 
on with the Giuodo. * * As usual, we rose 
before sunrise. ‘O Dio! perché?’ said the diminu- 
tive Baron Rivettini, who was waiting outside the 
door, lest perhaps we might have attempted to pass 
through the keyhole. A suite of large drawing- 
rooms was. thrown open, and thither caff® was 
brought with the most punctilious ceremony. 
My suspicions of last night were confirmed by the 
great precision with which our passports were ex- 
amined, and by the minute manner in which every 
particular relating to our eyes, noses, and chins, was 
written down; nor was it until after endless interro- 
gatories and more ‘ perchés’ than are imaginable, 
that we were released. But our usual practice of 
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taking a small piece of bread with our coffee renewed 
the universal surprise and distrust of our hosts. 
* Pane!’ said the Baron, ‘ perché pane ?’ O Cielo !"— 
* I never take sugar,” said P , as some was offered 
him.—‘ Sant’ Antonio, non prendete zucchero ? 
Perch? O Dio! perché mai non prendete zuc- 
chero?—‘ We want to make a drawing of your 
pretty little town,’ said I; and, in spite of a perfect 
hurricane of ‘ perchés,’ out we rushed, followed by 
the globular Baron, in the most lively state of alarm, 
down the streets, across the river on stepping-stones, 
and up the opposite bank, from the steep cliffs of 
which, overhung with oak foliage, there is a beautiful 
view of Gioiosa on its rock. ‘O per carita! O 
Cielo! O San Pietro! cosa mai volete fare?’ said 
the Baron, as I prepared to sit down.—‘I am going 
to draw for half-an-hour,’ said I.—‘ Ma—percheé ?” 
And down I sate, working hard for nearly an hour, 
during all which time the perplexed Baron walked 
round and round me, occasionally uttering a melan- 
choly—‘ O signore, ma perché ?—‘Signore Baron,’ 
said I, when I had, done my sketch, ‘ we have no 
towns in our country so beautifully situated as 
Gioiosa !"—‘ Ma perch? quoth he. I walked a 
little way, and paused to observe the bee-eaters, 
which were flitting through the air above me, 
and under the spreading oak branches.—‘ Per 
Yamor del Cielo, cosa guardate? Cosa mai os- 
servate ?’ said the Baron.—‘I am looking at those 
beautiful blue birds.‘ Perché? Perché? Perché?’ 
—‘ Because they are so very pretty, and because we 
have none like them in England.’—‘Ma perché? 
perché?’—It was evident that do or say what I 
would, some mystery was connected with each action 
and word; so that, in spite of the whimsical absurdity 
of these eternal what fors and whys, it was painful to 
see that, although our good little host strove to give 
scope to his hospitable nature, our stay caused more 
anxiety than pleasure. Besides, his whole demeanour 
so strongly reminded one of Croaker—‘Do you 
foresee anything, child? You look as if you did. I 
think if anything was to be foreseen, I have as sharp 
a leok out as another,-—that it was no easy task to 
preserve a proper degree of gravity. His curiosity, 
however, was to be tried still further; for, having 
heard that Gioiosa was famous for the manufacture 
of sugar-plums or confetti, we had resolved to take 
some hence to Gerace, to give to little Cicillo and 
Maria Scaglione; but when we asked where confetti 
could be purchased, the poor Baron became half 
breathless with astonishment and suspense, and 
could only utter from time to time, ‘Non % possible! 
Non 2 possible! O ‘gran Cielo! Confetti? con- 
fetti? Perché confetti! Non % possible We 
proved, however, that sugar-plums we were deter- 
mined to have, and forthwith got a direction to 
a confectioner’s, whither we went and bought an 
immense quantity, the mystified Baron following 
us to the shop and back, saying continually ‘ Perché, 
perché, confetti? O Cielo! perch???’ We then 
made all ready to start with the faithful Ciccia, and, 
not unwillingly took leave of the Palazzo Rivettini, 
the anxious Baron thrusting his head from the 
window, and calling out, ‘Ma fermatevi, perché ? 
Perch2 andatevi? Statevi a pranzo, perche no? 
Perché ucelli? Perché disegni? Perché confetti? 
Perch, perche, perche, perché ?? till the last ‘perché” 
was lost in distance as we passed once more round 
the rock, and crossed the river Romano.” 





It seems that some heavings of the Sicilian 
and Neapolitan Revolution of 1848 were 
already felt beneath the surface in these remote 
districts,—and that the poor simple gentry saw 
a spy in every stranger, and a dark political 
purpose in Mr. Lear’s portfolio. The Baron’s 
fears, however, have filled a pleasant page, and 
might furnish the catchword for a character in 
a comedy had Naples now its Goldonis and 
Notas one were permitted to entertain the 
public with scenes Suton forth the manners 
of the day and the interests of the hour. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Beatrice; or, the Unknown Relatives. By Cathe- 
rine Sinclair. 3 vols.—So many ladies—Papist and 
Protestant—have of late exchanged the tongue for 
the pen in doctrinal controversy,—and so ill does 





the deepest theologian among them abide criticism 
or remonstrance,—that without any Salique disre- 
spect to a sex which has proved itself so graceful, 
individual and vigorous in authorship, we some 
time ago determined to eschew the so-called reli- 
gious novel lest by perpetual analysis and animad- 
version we might be adding another coal to a 
fire about which far too many feeble and uncon- 
secrated hands are already busy. Therefore, we 
shall deal with Miss Sinclair’s new tale in a 
few brief paragraphs. As in her earlier novels, our 
authoress is improbable in incident and illogical 
in her deductions of effect from cause. How 
staunch Protestants such as she describes in her 
first chapter — so broadly awake, moreover, to 
the abominations of the Scarlet Lady—should 
allow persons wearing a Cain’s mark so openly as 
Mrs. Loraine and Mr. Talbot, to sit down among 
them and unmask their batteries of Jesuitism—is 
wonderful. But more wonderful still is it to see 
how everybody who was so easily perverted is as 
easily converted back by the might of the very old 
lady who was so powerless when the Papists began 
their gambols! To speak one grave word :—no 
reader can, for an instant, doubt whether this 
journal leans towards the cause of Absolutism or 
of Private Judgment ;—but our distaste generally 
to tales of the class to which Miss Sinclair’s belongs 
is, as our readers know, very great. On the 
weakness of this particular specimen, for that 
reason, it is unnecessary that we should here dwell. 
The Rome-ward bound would, we believe, go to 
Rome just as fervently—the Rome-sick would 
return thence just as readily—had ‘Beatrice,’ with 
all its devices and mysteries, never been penned. 

The Silent Footsteps: a Tale.—This is a pious 
little story of crime and forgiveness, dedicated ‘in 
all humility,” prefaced by the appeal of a “ trem- 
bling” beginning, but containing occasional affec- 
tations which, we should be apt to say, are neither 
humble nor tremulous, did we not recollect how 
theatrical children can be ere worldliness has 
taught them how to act,—and how the common 
parlance of the uneducated author (the familiar 
correspondence of a Burns for instance) is apt to 
be fuller of sesquipedalian words and magnificent 
classical allusions than the talk or the writings 
of hoary scholars and philosophers weighed down 
with too much learning. 

Annals and Legends of Calais; with Sketches of 
Emigré Notabilities, and Memoir of Lady Hamilton. 
By Robert Bell Calton.—This book is a strange 
historical jumble; commencing with the siege of 
Calais in 1346-7, and then going back, in the 
eighth chapter, to ‘its remote history” under the 
Counts of Boulogne, Flanders, and Guisnes,— 
while in the ninth we find ourselves in company 
with Cardinal Wolsey and other notabilities of the 
sixteenth century. The story of the siege and 
reduction of Calais is of course taken from Froissart; 
and forthe subsequent history and usages ofthe town, 
the author is largely indebted to the chronicle of 
Richard Turpyn, lately published by the Camden 

iety.—From what source he obtained his earlier 
history, is doubtful; since he mentions one ‘‘ Eus- 
tache” as having married ‘‘ Marie, the daughter of 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, and Margaret, daughter 
of the King of England,”—we should like to know 
who he was,—and as also having a daughter named 
“‘Machilde,” the writer apparently being wholly 
ignorant that this was no other than one of our 
own queens—Maude, the wife of Stephen. We 
are told, too, that a lady of the same high family 
married an English gentleman known by the 
romantic name of ‘‘ Albert the Wild Bear ;”—and 
also that the Duke of Gloucester, uncle to Richard 
the Second, and who was assassinated at Calais, 
had Elinor Cobham for his wife! The memorials 
of ‘‘ English notabilities’—none of them in the 
least worthy of honourable note—given by our 
author, close with an elaborate biography of Lady 
Hamilton,. written very much in the style, and 
certainly exhibiting about as high a degree of 
moral feeling, as those novels in penny numbers 
which each week improve the tastes and morals of 
our rising population. 





The Laurel andthe Palm. By Mrs. Challice.— 
How this title refers to this book—which is the 
story of a neglected girl,—it would be hard even for 


Mrs. Challice herself, we suspect, to make clear to 
us.—The tale is so fragmentary as to be difficult 
to follow, — very romantic, — and having certain 
episodes and paragraphs which seem to denote that 
an addition to the over-stocked library of religious 
fiction was meditated in its production. 

Canadian Crusces; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. By Catharine Parr Traill. Edited by 
Agnes Strickland. Illustrated by Harvey.—The 
Crusoes are here three children lost in the forest, 
who contrive to sustain themselves and to enjoy 
life sufficiently during the interval which ela; 
betwixt their loss and their recovery by their 
parents. The natural history of the scene in which 
the tale is laid is familiar to Mrs. Traill; and the 
invention has a hold and an interest which are 
perennial. Ere long we shall be having Australian 
Crusoes :—meanwhile these, the youngest of that 
long line of which Philip Quarll is patriarch, are 
neither the least creditable nor the least entertain- 
ing of the family. 

Account of the Public Prison of Valencia: with 
Observations. By Capt. Maconochie.—This bro. 
chure is made up of two long extracts,—one from 
Mr. Hoskins’s ‘Spain as it is,’ the other from a 
report by Don Manuel Montesinos, Inspector. 
general of Prisons to the Queen of Spain,—and of 
sundry pertinent remarks by our zealous prison 
reformer. The Prison of Valencia appears to afford 
a strong corroboration of the soundness of the 
mark system,—on something like which system it 
is conducted. The great fact insisted on is this, 
—that under the mild treatment in force, in a 
prison averaging a thousand prisoners all the year 
round, there has not been a single recommittal for 
three years past,—while for the previous ten years 
the recommittals averaged only one per cent. 
Under the severe discipline practised in our own 
capital the recommitments amount to upwards of 
thirty per cent. 

Egmont, a Tragedy: Gotz von Berlichingen, a 
Drama, by Goethe.—The Wonderful History of 
Peter Schlemihl, by Chamisso.— Wilhelm Tell, a 
Drama, by Schiller. The German Text, edited 
with complete Vocabularies, by Falck-Lebahn.— 
These are editions prepared for the use of learners 
who read without a master; and they will be found 
convenient for that purpose. In each the text is 
followed by a glossary, wherein not only the sense 
of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary 
meaning of most of the several words, is given in 
good English. With such aids, and a previous 
knowledge of the grammar, a student will find no 
difficulty in these masterpieces. It may be ré- 
gretted that the praise due to Mr. Lebahn for the 
care and skill with which they are adapted for self- 
tuition should be qualified by the appearance in 
his edition of a quantity of the merest newspaper 
puffery, which is obtruded on the purchaser ina 
way more likely to raise than to remove doubts of 
the value of the work so laden with borrowed 
commendations. In every volume the list of 
‘‘ opinions of the press” is opened at the first page 
with a fulsome ‘‘ general notice” signed ‘‘ J. Camp- 
bell, D.D., British Banner,” in which, among other 
things, the reverend critic affirms that ‘rarely has 
so much enthusiasm (as the editor's) been so utterly 
divested of everything like quackery.” Who is 
responsible for binding up with the text, at the 
beginning and end of each volume, a series of para- 
graphs exactly on a level with the “testimonials” 
in favour of a patent medicine? It would have 
been better for Mr. Lebahn’s credit—which might 
safely depend on the substantial character of 
labours—to have suppressed both the reverend 
Doctor’s eulogy and the puffs which follow in open 
contradiction of it. Books that are worth any- 
thing can make their way without vulgar placards 
on their title-pages; and those which are worthless 
will not live long upon false advertisements. 

The Home of the Workman. By A. P. Paton. 
—This is a rhapsody, delivered before the members 
of a Mechanics’ Institute in the North, on the 
text “'There’s no place like home.” The author 
evidently means well, and hopes to do service as & 
sanitary reformer; but we can scarcely expect that 
his flights will effect any part of the end which he 
has in view. 

The Chemistry of Gold, &c. By J. Scoffern, 
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SS 
M.B.—This is one of the numerous series of com- 
lations which have lately been published to meet 
the requirement of the gold-seeking emigrant. It 
contains much information which must be useful to 
all concerned in the labours of the gold-field,—but 
it isnot such a work as should have been prepared 
as “the gold-seeker’s chemical guide.” The prac- 
tice of wholesale piracy from the works of other 
authors is carried out in this little book in a very 
striking manner. A large section is devoted to 
the natural history of gold. The modes of mining 
and washing—geology and paleontology—are also 
embraced :—so that, the chemical section is re- 
duced to a comparatively small space. 

The Assayer’s Guide ; or, Practical Directions to 
Assayers, Miners and Smelters, dc. By Oscar M. 
Lieber.—This is,really a valuable little book. Mr. 
Lieber was geologist to the State of Mississippi : 
and appears to be fully conversant with the sub- 
ject on which he writes. The descriptions of the 
assays are very simply and satisfactorily given,— 
and a series of plates fully describes the necessary 

ratus. This is one of the works,—of which 
America has lately produced many,—of a thorough 
practical character, which might be imitated by 
ourselves with —- 

Thoughts on Aerial Travelling, and on the Means 
of Propelling Balloons. By James Nye.—Every- 
body has heard of the poor wretch who was shot 
out of a huge cannon :—but it remained fur Mr. 
Nye, ‘‘author of the Short-hand Dictionary,” to 
discover that sitting astride a cannon-ball would 
bea pleasant and convenient mode of travelling. 
This speculator has at least ‘‘the courage of his 
opinions.” His first proposition is, that birds do 
use their wings to fly with,—whence he infers, that 
because a man has no wings it is unreasonable to 
conclude that he could not fly were he to choose : 
—though Mr. Nye recommends him not to desire 
that power, because it is unsocial, and would in- 
terfere with conversation and other of the ameni- 
ties of travel. His next proposition is, that a 
cannon-ball, or a sky-rocket, is a motive power 
_— to the purposes of locomotion. Mr. 

ye has read that an arrow, shot from a tower, 
has been made to carry a letter to friend or foe; 
whence he concludes, that a cannon-ball ‘ might 
be employed as a fleet and manageable steed for 
drawing our flying chariots.” Having established 
these propositions to his own full content, he de- 
scribes the practical issues to which he would turn 
them, in the form of a plan for being shot across 
the Channel in an elliptical balloon by a succession 
of Congreve rockets. We should seriously object 
to being carried over sea by M. Lemaitre’s bridge ; 
but we would rather take our chance with its sunk 
barges and elevated balloons than be shot off with 
Mr. Nye and his Congreve rockets. 

The True Principle of the Law of Storms, prac- 
tically arranged for both Hemispheres. By James 
Sedgwick.—This book consists simply of the rules 
prescribed for avoiding the vortex of a hurricane : 
—which are clearly illustrated by explanatory 


diagrams. 

The Country-House.—The Piggery. —The Ox and 
the Dairy.—The Poultry- Yard.—These books will 
be found valuable to those who are interested in 
the subjects of which they treat. They are pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles Knight,—and form part of a 
series of volumes devoted to the illustrations of 
subjects connected with the country-house. They 
contain a variety of useful illustrations,—and are 
sold at the low price of one shilling each. 

The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary. By George 
W. Johnson.—This dictionary is not intended for 
cottagers only,—as might be inferred from its 
name; but, all who have houses with gardens 
Which they wish to manage for themselves will 
find it of great service. It gives not only an ac- 
count of all gardening operations and implements, 
but also descriptions of all plants which, either for 
ornament or utility, are introduced into gardens. 
The insects which attack plants are also described, 
—and of some of them figures are given. The book 
is truly a compendium of all that is needed in the 
garden, and of information on the many points of 
Interest which its management involves. 

The Flora of Liverpool. By Joseph Dickinson, 
M.A., M.D.—Natural History is deeply indebted 


| to those inquirers who undertake to chronicle the 
existence of minerals, plants, or animals in a par- 
ticular locality. Although at first sight it might 
, hot seem necessary that this should be done for 
the adva t of sci in several localities of 
, the same country,—yet when we come to examine 
| the general laws of the sciences which constitute 
| Natural History, it will be found that they are 
| true only in as far as they are founded on minute 
| and accurate observation. The laws which regu- 
late the distribution of plants on the surface of 
the earth are yet but imperfectly understood,— 
and it is by the accumulation of observations such 
as are contained in this ‘Flora’ of a particular 
district, that they will ever be perfectly made out. 
The district around Liverpool seems rich in plants ; 
and Dr. Dickinson has added one feature to his 
‘Flora’ which makes it almost peculiar amongst 
similar works, in that he has given a list of the 
Mosses found in the same district. 

School Economy. By Jelinger Symons.—A little 
volume devoted to a discussion of the best modes 
of establishing and conducting schools, and of 
making them useful to the working classes. Like 
most reformers who have of late years turned their 
attention to the education of the lower orders, 
Mr. Symons argues in favour of a combined sys- 
tem of industrial and moral training as the only 
one to meet the requirements of the case. 

Dr. Feiler’s Handbuch der Englischen Sprache— 
is an excellent manual for Germans who wish to 
learn English. The author’s plan is judicious, and 
his knowledge of the niceties of our idiom exact to 
a degree rarely attained by foreigners. Even in this 
country such a work may be usefully consulted by 
advanced students of German. The precise force 
of German phrases and particles can hardly be 
better learnt than by seeing them applied as equi- 
valents to English by a master of both languages. 

The Importance of Literature to Men of Business: 
a Series of Addresses delivered at various Popular 
Institutions. Revised and Corrected by the Au- 
thors.—A certain interest attaches to a collection 
of this kind, notwithstanding the necessary mono- 
tony of the themes. The addresses constitute a 
set of studies on the value of popular education 
taken from points of view as widely separated as 
is possible amongst intellectual men. They are well 
selected as to their authors, and contain as little 
that is local and ephemeral as could have been 
expected in discourses constructed for the hour and 
the meridian of their delivery. 

Records of the School of Mines and of Science ap- 
plied to the Arts. Vol. I., Part 1.—This volume, 
published under the orders of the Lords of the 
Treasury, consists of the inaugural and introduc- 
tory Lectures to the courses for the session of the 
present year at the Museum of Practical Geology 
in Piccadilly,—which were noticed by us at the 
time of their delivery. In their present form they 
comprise a body of valuable information in con- 
nexion with mining as a science and art, very com- 
pactly put together. 

Men's Duties to Women.—Evidently written by 
a foreigner possessing much knowledge of Conti- 
nental life,—this book, in spite of many good 
things in it, is not likely to be of much use in this 
country. The domestic morals are not the same 
in London and in Paris,—and an argument good in 
one place is not necessarily either good or true in 
the other. 

Among the reprints, translations, and books 
which require no particular notice at our hand, we 
have, a new and profusely illustrated edition of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s ever popular Simple Story, —a 
second edition of Dr. Petch’s Suggestions on the 
Law of Lunacy and Lunatic Asylums, with an Ap- 
pendix, giving some account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the lunatic asylum reform movement, and 
a copy of schedules for admission of patients,—and 
a new and illustrated reprint of the American work 
against slavery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Messrs. Addey 
& Co. have added to their Grimm series the Soaring 
Lark, and other Stories, from the German—an excel- 
lent book for children. The new volume of the 
‘** Parlour Library” consists of Mr. James’s Gentle- 
man of the Old School. The third and concluding 
volume of Michaud’s History of the Crusades has 








appeared :—as has also a translation of M. Vinet’s 


» Pastoral Theology. Mr. Bentley has enriched his 
‘Shilling Series” with some clever and readable 
Sketches of English Character, by Mrs. Gore.—Of 
books printed forthe first time, we have, PartsI.and 
II. of the fourth volume, second series, of the 7rans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature—one of the 
papers in which is, a contribution from Mr. Hal- 
lam, ‘On the Chances of Hannibal at the Begin- 
ning of the Second Punic War,’—in which the 
historian maintains, with great show of reason, that 
when the Carthaginian came down into the plains 
of Lombardy the contest was in fact decided, 
though not at an end. Papers for the Schoolmaster 
| seems to be a collection of periodical papers issued 
| in Glasgow for the benefit of teachers and gover- 

nesses. Mr. Althous has written a small volume, 
called The Scripture Teacher's Assistant, with Ex- 
planations and Lessons designed for Schools and 
| Families. The Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Health in Ireland on the Epidemic of 
1846—1851 tells the whole story of the terrible 
visitation which that country suffered from in the 
years of cholera and famine.—To these titles we 
will add, Colloquial Soliloquies ; being a Day’s serious 
Talk on serious Subjects, by one who took all the 
talk to himself,—The Australian Gold-Fields, and 
the best Means of Discriminating Gold from all other 
Metals and Minerals, a report of a lecture by Mr. 
Pepper, delivered at the Polytechnic Institution, — 
The Eternal Duration of Future Punishment is not 
inconsistent with the Divine Attributes of Justice and 
Mercy, a thesis maintained by Mr. G. M. Gorham, 
—Liturgy and Church History,—and a Catalogue 
(in French) of the Exhibition of Works of Art this 
year at Antwerp.—No. IX. of Mr. Orr’s re-issue 
of the Portrait Gallery has appeared. It contains 
portraits of Descartes, Blake, Cromwell, Claude, 
Rembrandt, and Milton. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Arthur's (T. 8.) Agnes the Possessed, 32mo. 18. 6d. cl. 
Baldwin's (E.) Outlines of English History, new edit. 18mo. ls, 
Bland’s Hints on the Form of Ships, 12mo. 1s. el. (Weale.) 
Bohn's Classical Library,‘ The Greek Anthology,’ 5s. el. 
Bobn's Dipsts ated Library, * Victories of Wel on and British 
Armies,” 


. ch. 
Bohno’s Scentife Library, * Bridgewater Treatise, W hewell’s Astro- 
y,’ 38. Gd. el. 
Bohn's Standard Library, ‘ Foster's Life and Correspondence, 
fol. 1.’ 3a € 


ol. I.’ 38 Cd, cl. 

Bonnell’s (J.) Life, fe. 8vo. 23. 6d. cl. . ; 
Clarke's (Kev. J.) Illustration of the Morning Service, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Cousolatio; or, Comfort for the Afflicted, 6th edit. fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl, 
Corner’s (Miss) History of Germany, new edit. 12une. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Divine Master (Tbe), 2ud edit. 15mo. 3a. 6d. cl. 
Eyre’s (Rev. C.) Fall of Adam, from Milton, 12mo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Flower's (Rev. W. B.) Church and the Ministry, post 8vo. 20. 6d. ch. 
Forster's (Rey. C.) One Primeval Language, Part 2, 5vo. 21s. cl. 
Goldbeater (The), a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. ba 

Heygate’s Godfrey Davenant, 2nd edit. 18mo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Journal of a Summer 7 our, complete, fe. Svo. 78. cl. 

Lady Geraldine Seymour, a Tale, post Svo. 10a. 6d. bds. 
Lapsins's (De. 1 atters from Egypt, &c. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

ooking unto Jesus, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
National Illustrated Library, ‘ Pfeiffer’s Visit to the Holy Land, 

cr. 8vo, 28. Gd. cl. . 
New (The) Whole Duty of Man, new edit, Syo. 98. roan. 

-aget’s Tales of the Village, one vol. new edit. fc. svo. 58, 6d. cl. 
Paterson's ( W.) Practical Statutes, 1552, 12mo. 98. 6d. cl. 

Popular Educator (The), Vol. I. 4to. 4a. 6d. el. 

Railway Library, ‘Goldsmid’s Viola,’ 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Readable Books, * Wellington, the Story of his Life,’ 12mo. le, bds. 
Robertson's (J.) History of the Jews, 12mo, 1s. 6d. cl. 

Reid's (Dr.) Life, by Wilson, 2ud edit. 12mo, 4s. cl. 
Strauss’s German Reader, 12mo. 1s. cl. (Weale.) 
Swedenborg, Gems from, by Prescott, 32mo. 3s. cl. 
Taaffe’s History of the Order of St. John, Vols. I. and IT. Svo. 25. 
Todd's Cyclopedia of we. Vol. 4, royal Svo. 708, cl. 
Traveller's Library, * Gicig’s Leipsic Campaign,’ 5a, 36. 6d. cl. 





Waverley Novels, Library Edition, Vol. 6, 8vo. 9s. cl. 





MEETING OF GERMAN NATURALISTS AT 
WIESBADEN. 

Tuts Society, the prototype of our British Asso- 
ciation, has just held its twenty-ninth annual 
meeting in the flourishing little town of Nassau ; 
which was well calculated, as well from the extent 
of its public buildings and their adaptation to 
scientific réunions and social purposes, as also 
from the geological interest and natural beauties 
of the surrounding country, for the accommodation 
and entertainment of such a numerous body of 
scientific strangers. A Correspondent, who was 
present, has furnished us with a summary,—which, 
as following close on the account of our own British 
meeting, will probably have an interest for our 
scientific readers. 

On the 17th of September the members began 
to pour into the town from all quarters of Ger- 
many; each railway train bringing its own quote 
of these welcome visitors, in honour of whose 
approach the hotels and many of the public build- 
ings and private houses were decked out with the 





national flag waving from the doorways and roofs, 
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To be a privileged member of this Association, 
with the right of speaking and voting in the meet- 
ings, it is necessary to have written some work 
bearing on natural history, physics, or medicine;— 
but to become a temporary associate, with. the 
right of being present as a listener merely at all 
the scientific meetings, as well as of taking part in 
all the festive social réwnions, is free to every one 
on the very moderate payment of two Prussian 
dollars, equivalent to scarcely six shillings of our 
money. ce, when the annual meeting takes 
place in a town like this, numbers of the middle and 
upper classes of inhabitants eagerly join it,.as well 
as all scientific strangers who may happen to be in 
the neighbourhood. The objects of the Society,, like 
those-of the British Association, are, the formation 
of a mutual acquaintance between the scientific 
men of Germany,—and the facilitation of an early 
interchange of their ideas in reference to all new 
discoveries. The numbers who this year took part 
in the matter amounted nearly to 800. Of the 
Germans present there were considerably more 
than a hundred names honourably known in the 
records of science,—and amongst the foremost may 
benamed the octogenarian, Von Buch, Prof. Rose, 
the great analytic chemist, Von Carnall, Inspector 
of Mines, from Berlin, Prof. Haidinger, Director 
of the Imperial Geological Institute, Von Hauer, 
Von Ettingshausen, and Prof. Jiger, from Vienna, 
Von Leonhard and Chelius from Heidelberg, Nees 
von Esenbeck, the Ca systematic botanist, from 
Breslau, Gerlach, Will, and Heyfelder, from Er- 
langen, Wohler, Baum, Liicke, and Weber, from 
Gittingen, Texter, from Wiirzburg, Hohl and 
Blazius of Halle, Forchhammer and Himly of Kiel, 
Seyfer of Stuttgart, Fichte, Vierordt, and Schloss- 
berger of Tiibingen, Schimper of Schwitzingen, 
Schmaltz of Dresden, Bach of Boppard, Rau of 
Bern, Lomby of Iburg, Martin of Jena, 
Rossmiissler of Leipsic, Lehmann of Hamburgh, 
Weber and Budge from Bonn, Nasse from Mar- 
burg, Leuckhart, Vogel, Hoffmann, Eckhard, and 
Dieffenbach of Giessen, Schriter and Miiller of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Miiller and the two Sandbergers of 
Wiesbaden, Schulz of Deidisheim, Prof. Stannius, 
Miser of Mayence, Adelmann of Dorpat, Spirex 
from Petersburgh, Griisinger from Cairo, Remak, 
the physiologist, and a host of other names of equal 
significancy. 

England had about twenty representatives pre- 
sent :—including the names of Hamilton, Scoresby, 
Austen, Morier, Hoffmann, Lee, Hooker, Waller, 
&c. France had about nine or ten :—of whom the 
most conspicuous were, Lucien Bonaparte the 
Prince of Canino, Count d’Isoard-Cauvenargues, 
Marchal, Rigaud, Joly of Toulouse, &c. 

The names of two courageous ladies were on the 
list of the associates; and very many others, ac- 
companied by their male friends, graced the side 
benches and galleries during the general meetings, 
and took their seats at the festive board on the 
occasions of the three public dinners. 

The first general sitting took place on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, in the great room of the Kursaal. 
The President, Dr. Fresenius of Wiesbaden, 
opened the proceedings by a brief Address on the 
objects of the Society and the advantages offered 
by Wiesbaden for their promotion :—after which 
the Rules were read by Dr. Braun. A Report was 
next made on the intended monument to the me- 
mory of Oken in Jena.—Von Leonhard read a 
peer ‘On the Advantages derivable from a careful 

ination of the Products and Refuse of the 
Smelting House in reference to Geological hypo- 
theses,’—and was followed by Dr. F. Sandberger 
with a Report of the Geological Society of the 
Middle Rhine,—and by Dr. Spengler ‘On the Effi- 
cacy of the Waters of Ems in Bronchitis, &c.’— 
The business of the day closed with a paper by 
Dr. Guido Sandberger ‘On the Study of Organic 

mains. 

On Sunday the i9th a public excursion was 
made down the Rheingau,—the railway and steam- 
boat. being put at the disposition of the learned 
strangers gratuitously;—and on two subsequent 
days fétes champétres were given in their honour 
by the towns-people, and by the Duke of Nassau, 
in:the picturesque sites of the Nersberg and the 
Plattz, with a profusion of the far-famed Stein- 


berger and other generous growths of the valley of 
the Rhine. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday Sec- 
tional Sittings were held from eight to one o’c!ock. 

On Tuesday and Friday, as on the previous 
Saturday, General Meetings took place in the 
Kursaal:—in one of which Prof. Haidinger gave 
an interesting account of the recently formed Im- 
perial Geological Institute of Vienna, of which he 
is Director. One of the first objects of this Insti- 
tute will be, the production of a series of geolo- 
gical maps of the Austrian dominions :—the whole 
of which gigantic undertaking may be completed, 
it is to be hoped, within thirty years,—beginning 
with Austria Proper, and proceeding gradually to 
the Italian, Hungarian, and Bohemian dominions. 
In the promotion of this plan, the Professor as- 
cribed much credit to the exertions of his country- 
men and. associates Von Hauer, Von Ettings- 
hausen, &c. 

Prof. Nees von Esenbeck, of Breslau, delivered 
an. Address in honour of the 200th anniversary of 
the Leopold-Caroline Academy of Science,—con- 
sisting of a brief account of its origin and labours ; 
—and. was followed with a clever paper by Dr. 
Posner ‘On the Influence which the Medical Pro- 
fession ought to exercise on the Sanitary condition 
of their Fellow Men,’—a point on which the 
future welfare of the human race so mainly turns. 

At the Third General Meeting (Friday), papers 
were read by Prof. Nees ‘On the Responsibilities 
of the State in regard to Epidemics,’—which will 
be published in the Reports; by Herr Voltz ‘On 
the Tertiary Basin of Mayence;’ and by Dr. Ross- 
miissler ‘On the Importance of multiplying Asso- 
ciations for Scientific Objects.’ 

For the Meeting of the following year the uni- 
versity town of Tiibingen was fixed on. 

In the Sectional Meetings the original commu- 
nications and discussions were so numerous, that 
we must limit ourselves to a partial mention of 
them. 

In the Physical Section,—Prof. Miiller presented 
‘A Table of General Formule for Crystallography.’ 
Prof. Magnus ‘On the Deviation of Projectiles.’ 
Prof. Langsdorf ‘On the Conducting Power of 
Silver.’ Prof. Miiller showed an Apparatus for 
displaying the Evolution of Caloric on the freez- 
ing of Water, and elucidating the formation of 
Hail, &c. 

In the Chemical Section, —Prof. Von Heinz ‘On 
Animal Fats.’ Prof. Seybel ‘On the Progress 
of Chemical Manufactories in Austria.’ Prof. 
Schédler ‘On the Carbonization of Wood under 
Water.’ Prof. Hoffmann ‘On the Employment of 
Gas-burners in the Elementary Analysis of Or- 
ganic Substances, &c.’ 

In the Geological Section, Prof. Zimmermann 
‘On very Recent Formations of Sulphur.’ Prof. 
F. Sandberger ‘On the Geology of Nassau.’ Prof. 
Kurr ‘On Fossil Human Teeth’—considered, 
however, by Prof. Von Meyer to be, like other 
human fossil bones, probably post-diluvial. Prof. 
Klipstein ‘On the Geological Formation of Hessia.’ 
Prof. Austen ‘On the Valley of the British 
Channel and Accumulations within it.’ Prof. 
Dumont ‘Comparison of the Geological Formations 
of England and Belgium.’ Prof. Von Hauer ‘ On 
the Tertiary Formation of the Basin of Vienna.’ 
Prof. Schwarzenberg ‘On the Geology of Algiers, 
&c.’ Prof. Von Ettingshausen ‘On Filices, &c. in 
Coal Formation of Stradonitz, near Beraun.’ Prof. 
Desor ‘ On Parallel Phenomena produced by Dilu- 
via and Glaciers in Scandinavia, Switzerland and 
North America.’ Prof. Braun ‘On Fossil Grapes 
at Salzhausen.’ Prof. Von Meyer and Prof. Thiol- 
litre ‘On Vertebrata’ in the newly-discovered 
lithographic Slate of Cerin, in France. Prof. 
Forchhammer ‘Proposed Formation of a Sub- 
marine Chart of the Mediterranean.’ Prof. Les- 
quereur ‘ Formation of Turf, &c.’ 

In the Botanical Section,—Prof. Hoffmann ‘On 
the Influence of River Boundaries on the Distribu- 
tion of Plants.’ Prof. Schimper ‘On the Pro- 
posed Spirological Arrangement of Plants.’ Prof. 
Fresenius ‘On the Fungus of the Grape Disease.’ 
Prof, Lehmann ‘ On the Developement of Heat by 








the Victoria Regina.’ Prof. Schucht ‘On the 
Multiplication of Orchidee by Bulbs.’ Prof. 
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Wirtgen ‘On the Genus Mentha.’ Prof Ho 





mann ‘ On the Red Fungus on the Potatoin West. . 
phalia.” Prof. Schenk ‘ On the Cultivation of the — 


Silk-worm in Nassau.’ Prof. Léhr ‘On the Occur. 
rence of South German Plants in the North, and 
vice versa.’ Prof. Seemann ‘On the Fatty Sub. 
stance obtained from the Euphorbiaceous’ Plant 
Stillingia sebifera, very largely used for Stearine 
Candles in England.’ Prof. Brandis ‘On Atmo- 
spheric Showers of small black round Fungus 
Sclerotium semen - Cologne.’ 

Zoology,—Prof. Lee ‘On: the Dependence j 
Mammalia of the Spinal Cord’on the Brain.’ Prof 
Vierordt ‘On the Facilitating of the Counting of 
Blood-globules.’ Prof. Stilling “On the Micro. 
scopic Structure of the Central Nervous Organs,’ 
Prof. Gerlach ‘On the Cutaneous Papille and 
newly-discovered Special Pyramidal Organs of 
Touch :’—contrary to Wagner, he discovers vascular 
ramifications in all of them. Prof. Hering ‘On 
the Period of the Circulation’—above half-a- 
minute in the horse, not accelerated with respira. 
tion or beat of heart. Prof. Budge ‘Influence on 
the Pupil of the Frog of the Section of the Anterior 
and Posterior Spinal Roots.’ Prof. Moleschott, 
‘Diminution of Carbonic Acid in Respired Air, and 
of Red Globules in Blood; on removal of the Liver 
and Spleen in Frogs;’—and on the ‘Formation 
of Sugar in Animals dependent on the Liver,’ 
Prof. Will ‘On the Hair of Caterpillars’—bein 
tubes containing formic acid. Prof. Remak, ‘Fr 
Developement of Vertebrata:’—the flat germ 
of birds consists of three layers, sensorial, motory 
and glandular and intestinal. Prof. Schiff 
‘ Atrophy of Bone from Section of Nerves.’ Prof. 
Meyer ‘On the Microscopical Structure of the 
Nervous Fibres and Ganglia, and on the shorten- 
ing of the Nerves in the Leech by a Muscular 
Sheath.’ Prof. Waller ‘On the Functions of the 
Ganglia and Spinal Marrow, as investigated by 
the Section of Spinal Roots.’ Prof. Schlossberger 
‘On the Chemical Constitution of the Brain in 
different Animals and Ages.’ Lucien Bonaparte 
‘On some New Species and Arrangement of 
Birds.’ Prof. Rossmiissler ‘On the Necessity of an 
Anatomical Investigation of the Conchyliz.’ Prof. 
Calwer ‘On the Developement of the Buccinum 
Matatum ;'—wherein several ova go to the forma- 
tion of one individual, whilst from the egg of the 
Tubularia, on the contrary, as shown by ) Satan 
several embryos come from one ovum. 

Joly ‘On the real External Source of the Blue 
and Red Coloration of the Cocoon of the Silk- 
worm.’ 

Medical Section,—Prof. Rau, ‘Gutta Percha Ear- 
tubes and Probes.’ Prof. Greisinger, ‘Typhus in 
Egypt ’— characterized by bilious symptoms and 
by enlargement of spleen. Prof. Héfle, ‘On Micro- 
scopic Fungus occurring in Mucous Exudations.’ 
Prof. Naumann, ‘On Exophthalmos in connexion 
with Enlargements of Thyroid and Heart.’ Prof. 
Snell, ‘Loss of Cutaneous Sensibility, frequent 
in the mentally deranged:’—18 cases of entire loss, 
160 of partial. Prof. Erlenmeyer, ‘On Derange- 
ments in the Sense of Touch, and their Relation to 
Mental Disease.’ 





THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION OF 
DENMARK. 


‘ Copenhagen, Sept. 13. 

Iw reviewing Mr. Laing’s ‘Denmark and the 
Duchies,’ you appeared to be surprised at some of 
his conclusions with regard to General Education. 
In his previous work, ‘On the Social State of 
Europe,’ he had raised an educational phantom 
which even his Scandinavian predilections found it 
difficult to lay ; and when he was compelled to 
admit the success of the Danish system of general 
education, reasons had to be adduced to show why 
the result should be happy for Denmark and yet 
revolutionary and miserable for Germany. I have 
not brought Mr. Laing’s book with me; but I am 
sure that I do not err when I state his explanation 
of the difference to be, that the Prussian system of 
education is compulsory, while that of Denmark 
is voluntary. e explains, that Danish suc 
cess is partly due to the Government Siowng 
and not creating, the demand for education,—an' 
to its voluntary and non-gratuitous character. 
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The impression left upon my mind in reading 
his work was, that he was treating of the pri- 
mary education of the mass of the population, 
and not of education limited to the higher 
classes. If my im ion be correct, then he has 
been singularly ~ ae in his information,—for 
the primary tion of D k is compulsory, 
and chiefly gratuitous. It may be interesting to 

at a time when education attracts so much 
attention in England, to possess the observations 
of another educational traveller, who came here, 
jn full faith of Mr. Laing’s usual accuracy, to 
study the effects of a universal voluntary system 
ofedueation. I shall therefore describe generally, 
so far as your limits will allow, the Danish system 
of public Pri and Secondary education. 

e General Educational Law of Denmark is 
that of the 29th of July, 1814,—and the compul- 
sory clauses are, article 17 for the country, and 
article 24 for the town law. By these, it is pro- 
yided, that every parent, guardian, or householder 
shall send his children and servants who may be 
uninstructed to the Communal School, or in de- 
fault be fined for every day during which they are 
absent. Imprisonment, with bread and water, or 
with hard labour, is a further penalty of disobe- 
dience to the law. These compulsory laws are only 

licable to primary, and not at all to secondary, 
Secation. ey are very seldom enforced, because 
their infraction is rarely attempted. 

‘Each commune or parish establishes a school, 
which is supported by a special local rate. In most 
instances the education given is gratuitous,—but 
in some cases, when extra classes are given, a 
small charge of about two marks (or 9d.) a session 
is required. The education in these Primary 
Schools generally consists of reading and writing 
in Danish, arithmetic, history, and a little geo- 

yy. Occasionally, German, English, and 

wing are added,—but they must be paid for. 
~~, knowledge, according to the tenets of 
the Lutheran Church, is given in all, but is not 
compulsory on a Dissenter. Private schools and 
private tuition are freely allowed to compete with 
the public Communal Schools ; still, the Govern- 
ment, or rather the School Commission, may de- 
mand proofs of their efficiency. All the Public 
Schools are under the general control of the Minis- 
ter of Education ; but practically, the localities in 
which they are placed have the entire management 
of the education and the appointment of the teach- 
ers, who are generally trained in the Government 
Normal Seminaries. The parish minister has a 
powerful voice in the management of the Com- 
manal School,—because, not only is he a member 
of the School Commission, but he is enjoined by 
the fundamental law to expound from the pulpit 
the benefits of education, and to see that those 
who come up for confirmation have good temporal 
as well as spiritual knowledge. In a country where 
this religious rite is considered as important as 
baptism, and is actually required as a certificate of 
character before a young person can obtain a situ- 
ation, it is obvious that the ‘‘ confirmation exami- 
nation” becomes an important means of controlling 
the primary education. 

e general effect of these regulations with 

to primary education is certainly good, 
although they are attended with some evils. One 
of these consists in the tendency of the gratuitous 
system of education to keep the Primary Schools 
to the minimum instruction required by law. All 
are taxed for the support of the Communal School, 
and the poor therefore aid in the education of the 
tich, Hence, they are inclined to protest against 
the augmentation of instruction, in order to keep 
the cost of the school as low as possible. This 
tuitous instruction, which is not given in all, 

t in most of the Communal Schools, does not 
raise that love for education or appreciation of its 
value which is common with those who have to 
contribute something, however small, as a direct 
fee for a child’s attendance at school. It is wm 
certain that every man in Denmark has nD 
taught to read and write,—but it is not unfre- 
quently found, that the value of this instruction is 








not recognized, and that the-knowledge is wholly’ 


ten from disuse. It was frequent in the 
Holstein army to observe one soldier writing love 





letters forvarious of hiscomrades. Sunday Schools, | Matriculation University Examination, he lest 
for temporal, and not for spiritual, knowledge, have | the right of presentation, which passed to the next 
been established by private associations, with the | master. Now, except for theologians and era, 
view of retaining the instruction communicated in the Classical Examination of the Learned 

infancy, or of restoring that lost by disuse. But | is deemed sufficient for University admission. The 
far more beneficial than these has oo the intro- subjects now taught in all the public ‘“Learned” 
duction of penny postage into Denmark, The | Schools of Denmark are, Latin, Greek, German, 
liberal Constitution of 1848 also has made every | French, mathematics, physics, and natural his- 
peasant a politician, and has given him an induce- | tory ; and in many, though not in all, English and 
ment which he did not before possess to read news- | drawing are also given. re has been a growing 
papers. The letters have multiplied and increased | tendency of late years to require less time to he 
in circulation ; but while they doubtless aid the | devoted to the fae and to give more to the 
lower orders in retaining their education, they have | sciences. Accordingly, we find in several cases— 
at the same time reduced the literary character of | as at Soro, Flensborg, and Rénne—that “real” 
the higher classes, who are now more rarely seen classes have been supplemented to the Learned 
in the Great Royal Library of Copenhagen than Schools; and when this occurs, chemistry and me- 
before the Constitution was granted. | chanics frequently appear as additional objects of 

I have mentioned that the Primary Schools are | instruction. In the large towns, Private 

a by the communes, and that attendance | Schools compete with those established by Govern- 
at them is compulsory (unless the child is elsewhere | ment. In Copenhagen, the Government School is 
educated), and generally that it is gratuitous. The | only obliged by law to have 150 students; while 
Secondary Schools, on the other hand, are supported | those in the Private Schools of the capital amount 
by the Central Government—the attendance at to about 1,500. ‘The fee for the Public Learned 
them being voluntary, and not uitous. There , Schools varies, but is about 48 dollars yearly, or 
are about twenty of these ‘‘ Learned” Schools, | rather more than 5/.; that for the Private 

pretty equally distributed over the kingdom. For- | may be about 7/.,—but some additional subjects of 
merly, the instruction given in them was as exclu- instruction are given in the latter. If you have 
sively classical as that of British High Schools; space in your columns for it, a good comprehension 
but recently they have all embraced some of the | of the general education of the Secondary Schools 
modern lan s and a few of the sciences. The and of the primary instruction of a Private (nota 
union of these with the classics has been found to Communal) School might be obtained by inserting 
be by no means disadvantageous to the former. | the following scheme of instruction, which is in 
So much, indeed, have they been improved by it, | actual operation at this moment in a school at 
that the University regulations with regard to them Copenhagen having 320 pupils. This isa “‘Learn- 
have been modified. Formerly, if the rector of a | ed” School, with supplemental, primary, and 
school sent up three pupils who could not pass the ' “real” classes.— 


Weekly Hours in the “ Real” Division of the School. 


























j “7 | 
ed i Oe ee i 1. | Total Hours 
| ments. | j | | to a'Bul 
pee 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 |12to 14| Per Week 
Danish = _ - 4 24:8 8 6 3 | @ 3 38 
German .. ee ee ee ee ae 3 3 5 | 3 3 17 
French ! } ee 3 3 3 3 12 
English .. - i = eG Ss | 6 ~~ 2 oe fee me 9 
Religion and Bible History - ~~ wo 3 | 2 2 ee 2 2 13 
History .. ee ee a. oe ° | ee es | s § 2 | 2 6 
Geography .. ee os ee a 3 2 2 | 2 | 2 13 
Mathematics and Arithmetic —.. 6) 5 | 4 4 | s|/ 71% 36 
Natural History a ae | 2 2 2 | as | “| 6 
Physics .. ee a. es an er oe es 2 2 4 
Singing and Theory of Music 2. | 2 1 1 | 1 | 1 ee 8 
Drawing .. os oe es 2 | 2 2 | 2 | 2 2 12 
Writing oe ee 6 5 | 4 3 3 | 2 2 25 
Gymnastics. and Swimming. . 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 1 13 
) | 
Hours in the week... - 24 | so | 30 | 30 33 | 33 | 330rg2) 








The Rudimentary Class and Classes VI.,V.,I'V., | whether he passes into Classes II. and I. or inte 
and TTI. are common both to the “real” system | the Learned classes. Many do both,—most take 
and to the “learned” department of the school. | the latter. 
Every one must pass through all these classes first; The following is the scheme of the Learned 
and then, being eleven years of age, he may choose ' division.— 


Weekly Scheme for the Learned Division. 

















Class........- IiLa. | WLs. | Iba. IL. zp. , IL an La. I. B. Total Hours 
| | ina Week 
rn | a | a2 | as 13 4 | 15 ag protutgest. 
Latin.. : 6 9 | 8 8 8 10 | 87 
Greek <a | 4 5 4 6 | 22 
Hebrew ° we oe os ma @ mx | on oo ° 3 3 
Danish .. - rr - — 24 4] 2 2 2 2 16 
German oe oe os | 2 2 | 2 2 3 1 14 
French } 3. | Ss 2 2 - 3 2 15 
English - | wea I i ‘a Ae aay. 3 
Religion and Bible History. . | Se «| 2 | 2 2 | 2 2 14 
History ae os os ir 3 3 2 3 2 3 18 
Geography zs a f | 2| 2 | 2 2 | 3 2 | 1B 
Mathematics and Arithmetic .. o- 3 3 4 4 | 4 4 26 
Natural History .. me “ - | 3 | 2 = | 12 
Theory of Music oe oe 1 | 7 ee o | oo 1 
Drawing .. ee te ee 1 oe o | os 1 
Writing and Composition rn a > a 4 oe | = ne 3 
Gymnastics and Swimming - 2 | 2 2 én ~ i 8 
Hours in the week Sf see 32 | a2 | 34 34 








This example, selected from sch which I ; Moltke, the late Prime Minister, along with the 
have obtained of every Learned School in Den- | sons of shoemakers, tailors, and all classes of men, 
mark, exhibits the working of the Secondary high and low. The cost of education at this par- 
‘Schools, which give education to its well-doing ticular school is a little above 7/. for the year. — 
men. In the school of which I have given you | “When the pupil has reached his fifteenth or six- 
the scheme for this year, I find the son of Count ‘teenth year, he is ready for confirmation ; and 
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passes either to the University, or enters into 


industrial occupations if he be not destined 
for a learned profession. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished merchants have, however, taken their 
University course, as well as that of the Secondary 
School. The University of Copenhagen has 1,100 
students, and that of Kiel about 300. 

You will observe, from what I have said, that 
there are three kinds of Secondary Schools in 
Denmark—1, Learned Schools ; 2, Learned Schools 
with real classes; and, 3, Real Schools. The latter 
have not yet been so successful as the two former, 
—the difficulty being, to get teachers well qualified 
in‘a new system of education. The Real School of 
Elsineur is, however, said to be excellent of its 
kind, but I have not yet seen it. The only school 
in Denmark likely to produce real teachers is the 
Polytechnic Institution of Copenhagen; but as 
that has only produced about ninety diplomaed 
** candidates” since 1829, most of whom are in 
good employments, the supply is obviously not 
equal to the demand. I do not think that this is 
much to be regretted, as, in the present disposition 
of the Danes, they would run too quickly into the 
real system of education. The Learned Schools 
are really moderate Real Schools; and, in uniting 
the elegance, refinement, and exact memory given 
by the classics with the habits of observation of 
natural history and the accurate precision of ma- 
thematics, they are educating a race of whom Den- 
mark may justly be proud. The modern languages 
are never neglected in them ; and thus they give 
substantially a ‘‘ real” education. The only point 
that I have to remark with regard to them is, that 
there is a tendency to include too many branches of 
learning. They almost remind one of the aspiration 
of Goethe’s scholars,— 

Ich méchte gern was auf der Erden 

Und in dem Himmel ist, Erfassen, 

Die Wissenschaft und die Natur. 
Nevertheless, they are splendid schools, and put 
to shame the so-called education of our English 
Secondary Schools. I have not met a well-clad 
person in the streets who did not understand Ger- 
man ; and in very many cases French and English 
are also well spoken. The variety and extent of 
knowledge of the upper classes here have always 
elicited my admiration. 

While, therefore, I bear willing testimony with 
Mr. Laing to the excellent effects both of the pri- 
mary and the secondary education in Denmark, so far 
as it has come within my observation—and I have 
diligently laboured to understand them,—I en- 
tirely disagree with that philosophical traveller in 
the reasons to which he ascribes their success.. It 
is not true, that Government has only given edu- 
cation co-extensive with the demand, as he asserts. 
The State has acted on its own perception of right 
long before ignorance made a demand for that 
which it knew not how to value; and the compul- 
sory laws of education are no longer felt as a 
burden on the community. There is certainly 
something anomalous in the fact that one must pay 
if one does not go to school, and have nothing to 
pay if one does,—and I shall not be surprised to 
find the Danes soon correcting this anomaly. It 
is true, also, that the free Constitution of 1848 has 
raised a Radical party in Denmark, who object to 
the compulsory laws as being incompatible with 
the freedom of the Constitution. But this is only 
a war-cry of a party, and very little believed in by 
those using it. I confess that, with all my English 
notions of liberty, I should be sorry to see Denmark 
make any serious changes in those educational laws 
which have made her perhaps the best generally 
educated nation in Europe. 

A TRAVELLING F.R.S. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have reason to know that the following cir- 
cular has been sent to a few of the principal 
metropolitan publishers. In view of the hostility 
that was manifested by certain publishers towards 
the publication by the Education Board of the 
Irish school books,—the Department of Practical 
Art seems to have determined on placing the 
responsibility of resolving the difficulties of the 
question upon the Trade interests.— 





= Department of Practical Art, Marlborough House. 

26th August, 1852. 
** Certain class works and examples which do not exist at 
present require to be produced for the use of the schools in 
connexion with this Department, and so far as I can see are 
not likely to be produced by private agency. When pro- 
duced, besides being useful in our schools, it appears to be 
desirable that the public at large should be able to procure 
them. But whilst enabling the public to purchase them, 
it appears not to be desirable that the Department should 
become a publisher itself, if satisfactory arrangements can 
be made to avoid it. Assuming that the MSS. of such works 
together with any illustrations would be produced by this 
Department, will you have the kindness to inform me what 
you consider would be the most desirable course of pro- 
ceeding to cause the works to be printed and published ?— 
1. So as not to interfere with the ordinary rules and chan- 
nels of trade.—2. So as not to confer any monopoly on any 
particular publisher without previous competition, if possi- 
ble.—3. So as to afford the public the means of obtaining 
the works at a reasonable and moderate price.—In suggest- 
ing any plan, will you have the kindness to bear in mind 
that it will be necessary the Department should have, for its 
own use only, 250 copies at the cost of paper and print ?— 
lam, &c. Henny COLe. 
—We shall look with curiosity to see how the 
trade will deal with the question of monopoly,— 
and what their suggestions will be as respects com- 
petition for the privilege of publishing. A ques- 
tion may arise whether, instead of providing the 
MSS. and illustrations, and requiring to have 250 
copies at the cost of paper and print, it would not 
be a simpler arrangement that the Department 
should purchase these copies at the wholesale 
price, and leave the publisher to provide the MSS. 
and illustrations at his own risk, subject to the 
approval of the Department.—We shall, however, 
doubtless have the matter fairly discussed by the 
trade;—and whatever may be the result, the ar- 
rangements will have had the advantage of sifting 
and publicity. 

Not long since we made our readers acquainted 
with a proposal which had been laid by certain 
projectors before the directors of the new Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham—for adding to the features of 
attraction in that establishment the sea wave itself, 
—and thence bringing the tide to rise and fall in 
the streets of London. According to the Builder, 
the latter and more important portion of this design 
has been taken up by other parties,—and is in- 
tended to be carried out on a plan which the new 
projectors consider as yielding the conditions of a 
profitable investment. It is proposed to construct 
a sea wall, engine-house, reservoir, and offices at 
Middlewick, on the eastern coast of Essex ; and to 
lay down a cast-iron main conduit thence through 
Southminster, Althorn, Latchington, Runwell, 
Wickford, East Horndon Hall, Upminster, Horn- 
church, Langtons, Havering Well, Beacon Tree 
Heath, Great Ilford, Stratford, Old Ford Road, 
Ford Lane, Hackney Wick, and Homerton, to 
Clapton, terminating in a reservoir formerly used 
by the East London Waterworks Company, ex- 
tending over an area of two acres in Powell’s 
Field. It is intended, in the first instance, to 
construct two bathing establishments—one in the 
neighbourhood of Finsbury Square for the east, 
and the other near Cavendish Square for the 
western district of London; and, it is believed 
that the erection of the establishments at Middle- 
wick and London, laying the mains, preliminary, 
legal, and every other outlay, will not exceed 
90,0007. The capital is fixed at 100,0007. in 
10,000 shares of 10/. each.—As we have already 
said, we suppose the engineering difficulties are 
such as may be overcome in an age that tunnels 
alps, hangs iron pathways in the air, and holds 
personal and immediate conversations through 
dividing seas,—but on the financial prospects of 
such a scheme we have not before us the means of 
forming a judgment. 

Among the chief architectural glories of London 
rank its bridges. Rome can boast of a finer church 
-—Berlin a nobler museum—Paris incomparably 
grander palaces. But what capital of Europe can 
show seven such structures as span the waters of the 
Thames between Vauxhall and the Custom House? 
Canova declared that it was worth a journey all 
the way from Rome to London only to see Water- 
loo Bridge. Paris has a greater number of bridges, 
it is true; but the Seine is a river considerably less 
wide and deep than the Thames. The same may 
be said of the Spree and its channels, at Berlin :— 
a stream too remote from the sea to be affected by 








its tides. The Danube at Vienna is not a tidal 
river,—yet the Austrian capital is content with a 
wooden bridge across it. As to the Rhine, though 
not much wider than the Thames at Hungerford 
for two or three hundred miles, it has no bridge 
nearer to its outlets on the German Ocean than 
Bile, in Switzerland.—But unique as is our system 
of metropolitan bridges, it has ceased to be ade. 
quate to the wants of the swarming life upon its 
banks. It necessarily demands enlargement ag 
the population on both sides of the river increases 
in amount :—and at the instance of Mr. Bennoch 
a proposal for a new bridge, between Blackfriars 
and London Bridges, has been referred by the 
City authorities to the consideration of a commit. 
tee. The new span Mr. Bennoch proposes to call 
St. Paul's Bridge.—The case for a new bridge 
across the Thames is convincingly made out by its 
proposer. 

We see it stated, that a pension of 1001. a-year 
has been granted to the widow of the late Mr. 
Pugin. 

A war is raging between the College of Surgeons 
of Ireland and the University of Dublin, in refe. 
rence to the fact of the latter institution having 
recently undertaken to grant diplomas in surgery, 
It appears, that until lately all surgical diplomas in 
Ireland have been granted by the College of Sur. 
geons ; but the University—claiming to have under 
their charters power to do so, and finding it on 
many accounts desirable— have given a curriculum 
of study for surgical students, and proceeded to 
grant diplomas, too. The College of Surgeons com- 
plain that the University had no right, and have 
no reason, for taking this department of medical 
education and licence out of their hands.—Of the 
right under the terms of their charter, as produced 
by themselves*in a statement maintaining their 
case, we can have no doubt. As to the reasons, 
we can understand how the College of Surgeons 
should be the last body to see any ;—but there cer- 
tainly seems a propriety in concentrating in a Uni; 
versity the means of giving a complete medical 
education,—and we think the Board of Trinity 
College have come to a right conclusion in this 
respect. The fact is, in olden times the profession 
of medicine was regarded as one and indivisible, 
and no powers were given to practise medicine that 
did not give powers to practise surgery. The 
London College of Physicians could, according to 
its charter, give a licence in surgery to-morrow if 
it chose.—These things ought to draw the atten- 
tion of the legislature to the present state of medi- 
cal law, and lead at once to those reforms which 
are so necessary for the welfare and peace of the 
medical profession, It has been the absurd multi- 
plication of charter upon charter, giving all sorts 
of legal powers, and the recognition by law of 
grades in the profession which do not exist in prac- 
tice, that has led to the present anomalous position 
of the various medical corporations, and to those 
eternal bickerings between the members of our 
medical institutions which have frittered away the 
time and talents that if directed towards the 
science of medicine might have been an incalcu- 
lable blessing to mankind. 

We are glad to find that our remarks on the 
Black Flag nuisance of Belfast has excited the 
attention of the local press of that city. The visit 
of the British Association has undoubtedly left 
behind it impressions which will tell on the future 
mental developement of the more opulent classes of 
Belfast ;—but should it lead to the abolition of the 
flagrant instances that exist there of sanitary neg- 
lect, then will the great mass of the people have 
occasion to bless the day that brought this band of 
philosophers to their town. 

Whilst on sanitary matters, we may state, that 
the Board of Health has put itself in communica- 
tion with the College of Physicians on the subject 
of the approach of cholera. We hope the College 
will strenuously urge on the Government the neces- 
sity of proceeding with sanitary legislation, and 
acting on powers which it already possesses. The 
Ranelagh sewer has at last been ordered to be 
covered in. This should be proceeded with with- 
out loss of time. The terrible ditches in Battersea 
Fields demand immediate attention. All burying 
in the metropolis should be at once suspended. 
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a 
The removal of collections of animal and vegetable 
refuse should be looked to in every parish and 
guburb in London. There are plenty of means 
already existing by which a Government in earnest 
about public health might make itself immediately 
ore local papers tell us that the Liverpool Free 
Public Library and Museum is to be opened to 
the public on the 18th inst.—and opened without 
apy flourish of foreign trumpets, such as Manches- 
ter delights to sound before her march in the path 
ofeducation. The Liverpool people seem to have 
an idea—in which, for ourselves, we agree with 
them—that such institutions may stand on their 
proper merits, and are their own sufficient inter- 

ters. They are content to risk the play which 
they know to be a good one without a prologue.— 
The Museum, it is said, will not be opened for 
some months. From 9,000 to 10,000 volumes 
have already been received into the library. The 
workmen are busily engaged in fitting up the glass 
eases for Lord Derby’s museum. In one of the 
rooms, it is added, the Exhibition model of Liver- 

lis to be placed. 

In the new chivalry that is springing up around 
us on many sides—the order of merit that finds its 

tents in popular gratitude and its blazonry in the 
ee of the million—Sir Michael Stuart seems 
disposed to win for himselfadistinguished place. Not 
long ago, we put on record, among the social facts 
which mark the moral elements in contemporary 
history, his donation ofa park to the inhabitants 
of Greenock :—we have now toadd, that in the same 
spirit which suggested his former liberality he has 
given a piece of ground—eight acres in extent 
—on the eastern side of the town, as a place for 
out-door sports and exercises. 

A “Hygienic Congress,” consisting of gentle- 
men of different countries who take an interest 
in promoting the health of towns and the welfare 
ofthe working classes, has been sitting at Brussels. 
About 200 gentlemen, Belgians and foreigners, 
attended. The Minister of the Interior, M. 
Rogier, was chosen Honorary President, — and 
the real Presidency was conferred on M. 
Vieminckx, President of the Academy of Medi- 
cine. The following were chosen Vice-Presidents : 
—for England, Viscount Ebrington, and Dr. 
Arnott, —for France, M. de Villermé and M. 
Magendie, Members of the Institute,—for Pied- 
mont, the Chevalier Berlini and Dr. Trompeo, dele- 
gated by the Ministry of the Interior, and by the 
city of Turin,—for Sweden, Dr. Huss, Professor 
of the University of Stockholm,—for Denmark, 
Dr. Horneman, member of the Board of Health of 
Copenhagen,—for Prussia, Count Aug. Cziekowski, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies,—for Ger- 
many (Frankfort), Dr. G. Vurentropp,—for Swit- 
zerland, Dr. Gosse,—for the Netherlands, Dr. 
Schick, delegate of the Congress of Medical 
Sciences, —for Spain, M. Ramon de la Sagra, 
Member of the French Institute, and of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium.—The work was done in 
four different sections :—one, charged to occupy 
itself with workmen’s houses, baths, washhouses, 
and hospitals,—another, with sewers, &c., the dis- 
tribution of water, and ventilation, —the third, 
with the organization of pMblic health, the main- 
taining of children, interments, and cemeteries, 





—and the fourth, with the adulteration of food, | 
the labour of children in workshops, and prostitu- | 


tion. 

Among the literary gossip which comes to us 
from the other world, we notice that Mr. Herman 
Melville—whom our readers last heard of at the 
Isthmus of Central America—has published a work 
called ‘ Pierre, or the Ambiguities,’ in which, if we 
may trust American critics, that writer’s prose has 
run more mad than ever;—and that Mr. Haw- 
thorne, throwing aside any new Scarlet Letters 
and Blithedale Romances on which he may be 
engaged, has commenced a ‘ Life of Franklin 
Pierce’ the democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

The Committee of Languages, History, and Arts 
attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
France has received orders to make and publish a 
_— collection of the popular poetry of France. 

unlimited credit is opened to the Committee for 


| 





this purpose. The scheme is vast, and we should 
think somewhat unmanageable. The gathering is 
to include the religious, martial, and festive songs 
and ballads—the historical legends, talesand stories, 
the squibs, recitals, and satires, which exist in 
print or in manuscript. Poems in the various 
dialects of France are also to be given—with trans- 
lations into the current Gallic. But it may be 
doubted whether this scheme will be carried out 
in its integrity; we could name some songs and 
satires—without going further back than Roget 
de Lille or Béranger—which the present Minister 
of Public Instruction would scarcely undertake to 
print at the expense of the State, though they are 
unquestionably popular. 

The sale of the private library of the ex-Queen 
of the French, Marie Amélie, is announced to 
take place on the 3rd of November. Among the 
rare books in the collection is, the ‘Sac de Rome,’ 
written by J. Buonaparte in 1527—with a trans- 
lation of the work by the present President of the 
French Republic. 

Correspondence in the Kélnische Zeitung warns 
English and other travellers who may be on 
their way into the Austrian States, I aly and 
Bohemia, not less than into Austria+ proper, 
and Hungary, to take care what books are in 
their pockets or portmanteaus. It asserts that 
many reprints of English works — especially 
naming the editions of Tauchnitz and Teubner 
—have been seized, as well as copies of the Latin 
classics. Cicero and Tacitus are to be read in 
Austria only when expurgated. The point of 
the warning published in the Rhine journal is 
this :—the possession of any of these works not 
only involves their loss, but a tedious examination, 
unpleasant delay, and perhaps a fine. We repeat, 
the matter would be much simplified, and made 
searcely any worse, by prohibiting books alto- 
gether. 

Is it possible to connect the New World with 
the Old by means of a magnetic wire? This ques- 
tion is now occupying many minds in Paris, 
London, and New York. Every fresh experiment 
in the submersion of telegraphic cables seems to 
strengthen the hope that in time science will be 
able to puta belt beneath the sea as well as a 
girdle round about the earth. But the obstacles 
are great, if not insurmountable. Fifty or a hun- 
dred miles of tubing, lying in the ocean bed, isa 
manageable amount of wires, easy to pay out at 
first, and possible to raise, examine, and repair in 
case of accidents. But a cable three thousand 
miles long is another matter. True, there are 
certain points on the track between the two Conti- 
nents where it would be possible to fix the wires,— 
for instance, the Three Chimneys and Jacquet’s 
Island. But the first of these projecting rocks is 
two thousand miles from London,—only five hun- 
dred of which could be saved by making one of the 
westernmost parts of Kerry or Connemara the 
point of departure. Even supposing that the wires 
were sunk off Dunmore Head, there would be three 
vast sea spaces, varying from nearly a thousand to 
fifteen hundred miles each, to cross; seas of un- 
known depth—the plumb having been let out five 
miles without reaching soundings,—and of varied 
character. In some places it is known that the 
sea valleys vary from half a mile to two miles of 
hollow; and many of the ridges consist of hard, 
water-worn and sharp pointed rocks, which in a 
violent sea, it may be feared, would be likely to 
abrade and sever the metallic ropes. Immense 
spaces of the Atlantic bed are covered with gigan- 
tic sea weeds, of unknown strength and thickness; 
and it is imagined that the lightning wires, once 
imbedded in a thousand miles of these tenacious 
plants, could not be again raised for any purpose. 
How far these impediments may be surmounted, it 
is for science to decide,—but in the mean time a 
project has been started which has for its object to 
avoid them altogether. This is to be done by 
changing the route, and making the journey as 
much as possible overland. Starting from the 
most northern part of the main land of Scotland, it 
is proposed to throw an electric wire to Orkney, 
Shetland, and the Faroe Islands,—to carryit thence 
to Iceland and the east coast of Greenland,—thence 
onwards to a point on Davis's Straits, near the 


Arctic Circle,—and so to Cape Walsingham. Ano- 
ther submarine wire would then carry the lines 
across Hudson’s Straits into Upper Canada, 
Though the distance by this route would be much 
greater than through the Atlantic Ocean, the 
submerged wires would be about five hundred miles 
shorter. The number of stations by the island 
route would be far greater,—and the wire would 
have to 9 though the territories ofa third power, 
Denmark, and over immense tracts of uninhabited 
and unexplored country. 





The LATE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS, 
honoured by the pe and approval of Her Majesty, the Royal 
Family, and the late Duke.—The Nobility and Public are r - 
fully informed, that in consequence of forthcoming Novelt 
period has become limited during which they can inspect t 
ouly complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S CAREE 
exhibited. Daily, at Three and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 14., 
2s. 6d., and 3s. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 

THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from his Sketches made 
upon the spot, by J. 8. rout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, 
Kegent Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes 
are—Piymouth Sound—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggin 
— Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek—Ophir—Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It 
being desirable that the Scenes should be described by one 
nally acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for a short time, 
undertaken that office. —Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Gal- 
lery, 6d. At Three and Eight o'clock. 





PATRON—H.R.H, PRINCE ALBERT. 

DEATII OF WELLINGTON.—The NATIONAL SONG, by 
MACFAKREN, will be sung by GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq. at 
the KUYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, in his Even 
LECTURE ON MUSIC, in which he will be assisted by Miss 
Blanche Younge, R.A.M.—LECTU RES :—By J. H. Pepper, Xte 
on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUSTKALIAN GOLD DI8- 
TRICTS.—By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the MODE of PRESERVING 
FRESH PROVISIONS, — By Mr. Crispe, on MORRALL’S 
PATENT NEEDLES.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, &c. &. — Admission, 1s,; Schools and Children under 
ten, Half-price, For hours see Programme. 








SCIENTIFIC 


PHENOMENA OF LIGHT. 

ALtHovucH the absurdity of the statement to 
which the following communication refers has been 
fully exposed,—we are not certain that the pheno- 
mena which induced a very superficial observer to 
announce the discovery of the visibility of the com- 
ponent particles of the air have before been so well 
described and explained as they are here by our 
pemmacrcrnct ete the Philosophical Magazine for 
May 1834 will be found a paper, by Sir David 
Brewster, we believe, entitled ‘Observations on the 
Visibility of the Retina,’ which bears on the sub- 
ject,—and should be consulted by those who are 
interested therein. 


Some time since, as you mentioned in your 
journal as the time, M. Andraud made a commu- 
nication to the Académie des Sciences of Paris in 
which he announced his discovery of the visibility 
of the component particles of the air. He had ob- 
served on looking through a very minute aperture 
ina card held between the eye and the light certain 
objects which he considered to be the constituent 
particles of the atmosphere itself. 

It is true that whenever a very minute aperture 
is held at the distance of one or two inches from 
the eye between it and the light, the following 
appearances are visible ;—Ist. The minute hole, 
of whatever figure it be, assumes the aspect 
of a perfectly circular dise.—2nd. This luminous 
disc, viewed, as if it were an object at the usual 
distance of distinct vision, appears traversed by a 
fibrous or reticulated texture, interspersed with 
small specks or spots, some darker, some lighter 
than the general tone of the disc.—-3rdly. t- 
ever number of these apertures are applied succes- 
sively to the same eye the configuration or pattern 
of this texture is always identical ; but, on chang- 
ing the eye, though the general appearance remains 
analogous, the pattern becomes entirely different. 
—4thly. Besides these appearances, which are con- 





stant, (at least constant so far as the observations 
of aday, or week, are concerned ; though in process 
| of time these patterns do gradually alter), minute 
| globules are occasionally seen to move across the 
disc :—on half closing the eye, the eyelashes be- 
come distinctly visible, so that they may be counted 
—minute particles of dust on a plate of glass inter- 
| posed between the eye and the aperture, with 
other similar objects are readily and distinctly 
perceived. 
Now, it seems evident from the identity of 
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pottern presented successively to the same eye by 

number of these apertures, that it is something 
idionging to the structural condition of the eye 
itself which is thus seen—as, probably of its anterior 
membrane, of the crystalline lens, as of any other 
part—and it isnot impossible that some advantage 
might be derived in the investigation of some of 
the causes of indistinct sight from thus subjecting 
the eye to its own examination. But, in the first 
instance, the mode in which this abnormal exercise 
of vision is effected appears to require considera- 
tion. 

It is obviously impossible that any focal image of 
the objects thus perceived, can by any focal adjust- 
ment of the eye itself be depicted on the retina, and 
yet they are clearly enough defined. The explana- 
tion of this is, that they are seen by virtue of their 
shadows projected on that nerve: as may be esta- 
blished by the following considerations and experi- 
ment. 

In the first place the objects in question are not 
ordinarily visible, because, while for optical reasons 
no focal image of them can occur at the retina, 
their shadows are not, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, extended to that distance; and this 
for the same reason that the shadow of the earth, 
though it reaches the moon, cannot extend so far as 
our next planetary neighbour. But as a diminu- 
tion of the diameter of the sun towards equality 
with that of the earth, would cause its shadow to 
reach to any proportionate distance in space, so the 
adequate diminution of the aperture by which light 
falls on the minute objects in question enables their 
shadows to reach the retina, a distance much fur- 
ther than that to which they would, under ordinary 
circumstances of illumination, be projected. 

Now, the idea or notice which would be con- 
veyed to the sensorium by the retina of a shadow 
clearly defined on its surface will, it will readily be 
understood, differ im no material + from that 
of asimilarly shaped dark image, the result of a focal 
picture of some object placed at an ordinary dis- 
tance of distinct vision. Thus in a camera obscura 


a small substance in front of the object-glass would, | 


if placed and shaped appropriately, assume by virtue 
of its shadow the appearance of a dark beam among 
the other objects seen on the table by virtue of 
their focal images. Nor would a spectator, con- 
sidered as the sensorium of the camera (itself a 
gigantic eye of which the white table is the retina), 
readily or necessarily perceive the illusion. In pho- 
tography the susceptible paper recognizes no differ- 
ence between the shadow of a fine wire in imme- 
diate proximity, and the focal image of a massive 
bar at twenty feet ; but registers both alike: and 


thus also it is not easily conceivable that shadows, | 


if once projected upon the retina, would be reported 
by it to the brain in any other manner than as if 
they were focal images of objects not nearer to the 
eye than the usual limits of distinct vision. 

The following simple experiment illustrates and 
confirms the foregoing remarks :—In a dark room 
let a lens, say of three inches’ focus, set in a suffi- 
cient margin of pasteboard be fixed vertically at 
its focal distance from a white wall. Affix some 
small object (a minute fragment of wafer, or tlre 
like) on the surface of the lens. When a strong 
light, such as that of a dark lantern with a bull’s 
eye lens, is held in front, no shadow of the wafer 
is perceptible ; but on interposing a thin sheet of 
lead with a pin-hole of about one-thirtieth inch 
diameter, so that no light may pass forth except 
through this minute aperture, the shadow of the 
wafer becomes clearly defined on the wall. It is 
immaterial for the experiment whether a lens or a 
plate of plane glass be used. The adoption of a 
lens offers indeed an exact analogy to the case of 
the eye, while the substitution of a simple plane 
glass shows that the lenticular surface is not really 
at:all concerned with the main result. 

‘The -application of these remarks to Mr. An- 
draud’s observations seems to preclude the neces- 
sity of supposing that the particles of the air have 
been rendered perceptible. ‘The visibility of the 
texture of the eye itself,—of the minute globules 
of ‘the lachrymal fluid on its surface —possibly 
even of particles of dust slowly floating in the 
neighbourhood of the pupil (acondition of vision not 
<iequeatity realized even among philosophers) 


seem quite sufficient to account for the phenome- 

non, of which he has proposed so startling an 

explanation.—I am, &c. J. HippPisLey. 
Stoneaston, September 27. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Entomological, 8 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 3—General Business. 





FINE ARTS 


MR. WILLIAM FINDEN. 


Ir was only last week that we spoke of Mr. 
William Finden as one of seven or eight eminent 
historical engravers whose names were attached to 
a petition to Her Majesty for the recognition of the 
claim of engravers to the full honours of the 
Royal Academy : and we have now to announce 
that the affixing of his signature to that petition 
was one of the last acts of Mr. Finden’s life. He 
eaught cold on his return from a meeting of his 
fellow engravers— the cold aggravated an old 
complaint, disease of the heart,—and on the 20th 
of September he was no more. He died a widower, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Mr. William Finden was the elder brother of 
Mr. Edward Finden, in conjunction with whose 
name his own is honourably mentioned and will 
be remembered hereafter in the history of Art in 
this country. He was, we believe, a pupil of the 
late Mr. Charles Warren—known to collectors by 
his exquisite engraving after ‘The Broken Jar’ by 
Wilkie. From Warren he learnt much—but he 
was under more secret and really greater obliga- 
tions in his art to Mr. James Heath (father of the 
late Mr. Charles Heath) than he was to Mr. War- 
ren,—many of his early works done for embellished 





books published by Sharpe, Suttaby and others 
| bearing unmistakeable evidences how carefully he 
| had given his days and nights to the study of Mr. 
| Heath’s engravings. In this style some of his 
early plates for Smirke’s ‘Don Quixote’ are excel- 
| lent-examples of his art. 
| Mr. Finden’s great works—works great in point 
of size—are not numerous. His largest and best 
is his full-length portrait of George the Fourth 
seated on a sofa, from the original picture painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence for the Marchioness of 
'Conyngham. Asa piece of bold but delicate line- 
engraving in which the engraver does full justice 
to his original and to himself, this is a master- 
piece of its kind. There are no gaping or feeble 
lines in any part,—but throughout a warmth and 
vigour worthy of William Sharp. The work is 
a true translation of the picture rendered with the 
feeling of an artist. 
A fine engraving from a good picture necessarily 
possesses qualities akin to the qualities of the 
| original. How exquisitely did Fisher and Haward 
| understand and render Sir Joshua ;—how truly 
have Raimbach and Burnet translated Wilkie— 
how charmingly has Mr. Doo, in his ‘ Nature,’ 
entered into all the better qualities of Lawrenee— 
and with what skill did William Finden cateh all 
the portraiture and finish of one of Sir Thomas's 
most laboured pictures. The price for the George 
IV. was large. Mr. Finden received 1,500 guineas 
forengraving it,—the highest price, we believe, ever 
paid for engraving a portrait. The sale, too, was 
unprecedentedly large—and proofs were so much 
in demand at the time, that they were advertised 
for with a considerable premium on the price of 
publication. See, however, the caprice of fashion 
—and the difference between a living and a dead 
king! Proofs may now be had, we believe, for 
nearly as many shillings as pounds were required to 
obtain them ‘‘when George the Fourth was king.” 
How much exquisite art did William Finden 
waste on the wig and silk stockings of George the 
Fourth—art that might have been better, though 
not so profitably, employed in translating to copper 
Paulo's free stroke or Titian’s warmth divine! 
For, even William Finden’s art cannot keep the 
old king ‘‘in fashion.” 

After the sofa King George, Mr. Finden’s next 
important large works in point of size and merit, 
are his ‘ Highlander’s Return’ (the Wilkie still an 
ornament at Cassiobury) ;—‘ The Village Festival,’ 
after the well-known picture by the same artist, 








painted ‘for Mr. Angerstein, and now in the 
National Gallery—and ‘The Naughty Boy,’ a boy 
standing, with dogged look, close to his broken 
slate,—after the original by Sir Edwin Landseer 
in Mr. Sheepshanks’s collection. For ‘The Hi 
lander’s Return,’ he received 600 guineas ; and for 
‘The Naughty Boy,’ 150 guineas. What he 
received for ‘The Village Festival’ we do not 
remember to have heard. He was never happier 
than in this engraving after Wilkie. He hag 
caught—and on a copper much smaller than any 
copper used by Burnet and Raimbach in transfer. 
ring to paper the canvas-offspring of the 
Scottish artist—an infinite share of the life and 
character belonging to that full and elaborate 
composition executed in what was perhaps Wilkie’s 
happiest period. This, to our thinking, is Mr, 
Finden’s best work—and that by which he will be 
most largely remembered :—for it will be difficult 
to put ‘The Village Festival’ out of fashion. 

Working for the booksellers as Mr. Finden and 
his brother worked, gave them both a taste for 
working on their own account. Tt was not long, 
therefore, before they became publishers—not 
ostensibly, but really publishers as sharing in the 
profit and less of their new undertakings. Their 
great work, in this branch of their profession, was 
‘The Byron Illustrations ’"—a really beautiful work 
—conceived and executed with great spirit, taste 
and success. By thisthey made money more than 
sufficient to excite the envy of legitimate pub- 
lishers ; and in this the heyday of their reputation 
they were looked upon for what they were— 
monied men—into whose hands only good things 
would come, and in whose hands good things were 
sure to succeed. 

It is not often that men who step out of their 
legitimate walk continue to be successful in both 
callings. Sir Walter Scott was unsuecessful asa 
publisher,—Mr. Macready lost money as a ma- 
nager,—Mr. Martin would have done better with 
Mr. Moon than he did—though he did well—on 
his own account,—and except in the remarkable 
instance of ‘The Byron Illustrations,’ Mr. Finden 
and his brother were unsuccessful publishers. 
Buoyed up by the Byron success, Mr. William 
Finden launched into other expensive undertak- 
ings : — and of which the most important, and 
—- the most costly, was ‘The Gallery of 
British Art.’ This was really a beautiful work, 
containing a well-selected collection of examples of 
the living English school—engraved generally with 
care and fidelity and, in some instances, witha 
spirit to be given only by true and great engravers. 
This work, which in other hands might have turned 
out a profitable undertaking, proved, in*the hands 
of Mr. Finden, a serious loss. In this venture he 
wrecked his Byron savings,—and he became a 
poor man. 

The last great work on which Mr. Finden was 
employed, was an engraving, for the Art-Union of 
London, after Hilton’s large picture of ‘The Cruci- 
fixion.’ The proofs of this engraving have been 
issued some time,—but even the proofs will not add 
to Mr. Finden’s reputation. A great engraver is 
indeed reduced in the world when he undertakesto 
work for an Art (we had nearly written a poor law) 
Union, for all who ha¥e worked fer societies of 
this nature have wrought with a sense that they 
were doing what poverty alone compels them to 
do—and their works have exhibited corresponding 
traces that the hand had lost its cunning—and the 
heart its good-will. 

Mr. Finden lies buried in the General Cemetery 
at Highgate. 





ART-ANTIQUITIES IN ATHENS. 

A letter has been addressed from Athens to Mr. 
Hamilton, Vice-President of the Royal Society of 
Literature, by Mr. Charles Newton, lately of the 
British ‘Museum, but now Her Majesty's Vice 
Consul at Mytilene ; in which he gives a very 
interesting account of the objects which he saw 
still preserved in that ancient city of the Arts,— 
and chiefly of the numerous fragments of Art 
contemporary with and posterior to the time of 
Phidias. 

It would be difficult, says Mr. Newton, without 
actually visiting the Acropolis, to form any idea of 
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—— 
the interest and value of these fragments as a fur- 
ther illustration of the sculptures in the Elgin Room, 
—4o which they are as essential as leaves torn out of 
a:MS. are to book itself. The places in which 

tures are preserved are :—1l. The cella of 

the Parthenon itself, in which the most important 
j are the torso of a male figure kneeling on 
both knees, and a reclining female figure, which 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Lloyd both agree to be those 
of the Ilissus and Kallirrhoe, believing the figure 
jn the British Museum commonly called the Ilissus 
to be the Cephissus. This male torso is of the 
t beauty, the thighs are very finely preserved, 

and the same great style which we find in the The- 
seus is at once recognizable. 2. A long cellar or 
cistern, running north and. south in front of the 
west end of the Temple. The whole cellar is full 
of fragments perfectly unarranged, but some of them 
of inestimable value. Among them are two horses’ 
heads, quite worthy of those in the Elgin Room; a 
hoof with holes all round inside, showing where 
a metallic shoe had been fastened to it. All these 
fragments exhibit a remarkable grandeur of style 
sustained throughout. They are what we might 
+ from Phidias as a conception of the horses 

of Pallas. In the same cistern, or in one near it, is 
a large wing, which M. Pittakys, the curator, con- 
siders to belong to thefigure of Nike or Iris from the 
east pediment,—nowin the British Museum. It has 
square holes in the back behind for the insertion of 
wings. Mr. Newton, however, states that he should 
rather have supposed this to be the wing of one of the 
horses in the car of Poseidon in the west pediment, 
for it is more consonant with the art of Phidias 
that his car should have been drawn by winged 
horses than by hippocampi, as Welcker has sup- 
3. At the east end of the Acropolis, a 
temporary museum, in which several fragments of 
the frieze are preserved. 4. At the entrance of 
the Acropolis, near the lodge of the curator, a 
fragment of the frieze representing a figure with a 
bull. 5. In the building on the left in ascending 
the Propylea,—which is described by Pausanias 
as an edifice containing pictures,—are a number of 

fragments of all styles, among which is part of a 
ehariot-wheel, and a fragment of a horse’s head. 
These are the principal torsos and fragments of 
which Mr. Newton took note. But everything, 
he says, is of interest which relates to the smallest 
fragment of the great design of Phidias. If the 
scholars of Europe have thought it worth while to 
edit every relic, however insignificant, of the lost 
plays of Sophocles, why are we so indifferent to the 
remains of the art of Phidias? It seems of great 
importance that. good casts should before long be 
made of all the remains still existing at Athens— 
and this for several reasons. 1. The sculptures in 
question are for the most part not at present acces- 
sible. No archeologist or artist can see them 
without a journey to Athens, and when on the spot 
none would know of their existence uniess from 
previous study. Even then they can be seen only 
by making a special appointment with the curator, 
—and the visit must, therefore, be a hurried one. 
2.. They are not only difficult of access, but they 
are also in great danger from mutilation and 
depredation. Already has the beautiful group 

of the six seated deities, lately discovered, sustained 
irreparable injury, the hand and the foot of one of 
the male figures having been broken off. The cast 
now in the Elgin Room is the only record of this 
hand and foot, 3. In the present unsettled state 

of Greece the sculptures are necessarily insecure; 
and in the event of another revolution, what is 
there to prevent the Acropolis from being again 

a fortress, and again a mark for the cannon of the 
besieging party? The shells which in 1833 destroyed 

the roof of the Erechtheum would not be wanting 

to complete the destruction of the sculptures of 

Phidias. 4. To the artist and the archezologist—to 

all who make the design of Phidias, viewed as a 

whole, the object of their study, and do not regard 

the sculptures in the Elgin Room as isolated frag- 
ments, but rather as parts of one great poetic com- 

Pposition—the addition of these casts would be of 

infinite service. Neither Carrey’s drawings, nor 

the remains of the temple in situ, nor the sculptares 
in the Elgin Room, are singly sufficient for the 
interpretation of the great compositions of Phidias; 





but when brought into immediate juxtaposition, 
they give unity and significance to that which 
appeared isolated and hopelessly mutilated. To 
persist in keeping apart what Phidias had once 
united, seems very like keeping the book in one 
place and a few torn leaves in another. 

Besides the sculptures above mentioned, which 
belong to the Parthenon, there are also at Athens, 
says Mr. Newton, several other collections of great 
value. 1. Numerous fragments from the Temple 
of Victory, which, viewed as parts of one compo- 
sition in alto-rilievo, are of great interest, and 
present the same rich variety of attitude which we 
find in the coins of Terina. 2. Portions of the 
frieze of. the Erechtheum recently discovered— 
many of the pieces very well preserved, and inter- 
esting examples of Art of which we know the pre- 
cise date. Most of the slabs of this frieze are 
engraved in Rangabe’s ‘ Antiquités Helléniques,’ 
Athens, 4to. 1849. 3. In the building on the left 
of the Propylea, opposite the Temple of Victory, 
are a number of bas-reliefs and fragments provi- 
sionally built into frames. Some of them are very 
beautiful compositions, with much of the manner 
of Phidias about them. 4. On the right of the 
entrance to the Propylea are other frames with 
bas-reliefs. One of these is very curious, as bearing 
great resemblance to the earliest coins of Syracuse. 
It is a figure of archaic character in a car. The 





wheel has four spokes imitating a rose. The figure | 


is seated. The horses are two in number, moving 
slowly. 5. At the entrance to the Acropolis, near 
the lodge of the curator, is an archaic seated figure 
of Athene, which Miiller supposed to represent the 
Minerva Polias. The egis falls like a tippet over 
th> breast to the waist, and has in its centre a 
Gorgon’s head. All round the edge are holes, to 
which metallic ornaments have as attached. 
Lastly, in the temporary museum of the Temple of 
Theseus are collected all the most remarkable 
sculptures found in and about Athens, excepting 
those found on the Acropolis itself. A large num- 
ber of these are sepulchral bas-reliefs, the inscrip- 
tions on which generally determine their date. 
The bas-reliefs often present very beautiful designs, 
exhibiting the same kind of relation to the higher 
art of Phidias which the vase paintings of the best 
period must havehad tothe paintingsof Polygnotus, 
or the éerra-cotta figures to the great works in 
bronze or marble. 

Shortly before Mr. Newton left Athens, he was 
enabled to visit Mavrodhilissi, near Kelamo, to 
examine some inscriptions which had been observed 
there. The chief interest of the place is, that it is 
believed to be the site of the Temple of Amphi- 
araos, which Pausanias and other authors place 
near Oropus. 


than that according to which we have hitherto, for 
the most part, conducted our public buildings. 
Let us in this instance have done with that in- 
tangible gentleman, Mr. Nobody—and let there 
be a clear responsibility somewhere. Irrespon- 
sibility encourages busy-bedies to interfere in 
what they do not understand. It is not right 
that all the odium of unsuccess in a public build- 
ing should fall upon the architect, while the 
powers that be preseribe to him conditions which 
baffle his art—and make the blunders. which 
they afterwards join in condemning. Private in- 
dividuals must of course be left to do as they 
please; but in the case of public works, there are 
two parties who are amenable to the jurisdiction 
of public opinion,—the employers as well as the 
employed. The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has assured us that we shall never do any- 
thing great in architecture until we “hang an 
architect” by way of wholesome caution to the 
rest of the profession. If this is to be the case, let 
us give the architect a pendant in the shape of My 
Lord This or the Right Honourable That who is 
at the bottom of the absurdity. 

A correspondent writes to the Zimes to com- 
plain of the neglected state of the statue of Charles 
the First at Charing Cross. He says:—‘‘I was 
looking at it this morning, admiring the statue 
and the beautiful pedestal, or rather what was once 
beautiful, but which is now in so deplorable a state 
of dilapidation as to render it scarcely possible to 
distinguish a single moulding on the rich design 
of the composition. In this age of restoration, I 
am surprised that no influential person, not even 
the Ministers of the Crown, have paid the slightest 
attention to it, as in the course of a short time 
we shall see that and the statue fall to the ground.” 
—The writer rather exaggerates the dilapidation 
of the pedestal; though certainly some of the 
mouldings are much eaten by time, and would be 
the better for judicious repair. 

The idea of a statue in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington has already taken a definite shape in 
Manchester;—where a first meeting has been held, 
and 2,500/. subscribed by a few firms and indivi- 
duals. The appeal to be made to the public will 
no doubt produce a sum of money worthy of the 
town and of the greatness which it seeks to comme- 
morate ;—and the completion of the several Peel 


| statues in the country offers a means of comparison, 


| 


in lieu of competition, which will enable the com- 
mittee to bestow their commission with more than 
the usual amount of confidence as to the result. 
The event has likewise brought to mind a pro- 
mise made some time ago by the Earl of Ellesmere 
to the men of Manchester—that in case the town 


Mr. Newton considers, from per- | would erect statues to Peel and Wellington he 


sonal inspection, that there can be no doubt that | would present it with a corresponding figure of 


Mavrodhilissi does represent the situation of the 
Amphiaraon. Mr. Newton observed the position 
of the Temenos clearly defined by ancient founda- 
tions, and the ground strewed with large slabs of 
marble, covered by inscriptions. Among other 
things was an altar dedicated to Amphiaraos, which 
alone would settle the question as to the name of 
the site,—and four or five inscriptions granting 
Proxenia to individuals in the name of the city of 
Oropus,—with a curious list of the victors in the 
dramatic, musical, and gymnastic contests, being 
a record apparently of some local panegyrist. Mr. 
Newton discovered also, lying across a mountain 
torrent in a ravine, a fine statue, which he thought 
was very probably that of Amphiaraos himself, 
described by Pausanias as being in this temple. 
It is at present lying in the stream close by where 
a spring flows from the bank, and where, probably, 
was the sacred fountain mentioned by Pausanias 
and others. The deseription of Livy, ‘‘fontibus 
rivisque circum teminum,” is perfectly applicable to 
this picturesque spot at present. 





Frxe-Art Gosstp.—It is more than probable that 
within a year something will be done in the matter 
of a new National Gallery : and such being the case, 
it is not too soon now to begin to watch the affair. 
Whatever be done, we hope it will be done openly 
and above-board,—if only for the novelty of the 
thing, and to try for once whether such a system of 
proceeding would not be greatly more advantageous 





the late Duke of Bridgewater—to whose vast 
scheme of canals the whole district is so much in- 
debted. It is stated, that Lord Ellesmere is 
prepared to offer 10,0007. for this purpose. 

The arts ofdecoration, when applied to the shop- 
fronts of such a thoroughfare as Regent Street, 
have in a city like London a more than commercial 
importance. Our capital has other and greater 
glories than its shops ; but these have their value 
in an architectural sense,—and any discovery which 
offers them an additional and available means of 
embellishment is to be esteemed for all that it is 
worth. A Mr. Clarke, of Southwark, has found 
that the ordinary window-sashes may be made of 
glass, instead of wood or iron as at present;—and 
from the greater beauty of the material, it is 
obvious that sashes of red, blue or green glass—ac- 
cording to the taste of the glazier or according to 
the other decorations of the window—would add 
considerably to the brilliant effects of a fine shop- 
front. 

It may be of use to some of our readers to be 
informed, that as a consequence of the decree which 
ordered the removal of all the royal relics and 
monuments of France to the capital, the famous 
Bayeux Tapestry has been carried to the Louvre. 
A popular demonstration against a measure so 
locally destructive took place on the day of its 
removal ;—but this was, of course, useless when 
opposed to the will that now dictates: laws. to 
France. 
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The Bologna Academy of Fine Arts has opened 
a competition—free to artists of all nations—for a 
series of first-class prizes. The subject for painting 
is to be taken from Alfieri’s tragedy of ‘ Saul’ :— 
“‘ Saul terrified by the ghost of Samuel.” The pic- 
ture must be in oil. The subject for sculpture is, 
“‘St. Theresa, absorbed in divine love, faints in 
the arms of the angels.” For these works, the 
prize will be an academy gold medal of the value 
of 80 sequins,—about 35/. The subject for a draw- 
ing is, ‘‘Charon scaring away the Souls,” as de- 
scribed in the third canto of the ‘Inferno.’ For 
perspective, the subject is, ‘“A vast square, rendered 
irregular and picturesque by the various situations 
of the buildings and monuments of various ages, 
their preservation or state of decay; while a 
portion of a fagade of a splendid public palace in 
the ogival style of the thirteenth century stands in 
the foreground.” The prizes for the latter two are, 
respectively, 25 sequins and 20 sequins. The works 
must be sent in before sunset of June 30th, 1853. 
Our present race of architects are not at all 
anxious to preserve for posterity authentic records 
of the buildings which they have executed. The 
practice—and we will call it the good old practice 
—of publishing drawings of their own works has 
been Resta’ by the profession, notwithstanding 
that their productions are particularly subject to 
all the untoward circumstances of the chapter of 
accidents, —to casual destruction by fire, intentional 
demolition, and what is something hardly less to 
be deprecated, alteration. Where is James Wyatt’s 
Pantheon now, where the Regent Street Colonnade, 
—where Wanstead, or Worksop, or Carlton House? 
Soane’s Scala Regia and Royal Gallery are already 
expunged,—as is also his Board of Trade. Already 
have shopkeepers ruined the exterior of the Royal 
Exchange,—already has disappeared a very scenic 
room, erected not very many years ago by Mr. 
Cockerell, in the Bank of England, next to the 
Garden Court;—and now—not at all to our satis- 
faction—we learn, that the principal room or office 
of the London and Westminster Bank, in Lothbury, 
is undergoing alterations which, however they | 
may increase its material commodiousness, will 
uite destroy its originally piquant architectural 
character, by doing away with its velar dome. 
Imperiqus necessity, or expediency, may perhaps 
justify similar demolitions,—but surely in all such | 
cases, a faithful record of the original work might | 
be preserved. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Angiol di Dio, Terzetto.—- Nella caduca polve, 
Quartetto.—Ah, non lasciarmi, Melodia.—II canto 
del menestrello, Ballata.—Euriso, Romanza Pasto- 
vrale.-—E mezzo di, Recitativo e Bolero.—La Rosa, 
Melodia.—Rilla, Ballata. Musica di L. Gordigiani. 
—All singers who desire something new in the 
Italian style, gracefully and carefully written, and 
within the compass of ordinary voices, will be glad 
of such an addition to their stores as the above 
eight pieces by Signor Gordigiani furnish. Some 
among them are in his very best manner, and fur- 
nish a good instance of the truth which we have 
more than once propounded,—namely, the possible 
improvement of melody by practice and the culti- 
vation of taste. ‘Ah, non lasciarmi,’ for instance, 
is a charming and individual setting of the well- 
known words, which, we suppose, will be set again, 
and yet again, so long as Italian verse is in request. 
The opening of ‘La Rosa,’ too, is so delicate and 
so delightful, that we listen for a repetition of so 
happy a phrase,—and, a thing strange in Italian 
music, listen in vain. ‘II canto del menestrello’ 
is, again, excellent, in a more piquant and spirited 
style. In all these pieces the accompaniment has 
a certain share of interest : in all of them the vocal 
executant is required to sing well, according to the 
canons of the old schools of Italy. There are too 
many temptations in the present day for the voice 
to sing badly,—nay, not to sing at all, and to con- 
tent itself by suicidally “crying aloud”; but that 
in England, at least, we are still not acquiescent in 
destruction—that we are still averse to mistaking 





ruin for progress—is wholesomely proved. by the 


increasing popularity of compositions so sweet and 
so select as the chamber-music of Signor Gordigiani. 

Three Pieces for the Violin and Piano. By 
Joseph Joachim. Op. 2.—On the occasion of Herr 
Joachim’s concert we found it necessary [ante, 
p. 730] to speak in remonstrance against the path 
apparently preferred in composition by the most 
gifted young violinist of his day. This we did not 
merely on the strength of the music performed by 
him in public, but also with reference to these very 
three pieces with which we had made acquaintance 
in private. A return to them, without the inter- 
est thrown into them by their composer's playing, 
has in no respect caused us to amend the judg- 
ment which it behoved us to record plainly in 
proportion as our admiration and hope for the 
future of Herr Joachim were sincere. In England 
we trust these pieces will not—because they should 
not—find favour: since such spirit and fancy 
as they contain are clogged, tormented, over- 
wrought, to a point far short of which the most 
willing sympathy for the over-anxieties of young 
experiment must stop short. Unless Herr Joachim 
altogether change his manner of working, he will 
never be to the new half-century what Dr. Spohr 
has been to the one just closed—the greatest Ger- 
man composer for the violin. 

Six Songs for Voice and Piano. By Laura Wilson 
Barker.—In virtue of the number and the nature 
of her appearances in print, this lady must be placed 
first among the female composers who have made 
music an object of serious and thorough study, and 
not used it as a toy for the shallow entertainment 
of vanity calling itself amateurship. These six 
Songs are among the lighter specimens of her 
talent: not any among them is to be ranked with 
her cantata ‘Enone,’ last year made known to the 
public by means of Miss Dolby’s fine singing.—Our 
favourite is Tennyson’s ‘ Lullaby,’ mentioned inci- 
dentally a few weeks since : because the melody has 
a point and a vigour which are not to be found in 
all of the set. Since point and vigour in melody 
are at Miss Barker’s command, she cannot be too 
warmly admonished to rest contented with no 
work in which they have not distinct and charac- 
teristic utterance. Her facility of smooth writing 
and sweet expression may otherwise seduce her 
into an insipidity admissible enough in amateurs of 
the common order, but not to be permitted in her. 
We could illustrate our caveat from these six Songs, 
which may possibly have been selected as the most 
easy, and therefore most saleable, among those in 
her portfolio ; but the above hint is sufficient. 

Across the Dark Blue Wave, Schifferlied, Duett. 
Morning and Evening. Two Songs for Soprano or 
Tenor. Composed hy Franz Bosen. — Though 
these compositions may be described as written in 
the German style, there is in them a far easier and 
sweeter flow of vocal melody than is habitual to 
most young German composers ; and therefore they 


;may be recommended as likely to satisfy those 


who, loving expression, love also the sweet and 
gracious art of singing too well to be contented 
with music that is bad to sing. 

Bauernlieder. Twelve Songs of the Hanoverian 
Peasantry, for the Pianoforte. Transcribed by 


| Carl Engel. Op. 15.—These are not correctly 


designated ; being not so much Songs of the 
Hanoverian Peasantry as songs adopted by them. 
What the Italian street and quay folk get out of 
the popular opera of the hour—a tune -to be 
popularized or vulgarized in proportion as their 
fancy will and their voices can do it—the boors 
of Hanover get out of the part-books of the most 
accessible Liedertafel Society. These, then, are 
pleasing, sprightly and symmetrical rather than 
wild melodies—composer’s tunes, not national airs, 
—pleasingly arranged for pianoforte players in an 
early stage of proficiency, by Herr Engel. 





NOTES ON THE FESTIVALS. 
Norwich Festival. 

Thursday Evening. —The last concert was 
brighter than any preceding one. The singers all 
sang their best, and the audience was in a fine 
humour. More brilliantly Fioravanti’s merry old 
terzetto ‘Io diro’ could hardly have ever been given 
than it was given by Madame Viardot, Signor Bel- 





letti, and Miss Louisa Pyne. The last young lad: 
subsequently took the principal part in the ‘Lorele uJ 
Jinale, with a decision and spirit which made that 
difficult piece of music far more effective than it 
had been at Birmingham, when it was delivered 
by Madame Novello. And how welcome sounded 
Mendelssohn’s rich, clear, varied, and sonoroug 
orchestration those only could tell who had been 
undergoing four hours and a half of the crude and 
fierce noises of ‘Jerusalem’ in the morning !—Ong 
or two items in the programme must be animad- 
verted on as superfluous, and beneath the dig- 
nity of a Festival concert. A piéce d’occasion 
written after the fashion of the ‘ Death of N elson,’ 
in commemoration of the Duke of Wellington 
and set by Mr. Macfarren, with the success usuat 
on such occasions, for Mr. Sims Reeves to sing,— 
was a gratuitous anti-climax after the tribute paid 
on Wednesday morning. As judiciously might 
the first quadrille at Friday’s ball have been danced 
in crape and to a “ muffled drum” set !—Again, 
at a meeting such as the Norwich Festival, such 
a piece of gallery sentiment as ‘ Nan of Battersea’ 
was thoroughly misplaced. By concessions like 
these, audiences are kept low ; and that English 
audiences are neither averse nor incapable of being 
raised, the success of Beethoven’s Choral Symphon 
at Birmingham is a significant proof. With oad 
an amount of new music to prepare, it would 
have been impossible for even so skilled and 
assiduous a conductor as M. Benedict to make any- 
thing like the same effort at Norwich, on behalf of 
the evenings,—but because the sublime was un- 
attainable, there was surely no occasion to descend 
to the commonplaces of Wapping pathos. 

We shall not pretend todwell point by point onthe 
noble performance of ‘The Messiah,’ which closed 
the Festival. In this, our English singers did them- 
selves great honour. Mr. Weiss must be specified 
with encouragement, as having done himself credit 
as second basso. By the side of our vocalists, who 
are familiar with Handel, must be praised Signori 
Gardoni and Belletti, to whom their occupation 
was strange,—and who sang and said their music 
admirably. The sole solo blemish on this meet- 
ing, of any consequence, has been the violent 
and incorrect execution of Herr Formes, who 
appears resolute to misuse the popularity gained 
for him by the huge and heavy tones of his 
voice. We have rarely heard him to so little advan- 
tage as at Norwich.—‘ The Messiah’ attracted the 
most crowded audience of the six performances, 

On the whole, this tenth Norwich Festival has 
fully sustained the high character of the meeting. 
While it was hardly to be avoided that in givin, 
two English oratorios one must needs be sacrifi 
to the other,—and while we regret that the 
worthier and more modest work, that of the man 
of Norwich, was not better supported, whereas 
the success of the rival production was assured 
ere it was given,—whatever be the financial result, 
the spirit of the Committee claims thanks and 
honourable record. Their proceedings this year, 
in regard to English music, remind us of the 
well-known Italian facetia, in which the peasant, 
after vain attempts to mount his ass, made a 
little prayer to our Lady of Loretto, and then 
jumped over it, saying, “ When the Lady of 
Loretto is good—she is too good.” Another time, 
they will not for the sake of their treasury 
be “‘too good.” Bearing this sobering counsel in 
mind,—with the aid of musical advice from their 
conductor, they may be led to bring forward some 
one really worthy original work which may do 
honour to their fine old town, and figure honour- 
ably in company and in contrast with the recog- 
nized masterpieces of the redoubtable foreign com- 
posers. 





SADLER’s WELLS.—Two revivals have been pro- 
duced at thistheatre :—Lillo’s‘Arden of Feversham,’ 
and Massinger’s ‘City Madam.’ The former piece, 
which was acted on Friday and Saturday last, was 
probably selected as a literary curiosity,—having 
been pronounced by some critics to be the best 


domestic murder-tragedy in the ne. Never- 
theless, it does not appear ever to have been suc- 
cessful on the stage. Lillo’s biographer, Davies, 





accounts for the failure partly by the injudicious 
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introduction of ‘detested characters, the perpe- 
trators of low villany, murderers and assassins,” 
which are, according to him, presented with undue 
prominence. 


“The diabolical ministers of ven- 
geance,” says he, ‘‘should be just seen and dis- 
missed; though they may be spoken of with 
propriety, an audience will not long endure their 
company.” Black Will and Shakebag, the two 
yillains here alluded to, proved, however, on the 
nt occasion, to be the most effective parts in 
the representation. The former—decided in out- 
line, determined in purpose, and well made-up and 
played by Mr. Barrett—was the real hero of the 
scenes in which he appeared. Both these - 
gonages, too, are most artistically introduced to 
the audience in the second act, by the description 
given of them by Bradshaw, who meets them on 
the road. Unlike the murderers in ‘Macbeth,’ 
their presence is especially prepared for, as that of 
important agents in the business, not mere tem- 
rary implements. Theirs are, in fact, both 
character-parts,—and first-rate of their class. Had 
others of the dramatis persone been as carefully 
individualized, the drama might have maintained 
itself on the boards. In other respects it displays 
great skill. The expedients by which the pre- 
meditated murder is procrastinated from act to act 
are amongst the most skilful contrivances for pro- 
longing an interest ever exhibited. Asa piece of 
mechanical arrangement, the drama is perfect;— 
but the mediocrity of Lillo’s genius in the delinea- 
tion of character, in the expression of sentiment, 
and in poetic diction, could not enable him to lift 
up either his theme or his persons to the proper 
dramatic elevation, which nevertheless the artificial 
style of the dialogue perpetually suggested. This 
unfortunate play has now probably had its last 
trial; as notwithstanding that on this occasion it 
was efficiently acted, it yet proved powerless to 
excite the least manifestation of feeling on the part 
of the audience. An interest was felt in the story 
—but none in the persons, the two murderers 
aforesaid excepted. 

The result of the performance of ‘The City 
Madam,’ on Wednesday, was very different. The 
house was roused to a state of unwonted animation 
by Mr. Phelps’s very peculiar impersonation of 
Inke. The part is decidedly a telling one. The 
temporary madness into which the sudden possession 
of wealth and power threw a man who had been 
‘wronged, was powerfully enunciated. The play, 
as now altered, presents Luke repentant. The 
turning-point is beautifully managed, by making 
it depend on the affectionate phrase of ‘good 
Luke” addressed to him by the more “ tender- 
hefted” of the —— Madam’s daughters :—the tone 
at once arresting thecurrent of madnessand turning 
his mind inward on itself. The comedy is through- 
out well acted :—and it will probably prove as at- 
tractive as it did eight years ago, when it was last 
‘performed at this theatre. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.— Our Autumn 
Musical Festivals, it will be seen, have this year 
been of more than usual interest.—Life appears 
to be stirring everywhere :—since the comparative 
ill success of the Hereford meeting may possibly 
lead to a re-modelling of the annual convocation 
of the three choirs.—It is said, that Worcester has 
declared its intention of seceding from this elderly 
alliance, and next year holding a music-meeting 
of its own on a scale superior to anything here- 
tofore attempted there.—We should add to our 
hearsay notes on the Hereford Festival one line 
more, on competent testimony, in praise of Mrs. 
Enderssohn’s singing : which was such as to justify 
our former most hopeful prophecies with regard to 
the place which she will at no distant day occupy 
among English soprani. 

While the London musicians are making tours 
east, north and south, and the foreign instrumen- 
talists rushing abroad to breathe a mouthful of 
Continental air betwixt the Provincial Festivals 
and the Promenade Concerts, an Oryanophonic 
Band, professing to be an orchestra without in- 
struments,—that is, in which the effect of musical 
instruments is given by the human voice,—has 
been advertising its performances, with the view 





of drawing to the St. James's Theatre the few who 
are still detained, or have just arrived, in town. 

The fourth edition of ‘ Dubourg’s Violin,’ which 
has just appeared, would have claimed attention, — 
professing, as it does, to bring up the instrument 
and its professors to our own time,—had the pro- 
mise of the profession been kept, or the inherent 
insufficiency of the work amended. But who 
could seriously sit down to examine or to anno- 
tate a work in which to Ernst’s name are affixed 
a few lines of doggrel, merely to acquaint the 
reader that the writer has never heard Ernst 
play!— One or two more interesting contribu- 
tions to musical literature may be shortly ex- 
pected from foreign sources.—M. Berlioz is about 
to put forth a volume which might be called of 
French Kreissleriana (half artistic disquisition, 
half the wildest fantasy), to be entitled ‘ Soirées 
d'Orchestre.’—M. Fétis is preparing a treatise on 
Rhythm, which, if we may judge from the frag- 
ments that have appeared in the Guzette Musicale, 
contains a new idea.—M. Halévy has been charged 
to produce a series of musical articles for a new 
Encyclopedia, which, on the same authority, seems 
written to the point and with point.—Without 
vouching for the authenticity of the report, we may 
here mention that we have heard the parentage of 
the ‘ Musical Letters by one who is well known’ 
[ante, p. 650] ascribed to that well-known musician 
and composer Herr Reissiger.—We learn from 
abroad that M. Oulibicheff, the Russian biographer 
and panegyrist of Mozart, is dead. 

Among the news from Paris we hear of the prepa- 
ration at the Opéra Comique of ‘ Les Noces de Jean- 
nette,’ a trifle, in one act, by the authors and com- 
poser of ‘Galathée,’"—and of a three-act work by 
MM. Scribe, Delavigne and Clapisson.—Madame 
Cerito is about to become “a fixed star,” if such 
a metaphor can be applied to a danseuse at the 
Grand Opéra. A new ballet, with music by M. 
Adam, is in preparation for her re-appearance.—M. 
Berlioz will shortly make a journey to the capital 
of German Romanticism—Weimar.—MM. Scribe 
and Meyerbeer have agreed, it is said, to re-write 
two entire acts of ‘ L’Africaine,’ before that opera 
can be represented.—We ought by this time also, 
to be hearing of the cautious German master’s 
completion of his trilogy ‘The Eumenides.’ 

Herr Marschner has just exchanged his theatrical 
appointment at Hanover for one at Vienna. By 
this composer something good could even now be 
done for German Opera.—Mozart’'s ‘Clemenza’ 
has been revived at Berlin, with Mdlle. Wagner 
and Madame Herrenberger in the principal cha- 
racters. 

At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples, the troupe 
for the winter is to consist of Signora De Giuli, 
Signori Mirate, Ferri and Monari (no Pastas and 
Rubinis and Lablaches these !). The new opera by 
Signor Mercadante is to be entitled ‘ Violetta.’— 
There is an odd little movement now going on in 
the Church of Rome which need cause no alarm in 
the most Protestant of Protestants addicted to sol- 
fa-ing. This is an offer of two premiums of 601. 
each for two new Masses, each accompanied by 
two Motetts for the offertory. These Masses are 
to be composed within certain canonical limits, 
—one to have an integral, the other an optional 
organ accompaniment. The list of hints and re- 
commendations to those who undertake the com- 
petition is nearly as long, and as uselessly precise, 
as those wonderful German official manuals for the 
instruction and governance of schnell-post and rail- 
way travellers which no one reads, and about as 
many persons respect ! To ourselves, who recollect 
what the Romish Church did, so long, in encourage- 
ment and maintenance of Sacred Music, a poor 
little effort like the above curiously illustrates pre- 
sent. decrepitude. The shades of Palestrina and 
Pope Marcellus must look on, we should fancy, 
with something like scorn at this advertisement for 
a Prize Mass, even when sanctioned by a Wiseman. 





The cymbal and gong of American enthusiasm 
are already awake in behalf of Madame Sontag, 
who has just arrived at New York. The Herald | 
of that city is flowery and gracious in her praises. | 
While on board the Arctic, she assisted at a con- | 
cert given for the benefit of the crew.—We must 
notice a terrible thing which happened at this | 


concert on board ship,—as described in the same 
journal,— 

**In order to effect a variety in the entertainment, Miss 
Laura Keene kindly consented to recite Monk Lewis's 
* Maniac.’ No words are adequate to the task of giving a 
proper idea of the impression created by this masterly 
exhibition of talent. So intense was the agony of admira- 
tion at witnessing such an awful scene, that many could but 
believe that this excellent and charming young actress was 
bereft of all reason, and standing there in all the horror of 
a lost mind,” 


—The career of Madame Alboni in “ the States” 
seems to be less brilliant than had been anticipated. 





MISCELLANEA 


International Postage.—This important subject 
is making its way with steadiness and rapidity, — 
and the arguments of the London Association are 
beginning to be echoed from foreign lands. It will, 
we think, help a cause which involves good of many 
kinds, if we give a few examplesof the spirit in which 
this question is viewed in countries that have 
not, like England and the United States, had 
any practical experience of its benefits.—The 
Heraldo, of Madrid, has a leading article on the 
subject,—advocating warmly the system of pre- 
payment:—but not that sort of “‘ pre-payment” 
now existing between Spain and England, which 
franks the letter to the borders of the kingdom, 
leaving an exorbitant payment to be made for its 
conveyance into the interior of the country. It 
proposes the adoption of an uniform stamp post- 
age on all letters going abroad. The writer 
declares it as his decided opinion that the amount 
accruing from the carriage of letters should not 
constitute public income, but should merely pay 
the actual expenses of the service. He lays great 
stress on the trouble and expense consequent on the 
unpaid system in the keeping of intricate accounts 
between nations,—-which in the end, he says, must 
leave but little balance on either side, as generally 
speaking each letter has its answer, and the excep- 
tions will be as numerous on the one side as on the 
other.—The Courier and Enquirer of New York 
has also an article on the same text ; in which, after 
referring to the evidence of Mr. Rowland Hill to 
the effect that distance adds little to the cost of con- 
veyance of letters—the writer says :—‘‘ The mere 
weight and bulk of a letter wayld occupy a hardly 
appreciable place in the scale of ordinary freight.” 
‘There are places within fifty miles of New York 
to which a letter cannot be sent with so little hand- 
ling and at so little actual trouble and cost to the 
party conveying it, as if sent to Rio Janeiro, to 
St. Petersburgh, to Cairo, to Hong Kong, or to 
Australia—and yet while the postage in the former 
case is but 3 cents, in the latter it is 87, 44, 61, 65, 
and 73 cents respectively.” ‘‘The new principle 
of low rates and many letters has utterly supplanted 
the old principle of high rates and few letters, 
wherever a trial has been made between the two, 
—and it must some time become universal to the 
whole post-office system throughout the world.”— 
Ireland adds her voice to those of our foreign neigh- 
bours. The Dublin Advocate has a long and able 
article on the subject; in which the great import- 
ance of the measure to that country is forcibly de- 
monstrated. ‘‘It behoves Ireland,” says the writer, 
‘to stir in the matter, for she is the most deeply 
interested portion of the kingdom by the extent of 
her emigration. It was proved before the Packet 
Station Commissioners, that a very large propor- 
tion of the American mails were made up of Irish 
letters. Out of 76,509 letters despatched by packet 
from Liverpool to the United States of America and 
Canada, in December 1850, 28,018 were from 
Ireland. The greater portion of all those Irish 
letters were between emigrants settled abroad and 
their relations at home ; just the very class to whom 
a high postage is the heaviest penalty.” The writer 
argues that the best mode of inducing foreign 
nations to join us in establishing a cheap and uni- 
form system of international postage would be the 
immediate application of it to our own colonies,— 
whither thousands of Germans, Americans and 
others are now hurrying. 

Refrigeration of Climate at the Poles.—In the report of the 
proceedings of the British Association contained in your 
last week's issue, appears one of a paper by Mr. H. Hennes- 
sey, charging the theory of Sir Charles Lyell with an incon- 
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poy oy | in supposing an accumulation of land at the Poles 
to be the cause of a refrigeration of climate, in opposition 
to the ascertained fact of a polar compression. Permit me 
to suggest, that the theory advanced by Sir Charles involves 
no such inconsistency, since the upheaval and depression of 
continents, however extensive, are in themselves but minor 
irregularities in the form of the terrestrial spheroid, and 
could cause no greater interference with itsoblato-spheroidal 
form than the Pr of t masses do with its 

dity. If the mountainous land now gird- 
ling the Antartic Pole were to become submerged, while a 
corresponding area were to be upheaved within the region 
of Polynesia, such a change in the distribution of land and 
water would scarcely be idered by ti as 
interfering with the result of their calculation of the earth’s 
compression; and yet the converse of this, which is all that 
Sir Charles’ theory assumes as having reduced a country of 
ferns and Equisete to one of perpetual snow, is taxed with 
being irreconcileable with the existence of a polar compres- 
sion. Sir Charles Lyell himself isnow in America; but had 
he been present at the Belfast meeting he would not have 
permitted Mr. Hennessey’s paper to have passed without 
comment. Iam, &c. ; 

Sept. 20. 

t. Mary's Church, Redcliffe.—About three years 
since a slight inequality in the thickness of two 
portions of the south wall of this church was 
observed by Mr. Peters, the sexton—who made 
application to the churchwardens to have the wall 
opened from the inside. This request was refused 
at the time; but, owing to the wall having a hollow 
sound when struck with a hammer, the request to 
have it opened was repeated to the present church- 
warden, who, during the week, has given permis- 
sion to have the pannelling inside the church, and 
opposite to the outside projections, taken down. 
This was no sooner done than two niches were 
discovered in the wall, and at the bottom of each 
a stone coffin, which, on being opened, were found 
to contain two skeletons, one supposed to be that 
of a man and the other that of a woman. On 
removing a part of the pannel tomb from its resting- 
place, partly obliterated remains of the Canynge 
arms, three boars’ heads, were distinctly visible. 
From an inspection of the other coffins now in the 
church, it was evidently the custom 500 or 600 
years ago to have carved full-length figures to form 
the lid of the coffin. The figures now shown as 
the monuments of the founder and his wife once 
formed such lids; and the present discovery leads 
to the supposition that they had been removed 
from the tops of the coffins where the skeletons 
were found this week, and placed in their present 
position during some alteration of the sacred edifice 
in by-gone times. The niche which now holds the 
figures has been cut and altered to admit them, 
whereas the newly-discovered coffins correspond 
with their length. Mr. Godwin, the architect, is 
said to be of opinion that the present niches where 
the skeletons were found formed part of the south 
wall of the old church, and were built over when 
the present edifice was erected. The coffins will 
remain untouched until an examination by autho- 
rized and scientific men shall throw some light 
upon this interesting subject.—Bristol Journal. 














To CorresronDENTs.—B. D.—A. B.—A Constant Sub- 
scriber—received. 

A Constant RBADER OF THE ‘ATHENZAUM’ will find that 
which he asks to some extent done in recent numbers of 
our weekly contemporary, Notes and Queries. 

W. M. W.—This suggestion has already been made by 
more than one Correspondent ;—but it does not seem to us 
to answer the conditions. 

M. Vay Brvysset's ‘Tarse Monytus in Sicitty.’—In our 
review of this work [ante, p. 911] there is a mistake of 
haste, which it is necessary that we should correct. The 
title of the inn between Messina and Taormina, La Locanda 
della zia Paola, there translated ‘*St. Paul’s Aunt,” should 
have been rendered ‘‘ Aunt Paola’s Inn.”—We may add, by 
way of explanation, what we learn from a Correspondent, 
that the prefix of ‘‘ Aunt” is used in Sicily—as that of 
“Uncle” is in Cornwall—as a term of respect towards 
elderly persons. 

Q. Y.—Inquirer.—We would willingly give our readers 
any information in our power; but we have a rule which 
we have stated again and again—and which is rendered 
necessary by the conditions of the case. We cannot answer 
one demand of the kind, and refuse to answer others :—and 
to answer all would require an extra sheet and a clerk 
expressly for the purpose. 








*4* In of an accident at the hine, the 
early copies of our last week’s impression were sent out with 
some of the pages transposed. Those subscribers who have 
received such copies stamped may have the defect rectified 
on returning them to our publisher, and sending their 
addresses by post. The unstamped copies will be made right 
rd returned through the booksellers or newsmen supplying 

lem. 





MIR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Dietetics of the Soul. By ERNST 
VON FEUCHTERSLEBEN, M.D. Translated from the 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


On Animal Electricity : being an Ab- 
stract of the Discoveries of EMIL DU BOIS-REYMOND. 
Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S. Feap. 8v0. |) 
cloth, 68. 


Magic, Witchcraft, Animal 
NETISM, HYPNOTISM, and ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. By 
JAMES BRAID, M.R.C.S. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s, 
“ These researches of Mr. Braid on Hypnotism well deserve 
careful examination, as do also his valuable experiments on 
Electro-Biology.”—Dr. Holland, F.R.S. 


Homeeopathy and the Homeopaths. 


By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Dr. Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry. 
Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S. and A. W. 
HOFMAN, Ph.D. F.R.S. The Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAYS OF ]00 GUINEAS EACH. 
Awarded by the Committee of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 


2 
The Wisdom and Beneficence of the 
ALMIGHTY,as DISPLAYED in the SENSE of VISION. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By WHARTON JONES, F.R.S. 


Chemistry, as Exempli the 
WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 43, dd. By GEORGE FOWNES, FBS. 


The First Step in Chemistry. By 
ROBERT GALLOWAY. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 

“We heartily commend this unpretending work to the 
heads of schools who are anxious to initiate their pupils into 
the principles of a most fascinating and most useful branch of 
human knewledge.”— London Journal of Medicine. 


By the same Author, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 


“ This is really a valuable little book. We have not for a 
long time met with an introductory eae which so com- 
pletely fulfils its intention.”—Atheneum 


Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. 


By Dr. A. 8. TAYLOR, F.R:S. The Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. éd. 


On Diseases of the Liver. By 
GEORGE BUDD, M.D. F.R.S., Physician to King’s Le 
Hospital. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings 
~ 4-4 The Second Edition, revised, with Additions, 8vo. 

oth, 


Lateral Curvature of the Spine: 
its Conon, patare, and Treatment. By R. W. TAMPLIN, 
F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Deformities at, the 
Royal Ortho ic Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 48. 


The Pathology and Treatment of 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA. By JOHN HARRISON, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
formerly Lecturer on Surgical Anatomy. §8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


On Diseases of the Urinary and 


GENERATIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes). Second Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 20s.; or, with Coloured Plates, 303. Part I. Non- 
Specific Diseases. Part II. Syphilis. By WILLIAM ACTON, 
late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. 
“*Mr. Acton’s work must be Giigntt anew od } ry prac 
— ey age on sae to ee — instead of f injuring. his his 
jent ; i v 
Value’ -Medical Gasette. — 
“The present setion p rs. ,Acton’s work is very much 
, and Vie. fatter.” 








“We have no doubt Mr. Acton’s treatise will take its place 
among the standard treatises in medical literature—a nm 
to which its mevits so well entitle it.”—-Dublin Medical Press. 


London: 46, Princes-street, Soho. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, price 28. 6d., or by post 38, contains - 
The Duke of ajo. 
Hore a Bet natin thor of * Yeast.’ Chaps. XIX. 

e Author o! 
On the Character of Sir YE om aa = 
of Captain y Gran I. & XXI 
Sketches of Rome under the Pope and the Republic. ° 
cdward G — 
More Fish Tatt 
ir Hubert’s Hole A ad. 

ea Table Literature— Martin Peter Tu 
Slavery in the Southern States. Bya 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution. Sixth Edition, considerably enlarged, and em- 
bodying all recent Discoveries in the Science. Two Volumes, 


B8vo. 2. 58. 
of Chemical Lvmeyy A th rs 
etallic Elements A. vt - 


Vol. I. contains—Hi 
of Matter and the Non 
Metals. 

Vol. II. Organic Chemistry ; Appendix of = hts and 
sures; and complete Index, giving more than 11. of ~t-h,. 
GREGORY OF NAZIANZUM; 

A Contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of the Fourth Century, 
By Dr. CARL ULLMAN, 
‘Pransiated by G. V. COX, MA. 63. 
1 History will find this an inte: 

and fastructive work. It contains # full account of every stage a 

nap A} eareer his residence as a student at Ath his relations 
with Julian the , Sear, his —_— and private life at Constanti- 
nople, and his character and d: 
bi jhical details, there is a an amount of historica 
tion incidentally conveyed. Dr. Ullman has handled Line theme 
in ascholarly and philosophical manner. Of t jator's part 
of the work it is scarcely possible to speak too o highly . His ren- 
dering displays a thorough mastery ov 4. Miho difficulties of such a 
task. e have rarely met with a translation so correct, and 
ing so few traces of its foreign origin. But for the announcement 
on the title-page, nobody would imagine it to bea tranciation s 
all—the style is so purely English. The notes supply very useful 
illustrations and references, which the student will do well to 
consult.— Atheneum, 


’ 
SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS. 
Translated by EDGAR ALFRED BOWRING. 6s. 

The completeness of this edition is not among the least of the 
features which recommend the work to our favourable notice, 
Our sense of the difficulty of the undertaking serves but to en- 
hance the value of the performance ; for not only has Mr. Bowring 
translated all the poems of Schiller, but he has also adopted the 
various and often-changing metres of the original. * * * Whether 
we p commpare this waneietion with the efforts of those who preceded 

in ertaki + hd with our own idea of whata 
translation of Schiller ought to be, we cannot but tulate our 
literature upon having at length’ made an acquisition which we 
have long striven for, and Mr. Bowring upon having obtained 
prize which had eluded the grasp of many atte and Ted, hands. 
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MANUAL of MODEL- DRAWING 


from SOLID FORMS; with a Popular View of Pers 

By BUTLER W ILLIAMS. With be evings of § of the 

and Woodcuts. Second Edition. yt 4 
of the C of Council on Edueadi jon. 








This work is d of teachers of dra 
according to the wines r ai: : Dupuis adopted in the —~4 
~~ at Exeter Hall ; and viewed with reference to this purpose, 
t is very ably done: ge clearness ag which every point 4 
clucldated by d 

good deal of information, useful to be noun on the ‘subject i 
iven in addition to the necessar; 
he optical phenomena whic! 
objects are carefully and distinct! thy 
emplifying the changes that take place in the length and direction 
of lines by shifting the point of view, —— the most complete and 
valuable portion of the volume.—Spectato 
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INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING. 


Abridged from =y Manual. With numerous Woodeuts. 
Second Edition. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. By W.L. BEVAN, M.A., Vicar of Hay. 28. 6d. 

This work is designed to suppl the place of a book on the same 
subject now out of print, edit y the Rev. W. Hitpyarp. 

The author of the following Manual has endeavoured to gives 
comprehensive view of Ancient Geography, without entering 
such details as would, in a work of this size, overburden the 
memory rather than inform the mind of the reader. He Ls 
therefore, dwelt at some length on the ay features and cha- 

racter of the countries ; he has avoid ndiscriminate enu- 
meration of the towns, mentioning only those which were of 


treatises on this subject, under the im 

tion of them merely es 

ities, is en zi ere the modern 
names are yo Me =a be am AD: 4—— so dis- 
tinguished are important towns at the prese ~ — me general 
rules for the. ceepeadition of ancient names are prefixed, aié 
where these do not apply the quantities are marked.— Preface. 
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A Practical Book on the Best Modes of Establish: 
and of making them thoroughly useful to the pies sia 
by means of Monat InpustTRIAL TRAINING. fa 
scm one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
ded that your little book will be of “n viel 2 


| persua 
toull’s ho take a real interest in practical Education. 
amen The Very Rev. R. Dawes, Dean of Hereford. 


Joux ‘W. Parker ‘and Soy, West Strand. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER & BOYD, Epixsurcu ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. Lonpon. 


WNWew School-Books. 


ISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
ousains the oa ra and GROWTH of the 
SNGLISH. *TANGU GE. Illustrated by EXTRACTS. By 
IAM SP. DIN G, Professor of of Logic, Rhetoric, and Meta- 
in the University of ws, Autho hor of * italy and the 
” &e. Se the’ Uso of and of Private Stu- 
dents. 12mo. at 400 pages, 


él. bound. Unmediately. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, 
A. embeasins SACRED and CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY aad 
and a Ci ayy on PHYSICAL GEOGRAP 
The ee wi with Be th a pe a 

ow and A. ohnston, and a Map of the 
wih ilustrations a eee Edited by HUGO 
Physic sal Geography.” Small ove By. iio 23. _. 
of Physi Cr liately. 
the. and most rehensive 
yt This is one of noes comp Geographies 
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A GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE.. 
A sosera paMrust F.E.LS. Teacher of the Italian: 


2 ‘aval and ilitary Academy, ac. 
Feap. Yor ow. 3a Mak ‘Goth The KEY, 2s. 

Grammar contains a greater amount of instructive matter 
ent be found in any work of a like compass, and includes all 
the essential parts of larger works. 


Iv. 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. IL. . 
Bogiish. Il. B ih—Freneh. With Vocabulary of P: 
| a By [| a SUBENNE, P.A:S.E., Boones Teacher, 
tet ing Member of the French Grammatical 
avin, be F For Schools and General Reference. 564 pages, 


v. 
URENNE'S Epition of FrneLon’s TELE- 
MAQUE, carefully Printed and Edited. 18mo. 2 vols. 28, in 
tiff wrapper. Un the Prese. 


. vi. 
URENNE’S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES; 
si iret gaat Caveman: * 
ee ey Ecap, 8vo. 144 pages, 28. cloth, 


VII. 
MER'S. ILIAD: Books I., VI., XX., and 
XXIV. From ——\ = Text as revised by Mr. Veitch. With 
"sere gs anation of every Word eahocneme 
and a Translation of the more difficult Passages. By J. JAMES: 
FBRGU: Rector of the West-End Academy, Aberdeen, 
se Books 1. and IL, with copious: 


vit. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM of MENSURA- 
eal gH “hae to the Use of Schools, Private Students, and 

ical M y ALEX. INGRAM. ’ Improved by JAMES 
TROTTER, of tt the "scottish Naval and Military Academy, Edin- 
burgh. 12mo. 192 pages, 28, bound. 


This work, which forms a 
ics,” has been aday 
we of those whem may not 


rtion of “Ingram’s System of 
for separate publication for the 
to purchase the Eeger work. 


» COMPLETE SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC, 
By Mr. TROTTER. (In the Press. 


LYMPUS and its INHABITANTS: a Nar- 
rative Sketch of the CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. By: 
—_ SMITH. a e% tan High SobooL, Bainbun >" one 
— ——— 


xt 
Printed on Medium Paper, 3d. each, 


RITING COPY-BOOKS, in a Progressive: 
Series of T So by R. SCOTT, with Engraved 
Head-Lines, from ae } wh seten as-are aed for his Copy- 


Lately issued, the same Series, on Post Paper, 4d. each. 


XII. 
ACRED HISTORY, from the Creation of the 
World to the Destruction’ of henge meg» For the Use of 
‘amities. for Examination at the 
of each C , Rated by Dr. WHITE, — of * The 
| tin of Universal History,’ &c. Fcap. 8vo. 187 pages, 1s. 6d. bd.. 


HH reesate of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Forted ees A Year 1951. Edited by Dr. WHITE, with 
ination at the end of each C! ter, and a Map 
ba the ‘Country, oo in colour the Engli 
165—1453, iy o containing 35¥ pages 


“naman ain 


XIV. 
HITE’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. Fcap. 8vo. 160 pages, 1s. 6d. bound. 


xv. 
RULED BOOKS, for wing with Hurron’s 
ok EaEerEe. For Single Entry, per set, 28; for 


New Editions. 
L 
PRINCIPLES of of ELOCUTION ; 


fimtaining 
a Rules, Observ: 


GeEuoNs Cy: ‘to Cheater Congregati ions 
FIELD, De AM kevtor aoe — Niertsrand Canon of Chester. 


London: Ley Bescon. P. ’ 
es a3 ra, Piccadilly 3 Hamilton, Adams & 
In — will be published, 
ELEMENTARY 
e {RAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
aw Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.B.S.E., Rector of the High Sclieol, 
“imitea te >a Attic D but is more fall than the Gram- 
ly used in our Schools he prune Vv 
simplified we ‘system o f Classification, and the Rules 
- a ‘all that tial to know the Greek Language th 
ug! y 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


0.; an 
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Inflections, Accent, and vals, Copious 
and Poetry. a 9 | to assis! t the T © 
itectation, mF “THOMAS 


e Pup’ in 
fwikes Author’: of ‘A System a cA en le 
revised and greatly improved | by F TCA DVene iesmy 
New College, Edin! hb, and the Bain urgh 

412 pages, 38. 6d. boun Thatch Bi 


In order to give freshness and interest to this po) 
numerous extracts nave —_ expunged, and Teplaced 
canal or superior meri 


ese 


tion, Pa 
+ 





styles of Jeremy 'T lor, South, Ba’ dof the die 
ere! or, Soul rrow, me! 
oster, and others. ” - 


Il. 


SYSTEM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
fhe best Author” With Coptoug Hxeraies pateg rates 
ONNON, M.A, 


In post 8vo. r Tice 12% with 259 
ANUAL OF MINERALOGY; or, The 
_ pasena’ HISTORY of the MINERAL KINGDOM; 
ae to the and 
including the more recent 
cal ANALYSIS. 
NICOL, F.RS.E. F.G.8. 


“O f the best el oy orks i 1 latel, b 
ne of the elemen we on mineralogy ly pub- 
Maia tos New Philosophical Journal. 
am & Charles ack, Edinburgh ; L Ie Go. Londons 
In a handsome nee oy strongly fatttonnd im morocco, 
LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, New Edition, Revised and 


with numerous additional Maps, ates an laden of 60,000 Names. 
The work is = every mee to the oot 


= r t 2 Se 
COVERIES. CHES 
By JAM 











pital, Second Edi ition, greatly improved. Feap. 8vo. ae od cloth 
IIt. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


E, containing the Pronunciation, Beymeiowy: yy = 
planation of all Words authorized by emiuent Writers 
which are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English W ~ aA 
an Accented List of Gree! Latin, and . ture Proper Names. 
Ad 5 pores rae General Reference. By ALEX REID, L.L.D., 
pcinhonp, Lnetiention. and formerly Rector 
a the Circus Place School, h.. Seventh Edition, 1amo. 
6s. 6d. strongly bound. 


Iv. 
RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITION; 


designed as a Practical Introduction te Correctness and Per- 
gicsty in Writing, and to the Study of Critictens with Copious 
eecioen By Dr. RELD. Bighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. bound. 


KEY to Ditto, 3s. 6d. bound; strongly bound together, 5s. 6d. 


v. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: with an INDEX, containing the Names, pro- 
rly Agsenaet. of the most im 
aps, t e Countries in ae t 
tude end Longitude. 
reduced to 5s. full ~ Mh. 


rtant Places Said Fe in the 
are situa’ and their Lati- 
‘Dr. REID. 4to. the Maps not folded, 


VL 
LEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
with OUTLINES of GEOLOGY, MATHEMATICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, and ASTRONOMY, and a complete Se ries of Questions 
for Examination. By HUE 10 RE EID, Member of the College of 
Preceptors, Author of * The Rigmente of Astronomy,’ &c. 
samerons by We and A 3 a io coloured bee Chart of 


- an Jo 
4  - _ Spliiee. Third Edition. a4 closely printed pages, only 
8. clo 


vil. 


LEMENTS of giSTRONOMY. 
model = aunt a 12mo. + - “es Second 


Vill. 


LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on 

|. a New and Systematic Plan; a rd Earliest Times to the 
Treaty of Vienna. To which is add Summary of the Leading 
Events since oe Fastest. ag | 24 "Ancient History; Part IL 

History of the M o Ages IL Modern History, Be 
HENRY WHITE, hex icy Ce College, Cambridge, M.A. and 

Ph. Dr. Heidelberg: For Schools and General rence, Complete 


in 1 vol. 12me. 689 wes, with wosloused Map, 7 ‘a, bound. 
Edition, with brought down to the Middie of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


*y* The Three Parts, each complete in itself, may also be had 
separately, 2s. 6d. bound. - s 
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ition, re= 


Ix. 


ISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN and FRE: 
LAND, with an Account of the Present State and Resource 
of the United’ Kingdom andits Colonies. By Dr. WHITE. With 
estions fer Examination at the end of each Chapter, and a. Map 
the United —~ —— Third Edition. Imo. 483. 
38, 6d. bound. 
; * . 


Vy HITE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND for 
as 4 IOR CLASSES. Third Edition, Fcap. Sve. 189 pages; 


xi. 


Com CISE SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS, 
n Theory and Practice, for the Use of Schools, Private Stu- 
dents, = Practical Men: oat aes Algebra, Elements of 
Plane Geometry, Intersection Praetical Geometry, Plane 
and Spherical Trigon: h their Practical A ions ; 
Mensuration of Surfaces pak, Solids, Conie Sections =<. — 
Solids, Surveying, Gauging, Specific Gravity, Practical G 
aneaiies rt ead Work, Strength of Materials, &c. mW ith 
x, taining the more difficult Demonstrations of the 
— J the ‘body of the Work. By ALEXANDER INGRAM, 
Author of * Principles of Arithmetic,’ a With many important 
Additions and Improvements ; besi accurate Set of Stereo- 
typed Tables, comprising Logarithms oF Numbers, Logarithmic 
Sines and Tangents, —y ~~ Sines and song, Areas of Circu- 
lar Segments ; Square Roots, Cube Roots; Table 
of Jelevings ke. TROTTER. Illustrated by 340 
Woodcuts. Ninth Edition. A 520 pages, 78, 6d, bound. 


KEY to Ditto, by Mr. TROTTER, 7s. 6d. bound. 





state oi phical research whether on the 
ound of accuracy, fo, execution, or TE, the Publishers 
mite a comparisoa with any work of its 
“We are now in of an ‘Atlas’ which comprehends 
discovery of w! can boast. It ought 
and one, 
on his own account, or attempting to 
the ati mn will hereafter have any excuse for 
oma Gasette 


Black, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
as wEatre OF NATIONS. B 
L.L.D. With a LIFE of the AUTHO 
and SUPPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS, 
By J. KR. M*CULLOCH, Esq 
This Edition contains elaborate Notes on our ‘Monetary System. 
the +a of the Corn and Navigation Laws, our Colonial olicy, 


‘The Index extends to fifty closely-printed pages, affi facili- 
ties in wae: consultation of the were which no other cat ON pos- 


sesses xtent. 
A.& fC. Bindk, Hainburgh + Longman & Co. London. 


Inthe press, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A TREATISE ON 


IBLICAL CRITICISM 
EXHIBITING 
A SYSTEMATIC VIEW OF THAT SCIENCE: 
By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. 
Of the University of Halle. 

These volumes will contain a statement of the sources of criti- 
cism, sueh a. of the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testa- 
ment, the papel of quotations from them in 
he parallels raf — bg internal evidence on which 


A Mevony of ti he texts, oft the oid red New Testaments hg be 
given, together with a description of the Hebrew and Greek Lan- 
guages in which the Seriptares are written. umes will also 
contain an examination of the most important passages whose 
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NOTES, 








puted. 

~ short, will be discussed, which properly belongs 
tot vitietem of yo text, ending all that comes under 
the title of General Introduction in eneee to the Old and 

ew bp Gormeanas 
Since the ‘ Lectures on Biblical Cee were published, the 
material in this department of Biblical Literature have matty 

ted ; so base 9 anew work isnow required. The a 

to make the book as complete as peasible, 
e —— and omitting 
desirable for all the 
purposes Ww he Bible te con- 
sult awork of the kind. Much. nag matter will appear. Lrrele- 
vant topics will be excluded. The volumes will be ready in the 


?1 
Auutems of 00 1am & Charles Block, Edinburgh. 
NOW READY. 
To be had at all the Libraries, 
IL. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BACHELOR 
OF THE ALBANY.’ 
3 vols. post Sve. 
REUBEN MEDLICOTT; or, 
COMING MAN. 
M. W. SAVAGE, Author of * Te Recheles of the 
coum ee > * My Uncle the Curate,’ 
Il. 
2 vols. post Sve. cloth, 21a. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
By mw ay - ST. ss 
the ot ‘Two Years’ 
Hesidence | in . eae Ts amily,’ & 
Ill, 


PALISSY THE POTTER. 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 18s. 


The LIFE of BERNARD PALISSY, 
of SAINTES; 


His Labours and Discoveriesin Art and Science : with an Outline 
of te eee Doetrines, and illustrative Selections frem 


HENRY MOBLEY. 
Author of * How to make Home Unhealthy,’ ko. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman & Hall's Series of 
Original Works. 


London: Chapman & Hail, 193, Piccadilly. 
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FWIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WEL- 
N.—A superb STEEL ENGRAVING of WEL- 
LINGTON at WATERLUO, “ Ur, Guanps! ayp ates,” from 
a Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, engraved by W. Bromley, 
AE.R.A. Length, 3 ft. 5in. by 3ft.4in. Price 5s. 
London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
In the press, in 2 bers demy 8vo. handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt, price 122. 


AX FLLUSTRATED LIFE of FIELD- 


MARSHAL THE Agr OF WELLINGTON, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Priseh & CgvireR. 


B 
Author of ‘ The Boho Oiieer 28 ne een’ of British India, 


The First Volume will embrace ali the events of his remarkable 
mers career down to the end of tsl4. The Second, all the 
rations in the —_y to the close of the Duke's life. The 
ustrations are from Draw ings made durivg the Campaigns of 
paarog Sal by Lieut.-Colonel Luard. They convey the m 
iews of the scenes of his Grace's exploits, together with 
Sketches of Battles and Portraits of the Bricish Generals and 
Field-Marshals who occupy the most distinguished places in the 
history of the lamented Duke’s career. 
London ; Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 








In a few days will be me ee ls. post Svo. in an elegant 


COPIOUSLY “ILL USTRATED BIO. 
GRAPHY OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF 
WaLLingses embracing his Military and Political Career. 
ondon : er Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 
st publi 


ATIONAL ILLUSTR. ry tED LIBRARY 
VOLUME FOR OCTOBER. 


A VISIT to the HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 
and ITALY. By | Madame PFEIFFER, Author of A Woman's 
Voyage round t World,” *Journey to Iceland, &c. Forming 
Vol. XX. of the National Iilustrated Library. Crown 8vo. 336 pages, 
embellished with Eight Tinted Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 

London: Ingram, Cooke & Co. 227, Strand. 


NOTICE..—-UNABRIDGED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF * UNCLE TOM.’ 
To-day is published, crown 8vo. price 2s. ; or cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


NCLE TOM’ CABIN.— This Edition, 
printed in clear and legible type, is most beautifully Illus- 
trated with page cuts, on tinted paper. 
*UNCLE TOM’S CABIN’ and ‘THE WHITE SLAVE,’ 
Extract from Lord C a Letter upon the subject of * Uyele 
‘8 Cabin. 
“Its genius, its pathos, h. cheeaee must sufficiently commend 
—— to its nearly unparalleled number of readers. I feel 
that I have seen and known enough to convince my own mind 
equally of its general fairness, fidelity, aud truth.” 
London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 











NOTICE.—UNABRIDGED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF ‘THE WHITE SLAVE.’ 
Also ready to-day, uniform with ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ crown 8vo. 
; or cloth gilt, “> 6d. 


ae WHITE SLAVE. R. ee. 





HE S ucCc ESSFUL CANDIDATE 
a Comedy, in Two Acts. By R. KEMP PHILP. Price 1s. 6d. 
ondon : John Bennett, 69, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, Part I. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. of the Eleventh Edition of 


OOTH'S BATTLE of WATERLOO, and 
the CAMPAIGN in the NETHERLANDS in 1815, con- 
taining a Memoir of F.M. the Duke of Wellington, with Cireum- 
stantial Details of the Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, by Eye- 
witnesses and Survivors of this Memorable emo to ign. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plans, and Etchings, from Drawings by GrorGE Jones, 
Esq. R.A. To be completed in Six Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
L. Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place, and all Booksellers. 





Now completed, in 4 vols., price 10s. sewed ; 12s. cloth boards. 


LIF® and WORKS of BURNS. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

In this work the life of the poet is traced more minutely and 
— more critical accuracy than in any other. The Poems +7 
ngs are arra: = go in intimate union with the Biography, to 
high they afford much illustration, while the Bicgranny, on the 

other hand, lends to them a fresh significancy and effect. 

W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W.8. Orr & Co. London; D. N. 
Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M‘ Glashan, Dublin ; ; and all Booksellers. 
(OHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

Strongly bound in Dark-coloured Cloth. 


LATIN. 

Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 
Elementary Latin Grammar ............ eocccces BM 
Advanced Latin Grammar . 
Latin Exercises ose - A 
Latin and English Dictionary — tees coceeres eevee 

Latin-English Part ..............-- 
English-Latin Part ...... 
Cesar ... 
Sallust 
Quintus Curtius. 





GERMAN, 
Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the Iigh School, 
Edinburgh. 


First German Reading Book ........... 
Second Reading Book ......... 


coccccces 8% 


School Dictionary of the German Language. Part L 
German-English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt 
Part 11. English-German, in preparation. 
See complete List for the remaining Works of the Series. 
Other Works in ——- 
W. & R. eawees, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, Gla: 


5.5. Ger. & Co. London; John M*‘ Glashan, Dublin; an Pan 





hor of *A History of the 7. States.” B 
illustiated with Eight Page Engravings on Wood, 
London: Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Imported by TRUBNER & CO. 


(Successors to Deter & Tri'BNER), 
12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





PRAED. — LILLIAN, and OTHER POEMS. 
By WINTHROP MACK WORTH PRAED. Now tirst Col- 
lected. 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, 78, 

HAWTHORNE.—THE LIFE of FRANKLIN 
PIERCE. By NATHANIBL HAWTHORNE. Containing 
a fine Portrait, engraved on Steel by Andrews. 1 vol. 16mo. 3s. 

GRACE GREENWOOD. —GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. By GRACE GREENWOOD (Sarah T. Clarke). 
2 vols. l2mo. cloth, 15s. 

GRACE GREENWOOD.—HISTORY of MY 
vars. Se GRACE GREENWOOD (Sarah T. Clarke), 1 vol. 


GRACE GREEN W0OOD.—RECOLLECTIONS 
of GRACE GREENWOOD (Sarah T. Clarke). 1 vol. 12mo. 3s, 

BRISTED.—FIVE YEARS in an ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY. By CHARLES mae BRISTED, Esq. A 
New Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 78. 6d, 

JONES._HISTORICAL “SKETCH of the 
non Sm TELEGRAPH. By ALEXANDER JONES. 


REDFIELD.—OUTLINESof COMPARATIVE 
PHYSLOGNOMY. By F. W. REDFIELD, M.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. to £8. 

LOOMIS. THE ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
Adapted to the Use of Colleges and Schools. By Prof. T. R. 
LOUMIS. 12mo. 5s. 


EASTMAN.—AUNT PHILLIS'’S CABIN;; or, 
SOUTHERN LIFE AS IT 18. By Mrs. EASTMAN. i2mo. 


EVERETT.—ORATIONS and SPEECHES, on 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS, By EDWARD EVERETT. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32a. cloth. 

WEBSTER.—THE SPEECHES, FORENSIC 
ARGUMENTS, and DIPLOMATIC PAPERS of pARISL 
WEBSTER. With a Notice of his Life and Works, by E. 
EVERETT. 6 vols. haege 8vo, 4l, 48. cloth. 

WINTHROP. — HON. R. C. WINTHROP'’S 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 
1 vol, royal 8yo. 18s, 





THE AUTHORITY 


FOR THE 


NON-OBSERVANCE OF THE 
SEVENTH DAY. 


It is universally admitted, That at the creation of the 
world, Almighty God “blessed and sanctified the Seventh 
Day ;” this He did, without exemption of any Nation, or 
limitation to any time; the command, therefore, is uni- 
versal and imperative. 


It is asserted, That though our Blessed Lord or His 
Apostles are not recorded in Holy Scripture to have com- 
manded, yet the Apostles and first Christians, in addition 
to their observance of the Seventh Day as a Sabbath, are 
recorded to have observed a Second Day in each week as a 
day for assembling together for Religious purposes, rH 
The First Day of the week; and further, it is asserted, 
this day in Holy Scripture is called ‘* The Lord's Day. ” 


This is all that Holy Scripture does, or is asserted to 
record on this subject ; and as our inquiry has relation to 
a command of God, we cannot give heed unto Tradition, 
without incurring our Blessed Lord’s condemnation of the 
men of His time, seeing He condemned them, not for any 
fallacy in the argument they had constructed, but for the 
impiety of constructing any argument on Tradition, to 
change any command of God. See St. Mark vii. 13. 


It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the 
Non-observance of the Seventh Day, above, Dogmatic 
Teaching; or, The Edict of a Living Infallible Head. 


May Almighty God grant us to consider, Whether if the 
Non-observance of the Seventh Day is not preached by St. 
Paul, and where is it preached by him? we are not cursed 
by the apostle, if we so Preach, even though we claim to 
have powers equal to the Angels of Heaven. See Gala- 
tians i. 8. 

HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
7, Fenchurch-street, 
1st Sabbath, of 1852. 





P.S. Oct. 1st, 1852. Again, I inquire, ‘‘ Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord?” 
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SCOTTISH MUSIC, 
Just published, price Seven Shillings, 
Elegantly bound in cloth, complete in One Volume, Toyal 8yo, 


“HE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WIT HOUT 
WORDS.” The Airs have all been re-arranged for 
Pianoforte by J. T. SURENNF, the Editor of the Wank, the 
The vores is preceded by an Introductory Dineertatics, written 
Sed A a Gea GaP Para basta 
e Ancient Mauuser' > 8, and 0 e ni C 
taining Scottish Melodies — r ollections, con 
he Work is also published in a Six 
aah Nunnber contains Twenty- -five A As penny Number, 
00 o. inbu jasgow, an ‘Aberd 
Novello, Dean-street, and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ers! Boyd; 
In the press. a will shortly = published, 
form with the 


A NEW EDITION of the DANCE MUSIC 
of SCOTLAND. _ 


—— SE Pag Ege 
h EW HARMONIUM JUTOR for SACRED 
MUSIC. By Dr. E. F. RIMBAULT. Price 5¢—The j 

creasing p opulerity of this beautiful Instrument, the Harmonium, 
has induced Messrs. Chappell to publish an Instruction Book, by 
which the Amateur may learn, without the aid of a Master. +4 
perform a variety of first-class Urgan Music. The Instrument is 
eggs | adapted for small Churches or Chapels, or for domestic 
use e Sabbath. The present Tutor, containing a 
Selection from the Works of Handel, Bach ry Haydn, Ri 

endelssohn, &c , is strongly recommended to he Public as the 
only one extant adapted exchusively for a pt, Ala 
stock of the best Harmoniums, at prices varying from 10 to 
guineas. A list, with full descriptions, will be seut free, on ap 
plication to Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


OBERTS’S HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. &, 

—A COMPLETE SET, in 41 Parts, either Coloured Proofar 

Print Copy, may be had on application to Day & Son, Lithogr. 
phers to the Queen, 17, Gate-street, Lincoln's Tan fields, London, 





NOTICE.—MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD, by the 


Author of ‘ Beary Leweaner, Pg O'Malley, &e, 
PUBLISHED T a 
with! Titestentions by H. a Sao WNE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 1a. 6d. in enamelled boards, 
HE SPIRITUAL LIBRARY, designed to aid 


renewing that Communication between Man and the 
Spiritual World which existed at the Creation. 


Vol. I. The RELIGION of GOOD SENSE, 
By EDWARD RICHER, of Nantes. 
Belfast: John Simms. London: John oven: 142, Strand. 


hird Edition, a7 published, price 88. c 
HE GERMAN ANUAL for the. YOUNG. 
By WILLIAM an ER-KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin in 
Mecklenburgh. 

* Mr, Klauer is favourably known in this country as an acco! 
plished teacher of the German oer ee ok the present volume will, 
therefore, not be altogether unauthoritatively regard ts con- 
tents consist of an extensive and progressive selection of two _ 
dred and twelve entertaining and instructive pieces, made wi 
considerable skill and care, not only with reference to the incelee 
tion of morality, and the thorough ex of all ob 
passages, but in the adaptation, likewise, of the several members 
of this Amaranthine family to the mental acquirements and gra- 
dual progress of the young students. And not for the juvenile 
portion of the community do we alone urge the use of this work; 
the adult, whether a tyro in the langu 
Teutonic idiomatic intricacies, will equally derive instruction and 
d diversified 








entertainment from its perusal, so choicely sel 
are its contents. The book is Fiat tastefully got up ; and, for the 
reasons we have recited, will doubtlessly command a large circu- 
lation.” — British Friend of India. Magacs ne. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and P. Rolandi. 





cond Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 12s. clot! 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, applied to Arterial and 
Thorough Drain nage, the Co Conveyance of Water, and Mill Power; 
also, TABLES o WORK, for finding the Cubic Quan- 
tities of Excavations —_ mt ankments in Railways, Roads, 
Rivers, Drains, &c. For the use of Civil and Military. 
a Builders, Contractors 
nspectors, Land and Mill i Propeistere, Crroums, &e, 
By JOHN DWYER, C.E. E. Ireland. 

“ On the whole, whether we consider the great amount of infor 
mation conveyed, or the vast saving of time by the 3 — various 
tables, we are decidedly of opinion that the office of e p 
engineer would be incomplete without Dwy er’s ' principles and 
Practice of Hydraulic Engineering.’ ”»—Farmers’ 

“ The work manifests great care and accuracy, a reevering at- 
tention to details, and a thorough 
Science. No member of the profession should be withont ak, Its 
tabular calculations will save time and labour to a great deg 
ral ddvertieer, 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Up; 


Gene 
r Sackville-street. Wm. 8. 
Orr & C & Co. London and Liverpool. John Menzies, Edinburgh. 








“The cheapest sixpennyworth gt, paittieal information ever 
offered to the public.”—R. Cobden, MP. 


HE REFORMER’S "ALMANACK AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK for 1853, will be published on 
the 15th of October, price 6d. 

It will contain a List of ail the Members of the New House of 
Commons, and the U The Number of 
Votes polled for each Candidate—A Classification of the “Members 
under the heads Ministerial, Liberal, and Liberal Conservative— 
and a Tabular Arrangement of all the principal Officers of State 
from 1800 to 1852. 

It will also contain important articles on the Freehold Land 
Movement, sng Ballot, our Representative System, and other popu 
lar Questio: 

London : ‘Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 


ANY. 

Copies of this year’s pa yp ety of the Business of ne Com- 
pany, and containing observations by the Manager on the 
state of the practice of life assurarce, as to the no of policies 
may be had at the chief anaes = from ene of the SOR M 

ERTSON, Manager. 

Defects in the Practice of life. ; A. and Suggestions far 
their wy 3 { 6th thousand. By Alexander Robertson, W: 
ALLA, r&Co. Price ls. 

Periodical Savings applied to Provident P’ with 0! ‘Boe 
tions on Mog and Odd Fellows Societies, wee and Bu 
ing Societies, Life Assurance and Retoretestas Assurance. 
Alexander Robertson, Orr & Co, Price 18 6d, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CXCVI. 
T —ADVERTISEMENTS and ee intended for insertion 
requested arded to the Publishers immMepraTecy. 

are London: Tad Brown & A 39, Paternoster-row. 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No. ate nenge on THURSDAY NEXT, 
October 7th. Cc 


IL. BRITISH BARDS AND ‘STONEHENGE. 

IL IONIAN ISLANDS. 

III. IRISH SALMON. 

IV. DR. CHALMERS, 

v. SINDH. 

VI. LORD LANGDALE. 

VIL GOULD DISCOVERIES. 
VII. PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 

John ‘Murray, Albemarle-street. 
que 








WESTMIN VNSTER REVIEW. 
SERIES, No. IV. OCTOBER, 1852. 


NEw 


Contents. 
I. The Oxford Commission. 
IL. Whewell’s Moral Philosophy. 
ILf. Plants and Botanis 
1V. Our Colonial Emp = 
V. The Philosoph af Sty 
VL. The Poetry of me Anti “Jacobin. 


: The Duke of Wellington. 
ee Literature < England. 
merica. 
a {oe Literature of saeer- 
Contemporary Literature of France, 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Tae GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 











OCTOBER, 1852, contains— 
L The Kaisers and their Characteristics. 
IL. Kemarks on Passages in Pope's Essay on Qeittctann. 
{LL Godfrey William Leibnitz : Concluding Par 
IV. The ue Eitstorion < of Durham 
y. Stowe J the Nel ~ bilge dead 1 Plates). 
e Nobility o! 
I, Corres aS Uri 1, Bondage in Bogiend 


eo eee of Gpinesn—S. “Visit of James Ii 
Shrewsbury—4. Iconic Vicissitudes—5. English Alchymists—6. 
Derivation of the opprobrious word Wekare.—With Notes of the 
Month, Historical Reviews, and very ample Reports of the recent 
Archaeolog ical Meetings at Newcastle-upon-T'yne, Newark, and 
Ludlow.—The Ubituary contains Memoirs of the Duke of ‘Wel- 
mu “the Duke of Gc ngs re Vice-Chancellor Sir James Parker, 
rter, Esq., Fletcher, Neh Dr. Herbert Mayo—Mrs, 
uN. Coleridge, Mr. “Fo ri) | ay Neild the Miser, &c. &. 


Nichols & Son, 25, | 5 Ey 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. COCCXLIV. Price 2s. éd. 
Contents. 











Corneille and Shakspeare 

Katie Stewart : a True Story. 
“ Are there not great 

A Journey to Mandera. 


‘art 
; or, Varieties i in English Life. Part XXV. 
Day- Drees ams, H. 
The Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Part IV. 
ters among us ?” 





JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, price 22. éd., or by post, 38., contains :— 
A Basket of Autumnal Fruit—Clough Fionn; or, the Stone of 
Destiny, by the O'Hara Family. Chapters VII. ViLI 
| teed Collins— Heroes, Ancient and Modern, Ne IL. Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, and Art! o Wellington ; with Plans 
—Our Portrait Gallery, No. LXVIIL James Sheridan Knowles; : 
vith ag Reco thot at the United States, by Fitz 
gunne: Second Round—Sir Jasper Carew, Knt., Chapter <The 
New Hdition of Miss Strickland’s * Lives of the Queens of E ng 
land’—A Night in the Fine Arts’ Court of our National Exhib 
tion—Euthanasia—Critics in Council, by Authony Poplar—The 
Dake of Wellington. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 8. 
3°. 2 Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Menzies, 
urgh. 





his day, price 5s.; post fr 

Kmtos: JOURNAL of SACRED LITE- 
RATURE, No. V. OCTOBER. 
Contents. 
1, Romanism in nag 
2. Hades and Hea 
3. The Harmony of "the Gospels. 
4 The Rephaim. 
5. The Greek Vulgate. 
6. Clemens Alexandrinus. 
7. Acts of Andrew and Matthias. 
8, The Cherubim. 
9 The Essenes. 
10. God or Man, Gal. i. v. 8 
Notices of Books—Correspondence—Intelligence, &c. 
Robert B. Blackader, 13, Paternoster-row. 


HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for Octoser, 

commencing a New Volume, contains, among other interest- 

ing Articles—T he late Chancellor of Oxford—University Reform— 

The National Society ; its Past, Prese mt, and, Future— An Apology 
for the Classics, in reply to the Abbé G e’s Essay a 

in Education—Sources and > ot "Ancient History: sayria 

qattding School and the late oe. ¥ —Reviews of College and 

“ol Books— Mathematics, &c.— w, Publisher, 131, Fleet- 

ry London. Price 6d. ; oa om Quarterly Parts, le. 8d. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION for OcToBER, 
Contents :—Portrait of the Empress Josephine — Madame 
feafirin, b the Countess of Blessington—Helena, by Mre. Cros- 
and—Ruth Norton, by Alice Neal—Letters of Mrs. ontagu— 
he ape of Angels—The Quiet House—The Church ard, by 
“ag ied ) Panausting Hall, Lo Mrs. Abdy—The Lost 
eae n—A Manx . Af H. Lovell—The 
y coruer Selina’ Se Hi Clay he we bay pd 
diguiljet engravings)—Disappoin' opes—V oices o 
Past, by Mrs. G. S. avice—Whitneles.“Musical al Taste and Ex- 
fon Divination—Gossip fr from Parte—Cer Goaserenteny — New 4 
¢ Amusements »stume 
PateoT he ~ Im nsomnent ‘ostume for with coloure 


1s. 
"Sous & Tuxford, 246, Strand. 

















N 
INSWORTH 


OTICE, 
"SS MAGAZINE. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





TICE. 


OLBURN’ s* NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


The OCPOEES BE NUMBER, containin 


a Ms nied of important 


rticles by Distinguishe Write 
Is NOW READY. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 





HE ASSURANCE MAGAZINE 


and Journal of the Institute by Actuaries, No. 9, price 28, 6d. 


for OCTOBEK, 1852.—Contents :— 


e True Measure of srg aw 


in a System of ‘Direct Paxntion—Remerke upon the Present State 
of [nformation relating to the Laws of Sickness aud Mortality, as 


exemplified in the Tables of Contributions, &c., 
Societies—Un the Intiuence of the Ages 


used by Friendly 
of the Parents at the time 


of Marriage on the Sex of Children, and on the Proliticness of Mar- 
riages— Mortality amon Som Fires Lives in Germany— Life Assur- 


ance in England—London Fires - oe Intell 


Reports of 


BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 
3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the Ponr pes Arts, Paris. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Schocqnese, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street, London 


At the rate of One Shilling Jor a Frane. 
—_>—_ 


ABECEDAIRE FRANCAIS ILLUSTRE, 
ALBUM CONTENANT 500 GRAVURES, 
A L’'USAGE DES PETITS ET DES GRANDS 
ENFANTS, 

Exercices de Lectures Frangaises suivis de notions élémentaires 
des connaissances usuelles propres 4 développer l'intelligence des 
enfants : a orner leur mémoire et a les instruire en les amusant, 
Paris, 1851. 1 vol. in-12 de 216 pages, la plupart A deux col., format 
Pg orné de 500 jolies, vign. anglaises et frangai fr. v4 

Bfr. 75¢. Ou en joli cart. tY l'anglaise, ornements dorés, fers 
ry Troi, 5fr., reliure pleine, 6 fr. 
NOUVEAUX ABECEDAIRES 
ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS; ITALIEN-FRANCAIS ; ALLEMAND- 
FRANCAIS; ESPAGNOL-FRAN(CAIS : 


Svllahai let: 








Actuaries, &c. 


of Institute of 


London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street. Depét for 
Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 





HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE 
and L sheraey and Political Essayist, No. 3, for OCTOBER, 


ro 18, contai 


. The Right “ifon, Benjamin 
Politicia 


2 The Wrongs sot the E: 


Disraeli—the Author and the 


3. Sterne and his Sentimentalism. 
- The Times Newspaper as an Historical Document. 


. Something a Georgey, the 
. Cambridge. 
. Horatius ‘Auglicanus, continued. 








. Victor Hugo’s Napoleon the Lit 


Hungarian General, 


. Confessions of a Literary Man, Chapters 6 to 10, 


London: J. seg “M Regent-street. 


HE PRACTICAL 
NAL, Part 55, October 1st, 


MECHANIC’ Ss 3 JOUR- 
rice 18., contains :—Gold and its 
achine—Outlines of Geology— 





Results—The Scottish Reaping 
Adams on the & 


ailway Trains— 





Fan for Mine vente 
Buffers— Patent 


yeneral View of Trigonometry“ asmyth’s Direct-action Suction 
ation—India Rubber Railway Springs and 


Diminutive 








Printing—The Screw Pro 
—Workshop Charts—Civi 


ller—Combined Iron and W: 


Locomotives—J FE 's Improved dart Loom—Cunninghame’s 
freatment of Slag—Turck’s Rosin 


Melville's we ng and 
Ships 


Engineering and Machinery in the Ex- 
hibition—Projectile Weapons of 


jar—Amusements in —— 


Warr on _the (Construction of Machinery--Metallic and Woo 
Sails for Ships—Gladstone on the Form of Wrought Iron Gindon 
—Telegraphic Time Signals—Trials of Anchors at Sheerness— 


Mode of 
sure—F lobert's 


Forming Waterway Connections in Mains at Full Pres- 
ercussion Pistol — Hick’s Elliptograph—Facts 


about ep Proceedings of British ———, at Belfast, 


and Notices o 
the Month—with Three 


other Ss - be wenger LY ene tents 


and Designs o 


of “ Coleman’s India Kubber 


Large Plate 
— and Buffers,” and the’ - Little England” Locomotive; and 


ood Engravings. 


London : Hebert, 88, Cheapside ; Editor's Offices (Patent Offices), 


47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 





HE RESTORATION of BELIEF.—See the 


“LEADER” Newspaper of THIS DAY. 


Sixpence. Office : 7, Wellington- 


No. 132, Price 
street, Strand. 





NBORN 


ANGELS at NORWICH— 


Sir Fitzroy Horsehair’s Advice to Farmers— Learn to Swim 


—The Earl of Carlisle's Green 
FERNAL Machine, Louis Nay 
versus Russell. Paget | el 
rice post-free 

— to Articles 3 ro 


Vv ine’ e latest moment of 


leon—U ni ‘sus Millio 
, a LONDON. NEWSPAPE 


—The In- 
ions, Derb 


and sar pane Turni 


UGLAS Jaaasta, contains, in ad- 


“hdite itor, the whole of the News of the 


Publication. Sold by all News 





** At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of 


rite TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 38. 


H E T 


38. 6d. (post 


E ROS 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodeuts. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions. 


Contents, 


Annual pruning San, principle 
of execution, & 
inding up 
Budding knife 
Budding, time of year, day, time 
¢ day. state cf the plant, care 





Budding upon 

Bud, insertion of, inte stock 

Bud, preparation of, for use 

Buds, dormant and — 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securi: 

Caterpillars, s. 
destro: 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained 

Guards against wind 

Lal 

yeoman © — 

March p 

fixture | for healing wounds 

Plantin; oe arrangement of 


trees. 

Pruning for transplantation 

Pushing eye, apeies | treatment 
of dwarf shoots 
oses, , anes certs on the 
sam 

Roses. short list of desirable 
sorts i Sani with a 
pushing 

Sap-bud, Srzatment of 

Shape of trees 


suppl 
non an Son, to 





Shoots and buds, choice of 
Shoots for bud dding upon, and 
their arrangeme 
Shoots, keeping cae, 
moving thorns 
Shortening wild shoots 
Stocks, planting out for budding 


and re- 


Sy ou premier livre de lectures a l'usage des 
enfants qui apprennent a prononcer, a lire eta traduire ces langues; 
contenant des exercices sur l’alphabet, heey la prononciation, 
vocabulaires, phrases familicres, traductions interlinéaire et juxta- 
linéaire, notions grammaticales, des petite contes, des fables et sen- 
tences choisies, } courtes legons sur Vhistoire naturelle et les 
sciences, lectures courantes, notions de calcu 
dun tres-grand nombre de gravures et vignettes sur bois, chaque 
abécédaire forme un joli volume in-12, cartonné, d’environ 250 


pages. 
ANGLAIS-FR ANQAIS, 4fr. - 
ALLEMAND-FRANCAIS, 3 fr. 50c. 
ITALIEN-FRANCAITS, 3fr. 50 c. 
ESPAGNOL-FRAN(AIS, 3 fr. 50¢. 

Ces ouvrages, parfaitement appropriés aux besoins de l’enfance, 
ent le double avantage, par la variété de la maticre et des illustra- 
tions, d’amuser et d’instruire les enfants. En outre, ils classent 
dans leur une ture variée de mots ctrangers, qui 
les fait, oe ainsi dire, oo ens’ 
étran, 
actue. ie. 


NOUVEAUX GUIDES DE CONVERSA- 
TIONS MODERNES 
FRANCAISES, ANGLAISES, ALLEMANDES, ces 
ESPAGNOLES ET PORTUGAISE 
Ou, DIALOGUES USUELS ET FAMILIERS, 
Convenables aux voyageurs et sux personnes qui se livrent a 
létude de ces langues. 
Cette ccthocten d'un format élégant et portatif se compose de 
Vassemblage de diverses langues réunies, savoir, deux ensemble:— 
FRAN(CAIS-ANGLAIS, FRANCAIS-PORTUGAIS, 
FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND, ANGLAIS-ALLEMAND, 
FRANCAIS-ITALIEN, ANGLAIS-ITALIEN, 
FRANCAIS-ESPAGNOL, ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL, 
Formant chacun 1 vol. petit in-24, cartonné, 1 fr. 50c. 
Quatre Langues Réunies, savoir : 
FRAN(AIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND et ITALIEN, 1 vol. petit 
in-24, cartonné, 2 fr. 25 ¢. 
FRANCAIS, ITALIEN, ane et PORTUGAIS, 1 voh 
petit in- , — 2 fr. 25 








d@avenir pour la génération 





Six Langues savoir: 
FRANGAIS, Nat AIS, ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL 
et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. in 24, carré, 3 fr. 
PRONONCIATION FIGUREE. 
Ces mémes Conversations en Frangais et en Anglais avec pro- 
pa — de l’Anglais, A usage des Francais. 1 vol. car- 
nn 
The same in ‘English and French with the figured pronunciation, 
“ s geen words for the use of the English. 1 vol. in boards,. 


LES AVEN TURES DI DE TELEMAQUE, 
EN SIX LANGUES, 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, 
ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAIS. 
Paris, 1837. Un beau vol. in-4, 12 fr. 
On peut se procurer une seule langue en 1 vol. in-12, ou deux 


réunies, savoir : 
En Anglais, 3 fr. 50 ¢. En Allemand, 4 fr. 
En Italien, 3 fr. 50 c. 


En Portugais, 4 fr. 

En Espagnol, 3 fr. 50 ¢. En Frangais, 2 fr. 50 c. 
Deux des langues a -dessus en face l'une de l'autre forment 
2 vol. in-i2, savoir : 

Anglais et Italien, 7 f. 50 ¢. 
Anglais et t Espagnol 7 fr. 50, 
Anglais et Al d, z = 
Anglais et Portugais, 7 


Anglais et Francais, 6 fr. 
Italien et Francais, 7 fr. 50 c. 
Espagnol et Francais, 7 fr. 50. 
Allemand et Frangais, 7 fr. 50, 
Portugais et Francais,7 fr. 50, 


DICTIONN AIRES DIAMANTS. 





upon ; the means of procuring ; 
colour, age, height, sorts for 
different species of 08e 5 
taking up, trimming roots, 
er a distance, shortening 
.; Saw proper for the 


GRAFTING, 
Aphides, to keep down 
Free-growers, remarks on 
Graft, binding up and finishing 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in different months 
Preliminary observations 
Roses, ue and brief de- 
scription of a few sor! 
Scion, preparation and inser- 
tion o 
ions, choice and arrangement 


Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 


A selection of varieties 
Comparison se budding 





and graftin, 


London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, + 





Cont le Freaceie,TAngiais.t Italien,’ Allemand et!"Espagnol,. 
Avec a sa contre-part: vol. in 38, papier hey mt brochés, 
au lieu de 22 fr., 12 fr., - reliés, 16 au lieu de 26 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS.- FRANC AIS et 
FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, contenant tous les mots adoptés dans 
les deux langues, rédigé d'aprés les rmeilleures autorités, par 
TIBBLNS. ge + tomes en 1 vol. in-32, pap. vél., 3 fr.—Relié 
fagon maroquin. 4 fr. 

DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN- -FRANCAIS et 
FRANGAIS-ITALIEN, contenant plus de 10,000" mots omis 
dans les autres dictionnaires portatifs, par BARBERI, revu et 
sugmentt Cunpiientions grammaticales, par RONNA. P: 

L mee on 1 vol. in-32, papier vlin, 3 fr.—Relié fagon maro- 
quin. 


DICTIONNAIRE ALLEMAND-FRANCAIS 
et FRAN AIS-ALLEMAND, composé sur les meilledrs dic- 
tionnaires publi¢és dans les deux langues, et plus particuliére- 
ment sur ceux de Mozin et de Thibaut, par J. VENEDEY. 
Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, papier vélin, 3 fr.— Relié fagon 
maroquin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ESPAGNOL-FRAN' CAIS et 
FRANCAIS-ESPAGNOL, d’aprés les dictionnaires de l’Aca- 
démie Espagnole, de Académie Franpeise, de Laveaux, Boiste 
et autres, par D.G. TRAPANI. Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vo ol. in-32, 
8 fr.—Relié fagon maroquin, 4 fr, 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of *RUINS OF MANY 
LANDS.’ 


SF! 


the7th of October, post 8vo: price 58: cloth, 
RITS OF THE PAST. 
AN HISTORICAL POEM. 
By BSBOLAS ICHELL. 


Author of * Rains Lands,’ &c. 
Serginre Chara fom from Cain to Esther. Military 
from Xerxes to —— Women: from 


= spasin of Athens $0 
Peondon: W William egy de Co. 8d, Queen-street, Chempeide. 


Tans ay eer — 
Corer ~PRECEPTOR, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, Glossary of Musical Te &e. i 
> ¢ Scales: also a Selection of LE most 





‘SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


SuN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Mansgews ba eS remind the Public that Persons effecting 
pane! wit! ues Society now, or BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 
1853, will m postiel ~4 in FOUR 'THS of the Net Profits of the 
Book NEXT to their contribu- 


T DI VISION, in proportion to 
ns to — pro: and ding to the 


| ~ r the Seciety’s Prospectus. 
The Premiums required by this Society foomtes young 
lives are lower than ne, soteeabtisned offices, an 
Insurers are fully protected all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in adaition ws the accumulated funds derived from the 


investments o: 
be ol obtained at oe byt in Threadneedle- 
the Society. 





Sees cee 
street, London, or ox taney of the Agents 
CHARLES HENRY¥ SSnSENDAIE.Aeeews 





= and in an easy manner for that fashionable in: 
strament. By inte os F. HASKINS ae of the Royal 
i a at Paris, and Bais tor of 


Also may be had, the following New Editions of 
HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE PRE- 


.GBPTOR, price 2a 
HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR. 2s. 


HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS for the AC- 
CORDION, greatly enlarged, price 2a 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


TRADESMAN’S CALCULATOR. 
In vol. square, bound iu cloth, 1s 6d. ; free by post, 2s. 
HOWELL’S TRADESMAN’S CALCULA- 
an" a ag oieoted for Butchers, Grocers, and other 





ealers, ex iting at one — the palennel of Butchers" 

Tees edloulated LA Cor aa of alb., and of any commodity from 
1lb. fo 9 b. at — ces ranging m ld. to 114d. Coleataned by 
Edition, re-edited and enlarged by C. 0. 


H. B 
Roos. g Author of the * Profit and a abies.” 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


ROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES. 
Ini vole. the Second a py in roan, 
Price 38. 6d.; or 48. free 
Showing the oy at which Articles must be: 
Sola to me yn Profit at a certain Per-centage upon their Invoiced! 
And also the Nett Cost of Articl = Y'. 
Seeed on the-Invoiced Prices. Adapte: e assistance 
ws in their ee taming Stock.” The Calculer 
ns are 


upon prices from 1d. to e from 1 
ent. to 75 per cent. To which is added, Tables of Foreign Weights, 
Standard. and Monies, with their comparative value in British 


CHARLES ODY. BROOKS, Accountant. 
nite 7 William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, 


= Ss MURA ECE—Pemeee — w Riven are 


im other Companies, and Intendi see 

rally, are po me to examine the NSTEPU Hates, and on of 
the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTI UTTON, e ouly Mutual 
ae with Moderate Premiums, an ial 
Parliament. —< its institution in 1 

iite Policies, assuring Tw: Millions without having 
had recourse to indiscriminate Somnmniasion. weeny information 
=. , On a to the Vey ag 








Guunew GRANT, 


Sim FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710, 
Re nee ee eS eT: Samael and No. 


William R. Hamilton. = Chairman and Treasurer. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. or eee onc 
The Right Hon Willidm 


fo ta 
The Hon. P’ Ple a Bouverie. 


H., F. Shaw wre, Esq. 
Henry Littiedele Esq. 
George Wa ante ) en Esq. 


Harry Chester. Brice Pea Es, 
Samuel Pepys ; Cockerell Esq. [Charles Richard aa Esq, 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. Lambert Pole, 

2 mean. $4. 

Russell E! Henry Rich. M P. 

bbe Poceke tea John ry. Rich, Es 

Capt. ri G. Hamilton, RN. Henry Stuart, Esq. } M.P. 
Josep! C. George Thornton, Esq. 


h Hoare, Esq. 
Felt Ladbroke, Esa. 
All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Michaelmas 


as Qua’ are hereby reminded 
© pay the said Premiums, either at the ities in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at ibeck-street,, 


Cavendish-square ; or to the 
the 14th day of October, 1852, w 

“ Office, over and above the time for which bay are al 
will expire. 

Insurances may ‘be made for more years tham one bya — = 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 


gents in the County, on or ~ 
8, allow: 


Frast Crass. So a Pp —_ 
1a. 6d. per cent. 28. 6d. pe: 
This Office insures Property in > a. and | the Rates 


are regu’ lated by the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1849, 190,2022, ; 1850, 181,1461. ; 1851, 182,471. 


NIVERSAL LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

wine: 1834. fame tg: eee iy by 8; Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1, King William-street, Lond ‘or the Lan ya 
ins at Home and Abroad, includine Ge Gentlemen engaged in th 
ilitary and Naval Services. 





Directors. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.3. Sepue. 
Esq. peut Cacirmen 


ol wart, 








— Charles Otay Mae, Ba, 


Lieut.-Gen. Ra. 
K.C.B. K.C.T. & 8. 
John Bagsh 





I ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New BYE Creirn Blackfriars 
ORG BUTT, Es fc 


iq. M. 
pe Poltcies m the Prafits te to the 31st 
Decem| will — in Penh 7 Prorits, to 
be declared at the clove of the year 1855, and ee by addi- 
tion to the Policy, reduction of Premium,.or payment in cash, as 
Assured may desire. 


he 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


-ONDON AND PROVINCIAL JOINT.-.. 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : established 1847. 

Offices, 17, Gracechurch-street. 
of Life I both on 


The t Company effect every ti 
the ci and wontnes ete 
2 oe a pe of freehold .- long lease- 
y. 
es legal le ; ond on nal security, accom- 


hold propert 

and incomes lly ee 

panied by at least three engneetionnbls Susetio, and a Soliey or 
policies of insuranceeffected with the Company. 

If on personal security, the loan = made for periods of from one 
to five out ge repayable by annual, h early, or quarterly in- 
CorrnoLpens eon ee peat ser gh -_— to convert their Cop; 
hold into F: a eTs giver => the ‘Act, 3 
Parliament passed ——— may soba Loans for th — 

In all cases of loan the interest is 5 per cent. per annu’ the 
insurance must be effected > at reat Fouble thea amount Sbesrewed. 

ALL, Actuary Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and. LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


8and 10, WATER-STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
and 2¢and 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
Capital, — Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, 346,0002. 
a ity of Proprietors unlimited. 
Michaelmas on es should be renewed within 15 days om: 
= 29th s Roe The renewal receipts are in the hands of 
ties nsurance s ame. and abroad on liberal terms, 


—_ Policies, I ted, out under Table No. 2, have fixed bo- 

uses guaranteed to them, not contingent on profits, without any 

ability of partnership to the assured, and at moderate premiums. 

Prospectuses, and all information may be had on application. 
BENJ. HENDERSO ah Resident Secretary. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal MEotablished | Dalttings, London. 


It is pocpeeitely: ost to vd holding. policies. in this 
office, the renew of erin due at Michaelinas, that the 
game should be paid on or before the 14th of October. ereceipts 
are | at the Offices in im Londen, smi in the hands of the 
several 


The terms of the County Fire Office are h ighly advantageous ¢ 
the Insured, and have po ee to ita —T sh = _ public ap ne 
lt pant All claims are settled with promptit and liberality. 


ponent be immediately eeatiee —-- = 
y post, to either of the above Offices, or to any "Of 
are: appointed in all the principal Towns of the 




















Beane oe 4 


, £94. 
Augustus Bosanquet, F's4. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, BN. 
Eliis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Brodie M’Ghie Willcox, Esq. 
William Kilburn, Esq. : MP. 


Auditors—Robert aetan, Esq. ; Robert Hichens, Esq. ; 
William Oxborough Esq. 
Bankers— Bank of England, an Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—W illiam Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George pent ee eS 18, Gavendish- square. 


Actuary— id 
The principle adopted by the a Jemma; Beg Life Assurance Society: 
of an Toeal of: assets ili i 
ane pe of the prefits among the ass 
great advantages; especially to those parties w os wish to 
—— their’ proportion of profit to the Aeat a e future 


Pirhe “following table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 12th of May, 1852, to all persons who 
had on that day paid six eae remiums, being a reduction of 





45 per cent. on the current <r This wae | be found a 
most liberal reduction if the o1 original premiums be co with 
those of other offices adopting a Similar plan of division of profits: 
= | Meeat 
en nn 
Date of Sum Original 
Polic P jum 
was | Policy, | Assured. Premium, | ” for the 
issued. current Year. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £1012 8 
30 yoner | 1,000 ass, 187 
40 12th May. 1,000 3110 0} 766 
50 a 1,000 4215 0| 2310 3 
60 m 1,000 4 11 8 36.12 5 


Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon Co. Calcutta 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Deckie & Co. ee 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1838. 





Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. | 








George Denny, Esq. n Knill, 5 
Bryan i Donk io brs R.S. | John Nolloth, 
| Charles — 
Aaron neriet, Hos Daniel Sutto: 
Sidney Gurn " | Oo B. "Bellingham lsey, . 
The t of the ¢ pany oo every description = ri 
ted with Life A he Premiums are mode: 
may be pase parenty, half- a or otherwise. 
Credit allo one-third of the Premiums till death, or halfthe 


aken out for the whole of life. 
ayment of 
es 


Premiums for ne, years, on Policies t: 

Residence in most of the Colonies allowed without 
any extra Premium, andthe rates for the East and 
are peculiarly favourable to Asgurers. 

Policies may be m: absolute Securities. 

Great facilities wives “for the Assignment or Transfer of Policies. 

Loans are m Mo of Freeholds, Leaseholds, and Life 
Interests, ha.—aleot to Policy-Holders with unexceptionable Per- 
sonal Sureties. 

Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the entire Profits are appropriated 
to Assurers on the Profit Scale. 


Robarts, 


A. W. ane 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. J 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. “Under the 
Parliam 
of the 

mium, without participation of Profi! 


as would enable 


— ded such pe ‘policies shall have 
“ASSIGNMENTS of 
and registered. 


at Michaelmas mv 


GUAEDIAE FIRE 3j-« 
ton ASSURANCE COMPANY, No, 


in each case a value not under 50. 
POLICIES— Written 


or with Mr. Sams, Neri 1 St Se James’ 


LIFE 
Lombard-street, 


Thomson Hankey, Ji Chairman. 
Sir Walter R. Farqubar, Bart. Ieee 
Hulse Be: Stewart M 
John Dixon, Esq ‘-— — John Martin & sens ew 
Francis Hart Dy! ke, Esq. Bowland ‘Wiehe Bq 
3ehe Goitubbard, Esq. — errs. Ba 
George Johnstone, uf 
J ohn I pahougeere, Ten. J chm Thornton, C Mermolds, =~ Esq, 
= ohn Loch, i James Taleo, Eee 
George Lyall, Esq. — 





ohn ems gain Smith, ised 


Secretary—Geo. Keys, Esq. Fanconi Griffith Davies, eg PRS 


provisions of an Act of 


sisks Company movrethgn to titers tame 


ora Low Rate of 


The next division of Profits will be declared in June, 1855, when 


bsisted at least 
n 


the 
Pay ts serial 


IN ‘VALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound hat 
to insure their Lives at the Tabular 
Ve ae have thei T Lives ay at Ex! Prem: 


remiums, 
to the extent of their vaine 
effected a sufficient time t) 


Notices of, received 


NOTICE IS HEREBY Givs Gives that Fire Polistes which 
d within fifteen 


ayo ot thie 
corner of Mingo ene: 





ANNUAL ME 
be the position of 


The Annual 
And the > Accumulated Fund 


ample, a policy oe li ly 
after payment of the 


when an.addi 

POLICIES RENDERED IND 
have arranged that Policies 
declared indie 


‘or such travelling or resi: 


(corner of Gornhill. Londen. 
yk Medical J Referees 


The Sums reall — anges te 
nue 


or with throughout 
they v 
GCOoTTIsSH EQUITABLE LIFE ASStR. 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. ¢. 35, 


Head Office,—26, ST. AN DREW-SQUARE, Edinburgh, 
The REPORT Erin the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY-FIRST 


in May, showed the following \ 
-» $37 sao 


‘in P| 
LARGE Additions have been made to POLICIES. Por ex- 
L- dated lat | March, 1832, ~~ 
um @ present year, w: 
1,5141., and policies oe date in proportion. 
Th t Triennial Allocation takes place on the 1st.Mareh, | 
ane tional Bonus will be declared. - 


becoming a claim 


Tecelve 


ISPUTABLE. — The Directors 
ler certain ditions, be 


endurance; 
pepend the limits of a payment of extra premium 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 


F amnaerny! ay - and Formsof Pro 1 ma 
¢ Seciety’s Offices, ee: DISHOPSOATESTREE! 


WILLIAM =e. Agent. 
paid by the Societ: 








™" Hon, 
Nassau W. Senior, 
Charles ‘Parton Cooper, 


to any part of the World. 


ables are especially fav: 


are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the 2 pa 
five — among the assured.—A 
1849, the addition to the amo’ 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 


Beurr AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


OCIETY 
No, 26, ——.. INN- FIELDS, London. 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Mon —-4 


aster 5 
Pa i. L.D. F.RS. 
George Capron, 


Fipicies in this Office are a ow except in cases rq ot 
Free Policies” are issued, at a small increased ra 
mium, which remain in force although the. Life Son A. 0 


f Pre 


Parties assuring within six months of their lest B Birth-day are 

allowed a proportionate diminution in the 

he 1 ourable to 
Lives, and the limits allowed to the 


oun; ‘ond middleagel 
without extra 


- divided at the end of every 
the first Division, to the end of 
averaged above 5 per 





ANCE COMPANY, 
Aets of Parliament, 3r 
62, KING W 


ib Geo. C 
John Dixon, yooh 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 


may be had on ounli 


A ited on 
Policy to be € effected by by The berrowe 
To all A gente, | Seliciters, Auc 
allowance i is ma 








—, OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


's 5 
Attention is particularly requested to the new Prospectus just 
ued, WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


ILLIA MST 
pital, One 


Thos. Challie is Ata MP. | 7 Thomas 
Jaco e. 


(HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
Established 
ad Vict. c. xx. and Ith 


wered. by 
ict. ci. 


1887. Em 


REET, LONDON. 
Million. 


The Right Hon. 2 ora po or. 


Pilkington, Esq, MP. 

Piper, Esq. 
homas B. Simpson. 

To on. C. P. Villiers, MP. 

John Wilks, 

Edward Wilson, Esa. 





‘om pany, oF 


The MICHAELMAS Five Renewal Receipts are now ready, ane 
Semen — the C 


omnet its = oe 
a THE LIFE eth TMENT nthe. Company tramsnets al 
business relating te rances. Deferred Annuities, sith 
be a ee A ag liberal terms consistent 
as 7) S gren reonal vecarity, and the deposit of » Lilt 


8 ors, libert 
tioneers, ond, jarrey 
THOMAS RICE. Secretary. 














SL eed TRE BL  e 


SBeTm 


je<e 


=a | 


yas 


tes 


EO Seae 


— 
ae 


SERS 4 | 


Ee 


Tun: Esq, 





NTY-FIRST 
e fullowing to 


3.737 560 
136,960 
688,531 

BS. For ex: 

ming & claim 

Teceive 


t March, 1853, 


tra premium 
ce . 
free on appli 
festake: 


OK, Agent 
y. 


URANCE 


jon. 


PRS. 

ses of Fraud. 
L rate of Pre 
sured may £? 
Birth-day are 


n. 
d middle-aged 
t extra charge, 


e end of every 
1, to the end of 
d above 5 per 















J ASSUR- 

wered. by 
nt ict. ci. 
ON, 


yw 1301) 
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eS 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA.and EARTH- 
io BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
Seren an emele oa assortment of every description of goods 
ote the first manufactures. A o variety of Dimner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


ENNETT'S MODEL BAROMETER for 
One @ » warranted scientifically Bear gay and entirely 
, me free thed detects of the oid wheel instrument. it is portabl 
Sirk pted for ms climate and purpose. 
‘20utN 1 HENNE Manufacturer to the Royal Chesrpatery, 
Board of , and the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


No Charge for or Slamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, S, 75, New Bond-street. 

ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

A aoe Note Paper,5 quires for 3 Large size ditto, 5 

Best ing Wax, 14 stieks foris. Card Plate 

ine ana $e %, velo md 

nm . 

is, Cutlery, &., at WILLIAM LOCK: 

treet, near Oxford-street. Remittances 














PA TEN T CHRONOMETERS, 


WAT +4 KS. mo a oa hogs leave to 
inform the public that hi a D by the u 
Great Exhibition of 1851 “che ONLY oun Neil, EDAL 
Horology to the English exhi ibitors; also a Prize 
Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
Admiralty, a premium pr rine for the performance of his Chrono- 
eet en at ser oyal fully reat in 1851 and 1 





Dp? YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS?—EMI- 
GRANTS’ ag Oat-bruisers, Chaff-cutters, Ploughs, 
Wheat and Bean Mills, Steam-Engines, Scarifiers, Turnip- cutters, 
Dressing Machines, Drills, Threshing Machi ~~ Harrows, 8: 
ing Apparatus, Scotch Carts, <5 y-rakes. Drug Mill, First- 
class poets -2 wanatel MARE 118, - 
church-street. —. done. Like with ei Engravings, 1 
Pamphlet on Feeding, 1 


IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY. 

—Perfumery being brought in daily contact with the surface 
of the body, Ne only on the _— rd ap- 
pearance, but also on t E. RIMMEL, impressed 
with this idea, has pr a his HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
with the assistance ena under the sanction of the most eminent 
chemist of the age, Dr. Ure, who states in his certificate that “ it 
is of the purest and most innocuous Aetion an and 5 eee of 

of— 


8. 
No. 5, Hair Wash...... 
» 6, Dentifrice ..... 
Cosmetic Lotion 
The’ -~ ok, in’ a neat Yen sent ca capt as any part of 
England on receipt of a order for : —Sold by all 
Perfumers and Chemists.—Sole Proprietor, EUGENE RIMMEL, 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
-—In the construction of the BuETOF REGISTER obs 
it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
avail himself of the most valued of modern 
art of ‘ing, secondly, so to modify 
for the coals as at once to obtain the simplest and m +9 
combustion. After a long series of experiments, he has, by the sub- 








injuring the most delicate skin or comp 
produced by common pater, 


nee zoies Soaps, Gd. &1 ry 
e vom i megar . : 


» 75 








requests an f his 
locks. Ladies" elegant Gold Watches, cient 
guineas ; Gentlemen’ eed ineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas ; , strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 


TS. DE: DENT, by -~ and Clockmaker wy appointment to the 
and H.I.M. the Em 


a. Ft 61, a Ba, Cockepunsteect d 34, Ro: a - 
rand , reet, an y! mxc ange 

ielock-fower | me yh Church-Clock M 

wharf, Strand 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
CAUTION the Ray Mert. the ELECTRO GOLD 
CHAINS and POLISHE OLD, so extensively put 4 
in the present day, to oa nok o. to the genuine Gold Chai 
‘rom their own ingots, and sold by troy =~ at its ie 
or realizable value, with the workmanship at w holesale manufac: 
turer's prices. The gold andr h at the price 
charged, the workmanship according to the simplicity or intricacy 
rm. 


aS the first quality, all 
RIETTA-STREET, CO- 











An extensive assortment of a owatiee 
made at their Manufactory, 1 
VENT-GAKDEN. Established 3, 


y hg BEST capranee and en of COCOA- 

NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 
awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


VER PLATED DISHES AND COVERS. 
AVORY & SONS, 14, Cornhill, jguten, re’ 

Tite + oe to their extensive STOCK of CORNE ER 

DI HES and COVERS, with silver mountings an S| shields for 
rg he’ e quality — Sys a Heavy Aa yt is of the 


The oie’ oh = nt ht dishes 2ee set, if :— 
ght 














Plating. 
Four Gadroon Fetters | Dishes mae “teem = 70 
Four St. James's dit . 00 
Pour Threaded ditto ‘is 00 
Four Albert ditto -480 1818 0 
The Guide to the extensive Stock io ‘the Show-rooms contains 
the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufac- 
ture, = x information respecting Sheffield or Electro- 
plated W ustrated with Engravin It may be mn tis, 
oil be ‘forwarded, post free, on application.—A. B. ORY 
14, Cornhill, “ae 
qpeaite the Bank. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
~The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of Mthe teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming foese, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, iacapette 
yt injuring the fines io Be. Penaieating a Brushes, with the 
rable unbleached Ri ristles. h Brushes of ‘improved 
on sduated and a —— ction. Veivet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
pn es : Sapemnntios, Metcalfe & Co. “= enabled to secure to their 
rs the luxury of a genuine Lg Srense. Only at 
SETCALFES BINGLEY ‘. CO.S je Establishment, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door from H. ollee-street. 
ph ees of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


me hou 
“METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
pvtese of upwards of One Humpexs different Bed- 

aition nen of Bedding. They have likewise, 

in ad stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 


HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-Troad. 











their priced 





INNEFORD’S PURE F a MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for 


eartburn, H 
Gout, and A Ty nates irabl 
for tend fndigetion aan mild Aperient it Ct ieonene 
Chemists in 


172, New Bon: General io for Lane, Improv 
Horse fiir Gloves and Belts. 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
i been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 


ta Pe cha 
followi Perch Aton apeny I have pleasure in drawing attention to the 


Mr.'C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Be 
- ee “ Office ee of Works, Woburn Wark, Jan i, 1852 
swer our uiries respecti! e ercha 
Tub: Suetions, | find that the ws not affected 
iin the teat althou i ct lead through in owo youre ; we 
largely, on account o' g cheapei 
lead, m ed, and a more perfect job. 
ours, 





C. Hacker.” 
tions to P! 
warded 


NB. The ¢ Company's Tilustrated Cireulars, containing Instruc- 
thee 


joining tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be for- 
Tree postagestam 


The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-BOAD, LONDON. 





Pad a oe form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 

succeeded ucing a stove which for soft and 
Pe eerbieee light. as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations, while for cleanliness ‘and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 568, to 15. To beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to seen. 


95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all differing in pattern, formin, My!  ~ assort- 
ment ever collected together. They are mar! lain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with she that have teniied to make 
his establishment the most distinguished in this pom Bright 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of . 1d. to 
10, ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of "bars, 4. 108. 

to 121. iae.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 
31. ; steel fenders, from 2/. 158. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ermolu orna- 
ments, from 2I. 158. to 71.78. ; fire-irons, from 1s. $d. the set to 4l. 48 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates ; 
om a | ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 


arges, 
First— From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
Secon: pRETEA vom foes ppurenaces being made p exelaaivel for cash. 
WILLIAM ON has TEN LAR 8 ROOMS 
(all cominunteating), an of the Sho; my be solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNIS ING. IRONMONG GERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Fp and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged an d that F may 
easily and at once make their a 
Catalogues with Engravings sent oor post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 
), OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 &2, 
NEWMAN. STREET; and 4&5, PE = S-PLACE. 
Establ blished .p. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALES and BARON 
LIEBIG.—Although not in ¥ habit of weptying teens —~ pA 
mous advertisements, and alth ough they cannot co: 
auswer some of a very discreditable nature to the parties - 
cerned, Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS are com 
of an announcement headed with the name 0 
to which an invidious = has been given. M 
& SONS regret this necess' ——~y as they have reason to suppose that 
advertisement has emana\ from an unworthy jealousy on the 
— of those who should rather have shown 
| fy expense which Messrs. ALLSOPP 








ratitude for the 
SONS have not 
qpanee remove the otherwise ruinous prejudice impending over 
t Pale and Bitter Ales of this country from the ofa 
French chemist. 

Messrs. ‘ALLSOPP & SONS would now call the attention of the 
public to the following po points :— 

That theo of aed LIEBIG is addressed to Mr. 
HENRY AL SOPP in individua 

That he therein intimates the he had been applied to by Mr. 
HENRY ALLSOPP on the subject, and that _* eeenten | had 
been ny uested, of course, for publication by that g 

e therein ay fe the receipt of a of ‘ALL- 
EA from the London bottlers, as well as other 
direct, by private friends. On 
these he, s' a opinion reported by him to Mr. 
HENRY Ris TLSOPE my "that letter—the general mention of the 
Burton brewers being incidental -— 

Thus, then, the letter of BARON LIEBIG, bevig been written 
for Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS, and sent to Mr. HENRY ALL- 
SOPP, on the subject of Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS’ ALES, they, 
having, as they had, BA _— LIEBIG’S authority to do so, were 
tally entitled to publish 

essrs. ALLSOPP & SONS consider it not unnecessary to add, 
that their intercourse with B EBIG is of some duration 
—they having frequently consulted ee earned Professor on cer- 


ETEOROLOG Y.— NEGRETTI & 
"S PATENT T&T _ 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA toi eee Ction ——. and 
the Public generally that their PATENT THERMOMETERS 
may now of most Opticians in town and count These 
foot ee are now qt y have been highly sp at the my al 

rvatory, pecnwie ve 
Astronomer Royal in his Ann Annual 14h 4 te 


aly these being the Sa jotting Thee 
', these 0 ee 

recy at wan sania i ha 
of most 8; or of the Inven 

Zawsra, ll, Hatton-garden, London. - sa 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
pen! condition of near and distant sight by means of 
sures 0. a which determines a the —— 


o' there! 
ing any injury to 4 the Sight. ‘que Barriste tes Public 
Speakers will fi t convenience in LF Pg of Pagrrescorte 
near abet as teas enable the wearer 
and over them at those at ~ io 
PES of of all k kinds and of the best ee com- 


bining at with a large and clear field of view. 
GLA ans. ——_ Misti Comspenegtins Adjustments, 
ne. & Lone, O ical, and 








pticians, Mathematical, Philosop 
ical Instrument Makers, Fleet-street, London. 





TO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. 


ECHI’S SHOW ROOMS, 4 LEADEN- 

HALL STRERS— All should hasten to 
inspect the unique and rec STOCK OrELEGANCLES now 
exhibited by BCHI. in his new SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEAD- 
ENHALL-‘STREET, near the India House. Sammon to take 
the lead in . he has eae © ma —y9 _— t su ore sod = 
gota s in Papier Maché. 
t tageously in his jon ates ry a 
a p> — Room, to which he invites toace ie = are desirous 

cools the most brilliant specimens this country can produce. 
MECH has the best stock in ~~ a4 ae and momen’ 
dressing-cases, work-boxes, w: Teens f for ad 
toilet and work-table.—4, Leaded el 
logues gratis. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS, 
yen we en the choicest, Asso canon ie existence 
$s MAGNUM ond other LAMPS ; AMPHINE, 
SOLAR. “nd MODERATEUR it LAMPS. with all the 
test ‘improvements an tthe — and most recherché pat 
terns, in ormolu, 0 RD. in glass, or =r beer maché, is 
at WILLIAM s. BURTON'S; ‘and they are arranged in one lar 
a, so that the patterns, ‘sizes, and sorts can be instan' 
selected. 


yastax 8. — - pes by by 4 byes ROOMS 
(all com: ti exclusive solely to the 
show of rof GENERA “eURNISHING. TRON {ONGERY (inelud- 
ing Cutlery, —_ ver, Plated ai nd J Japanned pe LH 
Brass Bedsteads d that mi 


easily and at once make their aan 
ith E sent (per post) free, The money 
approved of. 


returned for lor every article m not 
OXF corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and2 
NEWMAN. STREET ; con 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED. — 
“ Gentlemen,—Some three months since, tinting 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head approac hing b 
in fact, being mae a at the crown ad on the feo I 
duced, thro airdresser, Mr. h, of this 
your BALM of OLUMBIA, and after 
——_— 














in Mr. Wilson's case, whose ae ~~~ have 2 lately 

Mr. iso a native o: that place 

hes an besese a solicitor,— 

: n . Rice, Newport, Yele ¢ = ight, 5 it. 6, 1848.—To Messrs. C. 
A. Oldridee.”. —sa. 6d., 68., lis. any tle, no other prices.— 

® Wellington- -street North, roy doors north of the Strand. 


ENRY’SCALCINED MAGNESIA continues 

be p with the most scrupulous care and attention, 

a essrs. THOS. Ww Bigs ery Chemists, 
anchester. It is sold in bo 


glass stop- 
rs at 4s. 6d., stamp toe 











28. Od., 
pers hte’ full I airedtlons for for St use, 
their various agents in the mistropelis, and throughout the U Oates 
Kingd: ut it cannot be genuine unless their names are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork or 


stopper of each bottle. 

Sola in London, wholesale. by ams ~toig 4 & Sons % ons 

utton 30W rehyard ; ewbery & 
rds, how Butler, St. Peale . yChurehyard ory & Co. New 
fond. stree street ; Sanger, ag gerd ost or e venders of 
had nition ted by a similar Stamp, 

WENKYS AROMATIC SPIRIT OF VINEGAR, the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that artiele. 











ion. stre 























pt ee brewing. And th ey a that 
this last letter, anonymously issued, mens either have been Freatly 
mutilated previously to publication, or that it could only have 
been sent in reply to some oe impression conveyed tot that 
es man in respect to an alleged undue publicity given to his 
opini 

Burton-upon-Trent, August 25, 1852. 


PROFESSOR idee? ¥ OF TRIOm OF ALLSOPP’S 


“ The cpesienene, ot m. {Pale Ale, sent to me, afforded m 
another opportunity confirming its valuable qualities. I non 
myself an admirer of this be beverage, a 

inent Englis! ot Mina very agreeable 
m3 -* a oumael beverage both for the the ao and the robust. 
iessen, May 6, 185 TUS LIEBIG.” 
ALLSOP E'S PALE ALE. BARON As. ON CEBTAIN 
RECENT ANONYMOUS ADVERTISEMEN 

Messrs. ve Lusopp & Sons have great satisfaction in Sctee sunbed 
to publish the following extract of a letter, just receiv _ 
Munich, 12th September, 1852, from Baron Lizsic to Mr. Henry 
ALLsorP, Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 

“To my great astonishment and concern, my attention has 
none been called to several anonymous a and advertise- 


ce with "ie oe opinion of the most 
ic, 





pe 
oar tasted it in age ~ and to allege a retractation on my part of 


the origins) 
“I emphati ically utes that I had not the slightest knowledge 


of these anonymous articles, the contents of which I entirely dis- 
that the 


[ 3 NEANTS NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
e Lancet :—* We have ar om a saything so beau- 
tiful e as + y co bottles yet of Oxford- 
street.” ane adapted to k, biscuits, a all kinds of food, 
are the most pertoss xs artificial aeathes ever invented, have an 
elastic soft ni es wey — and ey which no infant will 
refuse, and w ny by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite ‘unrivaled ed BENS AMIN 2 ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
78.6; or oat by pos. Each is ‘stamped 

with: ms name and Beware fi imitation 


CG HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this approach- 
ing Malady, the Faculty advise a well-selected 7 and strict 
atiention to the state of the skin, which latter only be 

ed in the due performance of its functions Ny "dat 

ot tired healthy the state of the siete frictors for — 

ured as - 

HORSE HAIR GLOVES and STRAPS (Dinneford's 

KeNce ell known he hele invigorating effects upon the animal 

~ am These improved Gloves and Straps may be obtained of 
all Chemists and Druggists throughout the empire. 














PoLtowayss OINTMENT and JILIs a 
lent Rem and 0) younds.— 
Thomas fdwards, « Shy "Ports mouth y ae received 
o.cqnene, ast in pet —_. about ee yore Se back, by a by a piece, r4 
ti ling on abscess 
injury, which defied the most eminent sonarus ns ‘toheel and and he was 
ani 


list with a pension. Being now at iberty to try other ¥ remedies, 








approve of; an 
made in my y letter to you, wh: 
perfect liberty to pub! 

“ Munich, 12th September, 1852,” 


ich certainly you were and are at 
“JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 





haus at hi ade pood ith, hy rts 
red i er we 
ou a Ay any =.—2 I by all ‘enders of Medicines ; and 


st cae Holloway" 's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS OF 


wee 


In royal Svo. cloth, price 183., and morocco 318. 6d., 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 


A Pictorial and Descriptive bbe «4 through Creation, Illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, 
ysical Geography, and reo 
By t a. T. MILNER, M.A, F.R.G.S. 
With Sixteen motte on Steel, and many “Hundred ¥ ignettes and Diagrams. 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, price 22. 108. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many -;_, Woodcuts, 
representing |.andscape Scenes, from Original a 
To jo are added Explanatory Note: 
y JOHN KITTv, D.D. FSA. 


Dedicated to His Royal Highness Prince Ausert, K.G. &c. 
In imperial 4to. cloth, price 212. ; half-bound russia, or morocco, 258. 
THE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in Sixteen Maps. Constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.B.G.S. 


With Descriptive Letter-press, embracing 9 a General View of tte pages Phenomena of the Globe. 
By the Kev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


In 8 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5l. 12s. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
BEING A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE, AS WELL AS OF THE KINGDOM. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
With many Hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits engraved on Steel. 
*y* INDEX TO THE WORK, by H. ©. Hamutroy, Esq., State Paper Office, Price 10s. cloth. 


In 3 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, price 21. 28, 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE; 1816—1846. 
With an Intredagtion to the Work, containing the History of Baghed from 1800 to 1815. 
Illustrated with Sixteen Portraits, engraved on Stee! 


In imperial 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half bound russia, or morocco, 35a. 
THE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. Perermany, F.R.G.S. 

With h Deseriotire Letter-press, 
By the Rev. LNEK, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


In royal 4to. cloth, priee 31s. 6d. ; half-bound russia, or morocco, 358. 


AN 


ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER WORKS, 
Published by WILLIAM S. ORR anv CO., London. 


nnn 


ata a aaa aes 


In small 8vo. price 68, nearly ready, 


THE DORP AND THE VELDT; OR, SIX M 
N NATA ONTHS 


I 
Dy CHARLES BARTER, Esq., B.C. and Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


Third Edition, carefully revised, price 6s. cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; 
Or,A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1838. 


By JOUN FORBES, M.D. F.1.S., Physician to Her Majesty’s H 
. Wi th a Map and > nvatty’s Monsshel. 


Small 4to. Fancy Cover, price 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


By JAMES WARD. 


In October, One Volume, imperjal 8vo. cloth, price 11. 11s. 6d.; moroceo, 2. 5a. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
Third Bait , 4 nite baem cae ee Ww Op Dewonen, D.D. 
ir ition, Revised by the Author, with many New ustrations, Initials in Gold, and about 
Four Hundred Wood Engravings Printed in Tints, and ‘T'went; hi 
Introduction to the History of drei Arts by G. Somaare, Jun. ycigh Engraving: on "Steel, and 


COMPLETION OF MAUGILLIVRAY'S BRITISH BIRDS. 
In 5 vols. demy 8vo. price 21 10s. cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 
INDIGENOUS AND MIGRATORY; 
Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclatyre; 
an Account of the principal Organs of Rares, one Observations relative to Practical Ornithology’ 


Illustrated by numerous By WIL sand Woodcu' 
LIAM MACGILI. LIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E, 


Professor of Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdee 
The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this Work, completing the mages! of the F ‘eathered Tribes, are 
w ready for publication, price 1*s. each volume. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest 
species of Garden and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descriptions and full Diree- 
tions for Cultivation. 

In 4to. cloth lettered, price 11. 158. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22. 28. 


THE LADY’S FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. 


In Forty-eight Coloured Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of the most showy 





A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONCMY, and of 


PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in Seventy-five Maps ; with Letter-press, Descriptive of the Physical Features and 
Statistics of the several Countries. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.S., Author of * The Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 


In 16 vols. imperial 8vo. (Supplement included), cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 


In small 8yo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings, and a Map, 
RIDES ON RAILWAYS, 


Leading to the Lakes and Mountain Districts a Geanbertand, North Wales, and the Dales of 
By SAMUEL MIDNEY. 


In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, Illustrated by Forty Engravings, and a Map, 
WANDERINGS IN NORTH WALES, 


A ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE BOOK. 
By W. CATHRALL, Author of * History of North Wales.” 


WESTWOOD’S BRITISH INSECTS. 
In demy 4to. cloth lettered, price 17. 11s. 6d. ; half-bound morocco, 2. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND THEIR 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


In Forty-two Coloured Plates, by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Ea. 5 : 
With Descriptions by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S., 


In 2 vols. 4to. cloth be oeach egy bound morocco, 52. 
BRITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFORMATIONS. 


In One Hundred and Twenty-four Coloured Designs. 


Tn royal 8vo. cloth, price 21s. ; with Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A New Fait 
With Additions by Dr. A AMpENToR and Mr. WESTWOOD. 


Dilustrated with very Engravings on aos and Thirty-four on Steel, by Lanpsrer, and 





In post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS: 
THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
With numerous Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &c. 


2 vols. 4to. cloth, price 35s. 


THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE; 


Illustrated with above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood ; 3 which are added caine Original 
Notes, by JOHN KITTO, DD. 


and interesting Annual Flowers. 


In 4to. cloth lettered, price 2/. fs. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 21. 10s. 
‘THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 4 ORNAMENTAL 
| BULBOUS PLANT 


| In Fifty-eight Coloured Plates, cntaipg abun Tre Minded F F ‘igures of the most desirable 
In 4to. cloth lettered, price 32. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 31. &¢. 

THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
PERENNIALS. 


In Ninety Coloured Plates, containing Five Hundred Plates of Hardy Perennial Flowers, 


In ito. cloth lettered, price 11. 11s. 6d. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 21. 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORN AMENTAL 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
In Forty-two Coloured Plates, and containing about Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable 
Greenhouse Plants. 
In 4to. cloth lettered, price 2. 2s. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22, 10s. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


In Sixty Plates, containing 350 Species beautifully Coloured. 


THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
By the Rev. ROBERT PHILIP. 
In feap. 8vo., each Volume price 2s. 6d, cloth gilt. 


THE MARYS; THE LYDIAS; 
Or, The Beauties of Female Holiness. 


Or, The Dev ewnres of Female Character 
THE MARTHAS; THE HANNAHS; 
Or, The Varieties of Female Piety. 


Or; Maternal Influence on Bons. 








SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


With a Memoir of Shakspere. andan Essay by Baney CORE WALL. 
A beautiful Portrait on Steel, engraved by H 
A series of new Lilustrative Etchings forming F: rontispieces to the Plays, and 1,000 Engraving: on 
Wood, designed by KENNY MEADOWS. 


In 12 vols. royal 32mo. price 188, cloth; or elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, price 25s. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION. 
Carefully tp soem on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of 
Shakspere, and each Play embellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 





In imperial 16mo. price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


Illustrations by DOYLE, CROWQUILL, and LEEC 
Third Edition, carefully revised ; with several New Ballads and Hiustrations. 





In 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. handsome cloth binding, price 32. 38. ; or in morocco elegant, price 4J. 14a. 6d. 








Printed by James Hotes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
—— shed by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in ¢! the said county, | 


rinter, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chanc 
ublisher, at No. 14in Wellington-street aforerai 


-lane. in the parish of St. Andrew. in the said ccunty ; and 
; and sold by all Booksellersan Newsvenders.—Agents fur 


TLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ine.anp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 2, 1852, 
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